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IDENTICAL ELECTRICAL NETWORKS IN SERIES. 
By A. E. KEN NELLY. 

(Received February if, /pj-j. Read April 34, iq is .) 

Statement of the Pkohlesl 

A dissymmetrical electrical network of any kind, such as the 
simple alternating current net indicated diagrammatically in Fig. i, 
is known to be reducible at any one frequency and with respect to 

B 
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lhe “ ll l> ut a "d output terminals AG, Sff, to a certain equivalent T 
as in Fig. 2, or to a certain equivalent r as in Fig. 3, The T and the 
* are, in general, dissymmetrical. Any such net is completely 
defined, for the frequency and the two pairs of terminals considered, 
by three constants, 1 a hyperbolic angle 6 , ageomean surge impedance 
5,4 and an inequality ratio q. These three characteristics are, in 
gen era] t com plex quantities. 

Suppose now tb; ■ * ^ 1 dentical 

1 0 n>Ko^raphy 14 . 
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in all respects, and that it is desired to connect them in simple 
series. It is required to find the properties and characteristics of 
the resulting network so produced. 


A* 


-ttwwwvv\n 




The problem may be attacked by replacing the nets by their 
equivalent F*s or it’s, and connecting these In the desired series 
arrangements. 



Figure 4 presents a direct-current network of twelve resistances, 
which with respect to the pairs of terminals /V G* and B r Jt\ has an 
angle ol 8 - 0,751^8 hyperbolic radian, a geomean surge Impedance 
£04=34123*11 ohms, and on inequality ratio q = 0.92582, The 
equivalent T of this network is shown in Fig* 5* and the equivalent 
t in Fig. 6. AH three systems have the same & t q and c«b- The net 
of Fig. 4 may serve as a convenient example for study, because of the 
simple numerical values of the resistances in its T and t . 
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Two Methods of Series Connection. 


When two like nets are connected in series, using corresponding 
pairs of terminals on each, there are two methods of connection 
which may lie used. One, which may be catted the f orward method, 



Fig, 4- 


indicated in Fig. 7. joins unlike pairs, B to A* and H to C‘■ The 
other, indicated in Figs. 8 and 9 , may be called the bach-to-iaek 
method, and comprises two varieties of connecting like pairs. In 

6= O. 75 I 78 7 - 0.<)Z?92 

z. u = 44*3-46* 
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Fig. 8, the two nets are connected with the B B' terminals back to 
back; while in Fig. 9, they are connected with their .4 A' terminals 
back to back. These may be called back-to-back-# and back-to- 
back -.4 connections respectively. 
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Two Nets in Backto-Bmk-B Series Connection. 

Figure to shows the equivalent T of the two identical dis¬ 
symmetrical nets of Figs, 4 and 8, This 7 'has terminals a t g f at one 
end and a\ g f at the other. It Is symmetrical. That is, its q = 1. 
Its angle 0 is twice the angle 6 of either component. Its surge 

/O 



impedancei. Is equal to the surge impedances of either component 
of Fig, 5. as measured from the A pair of terminals. For the 
continuous-current case represented in Fig. 5, 8 = 0 75178 hyper¬ 
bolic radian, R a / or the resistance of the net found at AG termm&h 
with BH* open, is 6000 ohms, and J? nffl the corresponding resistance 



w ith term inals BH* shorted is 2428.57 ohms. The root ratio 
VJS flrf /jB n/ ~ tanh 8 — 0,636209, which determines 8 . The root 
product — s„ — 3817.26 ohms. Similarly, testing front 

the BH termina ls, i? t/ = 7000 ohms. Rt* => 2833.33 ohm s, the ro ot 
ratio = 0.636209,. and the root product — 

1=1 4 453-46 oh ms. The root product of the two surge impedances 
<m “ ^4123,11 ohms, and their root ratio = 

g = 0.92582. Taking now the double-net back-to-back-B system of 
Figs 3 and lO, the angle 0 = = 1.50357 hyps .q = i, and ■ 
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z*a — 3817*26 ohms- These results may be proved either alge¬ 
braically or by the merging of the two equivalent T Y s of Fig. 8. 

Two Nets in Back-to-Back-j! Series Connection. 

The two networks being connected as in Fig. g r the resultant 
equivalent T is shown in Fig. n. It is symmetrical, 9 = stfl as 
before* q — 1 ant! s* = = 445346. There is only one surge 

impedance for the dual system, obtainable from measurements 
either at 6 or at b T t and it is equal to the surge impedance s^. obtained 
from the B or B* ends of the component separate nets. 



We may conclude, therefore, that when two dissymmetrical nets 
are connected back to back, the resulting system is symmetrical, has 
its angle B equal to the sum 28 of the angles of the two component 
nets,, and a surge impedance s* equal to that obtained from the 
corresponding ends of the component nets. 

X Pairs of Nets, Each Pair Either in Bace-to-BackvI or 
Rack-tg-Back-5 Connection. 

If we consider two pairs of identical nets connected in series, each 
pair con si sting of two dissymmetrical nets in permanent back-to- 
back-^! connection; then from the deduction of the last paragraph, 
each pair is a symmetrical net, and each pair has the same angle © 



Fig, % 
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and the same surge impedance 5*4, Consequently the resultant net 
lormed by the two pairs in series is symmetrical. Its angle will be 
2@ or 40, and its surge impedance will be £<*. 

B- 1-503 57 f ^t z g *3$tJ.z&r 



Similarly, if we have the component nets of each pair in perma¬ 
nent back-to-batk-.fi connection, each pair will he a symmetrical net 
tutn angle 26 and with surge impedance s„. 

It will thus be evident that if we place in scries N pairs each in 
back-to-back-^ connection, the resultant net is virtually an ordinary- 
symmetrical artificial line of N symmetrical sections. The total 
angle of the line will be A’0, and its surge impedance will be e,*. 

pi 



H the N pairs are all arranged of 0-sections in back-to-back-fi 
connection, the resultant series net will have a total angle of iVe an d 
a surge impedance of 
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Two Nets in Forward Connection, 

If two identical and dissymmetrical nets are connected in 
forward series as in Fig. J f each will have the same & r q and 
The resultant net, whose 7 + may be represented in Fig. I2 P will in 
general, be dissymmetrical; but its geomean surge impedance z a b 
will always be the same as that of the components. Moreover, the 
difference between the impedances of the two resultant arms, a, o t 

0* f SOfe?, 6>z, 



and a w 6, in Fig. 12, will always be the same as the difference between 
ibe impedances of the component T arms -10 and OB , or -TO and 
0 B\ of Figs. 5 or 7. The angle O of the resultant net r will not* in 
general r be equal to the sum 2# of the component network angles f 
nor will the inequality factor q of the resultant net be equal to that 
of the components* 

The relations are 


and 


sirth O 



sinh 0 cosh $ 


numeric z (l) 


, m I (f + i)cosh g fl — 1 " 
\ 1 I Y + 1 jcosh 3 0 - \ 


numeric Z (2) 


when q is the inequality factor of the component nets, and q f is that 
of the resultant net- 
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I he value of the pillar leak admittance in Fig. 12 for forward 
connection is the arithmetical mean of those in Figs. 10 and 11 for 
back-to-back connection. 

Tuo Ai.T E RX AT1NG-CL'RRENT NETS IN FORWARD SERIES, 

Figures illustrate the application of the same principles 

and formulas to alternating-current nets. Fig. 15 shows the T. and 


&=2’3&ZZ I £ = £?-S’ Z^,= 4!1^‘!S 



Fig. 16 the t, of a particular net at a certain frequency, and with 
respect to the pairs of terminals AC and Bit. Two of these nets are 
(hen connected in forward series. Fig, 17 shows the resultant T. 
and fig. its the resultant r, of the resultant net. It may be seen 
that the surge impedance a„i, remains constant 014113.26 9°29 f 7 ,J 

ohms throughout the series. Also, the difference between the arm's 
of the component and resultant J^s is the same; viz* i00Q"j 1500 
ohms. Moreover, the difference between the admittances between 
the pillar leaks of the component and resultant b the same; 
namely £— 0.084716 +j 0,064629) mho. Charts or Tables of 
complex hyperbolic functions 3 are advantageously used in the 
solution of such alternating-current cases, 

* Bibliography t 2 r 
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More than Two Networks in Forward Series. 

Figure 13 shows the equivalent T of three nets identical to Fig. 4^ 
in forward series connection, and Fig. 14 shows the corresponding 
equivalent T of four such nets in like connection. In each case it 


&*■ 3-019$ 0.&9i>y} 






o 1 



=■ 74-9 a. 


Fig. 14, 


will be seen ttiiit the geomean surge impedance *«» = 4123.11, is the 
same as that of the component net (Figs. 4 and 5); also that the 
difference between the arm impedances ao and in of the T, is equal 
to that found in the T of Fig. 4. These properties continue to hold 


$ = e.fasjlt* f = o-stetfiiy 

r+ 1 1.11 £*S" •«! era rn-ti'./o - 

fG&Q+J *P a * 
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Fig. 15. 
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I , .ji a , 1 ,'l MJ 



for any number of identical nets in forward series connection, and 
the reasons for them will be evident when the general artificial line is 
discussed. 
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Forward Series Connection of Identical Nets Computed by 

Position Angles, 

It is always possible to deal with a forward scries of identical nets 
by the method of position angles: although the plan is here ordi¬ 
narily inconvenient and laborious. Figure zfp shows four nets so 
connected* each being the equivalent of those in Figs. 4, 5 and 6 + 
The £i/ end terminals of the system being grounded* the fourth net 



DK forms a terminal load of c ohms Z at the terminal D of the 
system A BCD. The angle subtended by this load is 


where 


= tanh -1 



hyps A, (3) 


tf — tanh § 


ohms z* (4) 


In the case considered, the r u * of the last section is 3S17.26, The 
of the third section terminating at D is 445346; so that 

= tanh^ 1 ^ X 0.63621 ^ = tanh“ t 0 54532 *= 0.61170 hyp. 

fills position angle is marked at D in Fig. 19, The position angles 
at C and B are found successively in like manner. In order then to 
find the received current and potential at B under the application of 
say 100 volts at ^1 F we may use the formulas 


and 


1 _ „ t f CQ «h 


.'imports (5) 
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Wc then proceed to find the current mid voltage at C by a repetition 
of the process, and so on until the end E is reached, where the 
current is 3.376 milliam peres and the voltage is zero. 

Figure 20, shows the conditions at the two ultimate pairs of 
terminals a, g and e, h of the system, when the fourfold net is shorted 
at <r, k and 100 volts is applied at a f g. The results are in agreement 
with those of the detailed system in Fig. 19. The single resultant T 


t. 


3 - * 



* j. ■ iNo.rrjif • e.fl-Tf'79 * i-frjmjt » 

Fig, 19, 

of Fig. 20 is much simpler than the fourfold 7 " of Fig. 19, if we are 
interested only in the conditions at the two ultimate pairs of 
terminals. Nevertheless, there does not seem to be a simple general 
jxjsitiomangle formula for arriving at the resultant T of Fig. 20, 
except by the measurements R aa , R\ , R t j t Ri; indicated in fig, 14. 


Forward Series Connection of Identical Nets Computed by 
Equivalent Sytumetwcal Sections. 

A much simpler method for dealing with any given number of 
forward scries nets loaded at the final pair of terminals with a known 
impedance, is illustrated in Hgures 21, 22 and 23, It consists in 
substituting for the component dissymmetrical T of Fig. 5, whose 
arms are pi and pj, a symmetrical T as in Fig. 21 of the same staff 
leak, but with arms equal to (pi + pj)/a, the arithmetical mean of 
the original. Thus the four section nine of Fig. 21 has 1500 ohms 
in each and every branch. It will be seen that the symmetrical 
line thus produced differs from that corresponding in Fig. 19, by 
terminal impedances only, if we confine attention to conditions at 
the ultimate pairs of terminals. We therefore use the simple line of 
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symmetrical T*s and introduce the required terminal corrections by 
Ohm's Jaw. 

Thus, if the fourfold dissymmetrical system of Fig. 19 is to be 
loaded at the EH terminals with tr — 500 ohms, and too volts are to 
be impressed at AG r we may require to know the conditions at the 
ultimate terminals, and also at section junctions along the system. 



The sectional symmetrical T t with 1500 ohms in each arm r and 
5000 ohms in the staff leak, has a versed sine of 1500 5000 = 0,3 or 
$ = 0.73643 hyp. q = i, and s a = 4153.31 ohms. A load of 500 
ohms applied to the EH terminals in Fig. 19, will be represented by 
a load c + /, of 1000 ohms in Fig. 22. The terminals >117 in Fig. 19 
will also locate themselves 500 ohms from A* in Fig. 22* The posi^ 
tion angle at e when the load <r = ioooohms is tanh" 1 11000 4*53.25) 
= °- 2 4559 hyp. The position angle at A* is 3.2713 hyps. The 


_f Jo oo v \ 

1*00- 


i 


S>,+fix 


2 

j 2 



fL j 

> c? 

1- * > 
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Fio. 3 t. 
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impedance offered at A* is 4153-31 tanh 3 -713 - 4MI-36 ohms, 
and at A, 3641-36 ohms. This makes the entering current at . 4 , 
under 100 volts, 0,037462 amperes- 



E 1_ IG. 22 . 


Finally we find the equivalent of the fourfold symmetrical 
system in Fig. 23, with O = 3,0257 hyps and s* = 4*53-3 1 ohms. 
The two equEil arms are e»* tanh (G 2) = 376S-91 ohms, and the staff 
leak l/(y.'sinh 0) — 404.008 ohms. AYe must now reduce the arm 



ohms to OE = 4263.91* The load is now ef or 1000 ohms for the 
symmetrical T, or E F ~ 500 ohms for the dissymmetrical T. This 
brings the system into agreement with Fig. 20. 
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Summary. 

t. Identical nets presenting corresponding pairs of terminals, are 
represented by one and the same dissymmetrical T or o ne and the 
same dissymmetrical ir r with its 0 h q r and = \z„ a ^ b . 

2. Such identica] nets may be connected, two in series, in three 
ways: fi) back-to-back-B, (a) back-to-back-A, (3) forward series* 

3. The back-to-back-B connection produces a symmetrical 
resultant T or ir f with 0 = 20, q — 1 and e* = s* fl of component 
nets- 

4. The hack-to-back-A connection produces a symmetrical re¬ 
sultant 7 ’ or w T with 0 = 2& f q ^ 1 and e* « z 9b of component nets. 

3- Further series connections of N back-to-bark-B pairs or back- 
to-back-A pairs, produce symmetrica) resultant T with 0 ~ 2 fj0. 
q « 1 and £* — or s* = respectively. 

6. Forward series connection of N nets produces a resultant 7^ 
whose arms have the same difference in impedance as any one 
component, and has the same £*& as that of any one component, but 
the total resultant angle 0 and the resultant q are not simple ex¬ 
pressions. They may be computed by the method of successive 
position angles. 

7. The easiest method of dealing with forward series con nee lions 
is to represent each section by a symmetrical 7’ having the same 
total arm resistance as the actual section T and to consider the 
actual system of N forward nets as a simple artificial line of N such 
symmetrical sections. The final 7 ' then has the correct staff leak 
and its equal arms are adjusted to present the same difference as any 
actual component 1 \ 

List of Symbols Employed, 

fljit qd Position angles along an artificial hue (hyperbolic 

radians z). 

Tie Voltages at points j 4 p B p on a line or system, 

0 Hyperbolic angle presented by a single net with 

respect to its two pairs of selected terminals 
(hyperbolic radians z)- 

^ Total hyperbolic angle presented by a series con¬ 

nection of nets (hyperbolic radians z)* 
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IS 


Ia. In 


N 

9 

S' 


R«. Rtj 


Plr Pi 


a 


Sdb 




£*& == 




Alternating or continuous current strengths at 
points A r B of a net or series connection of nets. 

j - V=T 

Number of identic al nets connected in series. 

Inequality ratio Vsw of a net or system (nu¬ 
meric /)* 

Inequality ratio of a pair of forward series con¬ 
nected nets (numeric z)* 

Impedance measured at C terminals of a net 
when the BJ 1 terminals are respectively freed 
and shorted (ohms Z)> 

Impedance measured at Bll terminals of a net 
when the AG terminals are respectively freed and 
shorted (ohms Z)- 

Impedances in the A and B arms of an equivalent 
T (ohms z )* 

Load impedance at motor end of a net or system 
(ohms Z)- 

geomean surge impedance of a net or system 
(ohms z)- 

surge impedance at A end of a net or system 
(ohms z). 

surge impedance at B end of a net or system 
(ohms z}* 

surge impedance of asymmetrical system (ohms z)* 
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FINAL CONCLUSIONS ON THE EVOLUTION, PHY- 
LOGENY, AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
THE FROBGSCIDEA, 

Rr HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, 

{Read Apri' SS, 1925.) 

]n 1900 l became Interested in the past history of the Elephant 
and Mastodont Order and a quarter-century of exploration and 
intensive research has enabled me to reach certain final conclusions 
as to the birthplace of this remarkable group, as to the origin and 
dispersal of many of the branches to which it gave rise, as to the 
stages of evolution which all these branches display in common, and 
as to the characters distinctive of each branch separating it from all 
the others. On these common and distinctive characters is founded 
a new phylogenetic classification of the Proboscides, very startling 
and novel to those conservatives who would embrace all the two 
hundred and ninety-odd species described from all parts of the 
world in two genera, namely: MastODON and Elephas! 

Yet this new phylogenetic classification rests upon a most 
intensive comparison of every single type specimen, a comparison 
extended and enlarged by all the other characters of each species and of 
each genus which have thus far been discovered, A type may be a 
single tooth discovered long ago, t.g„ the type of Mastodon mirificus 
Leidy: we now know the entire skeleton and dentition belonging to 
this animal ant! no longer calling it Mastodon distinguish it as Stego- 
mostodott win ficus uf Nebraska, with close affinities to the Penlah- 
phodoa skalensis of India and to the A rumens arvernensis of Au¬ 
vergne, France. Together these and related species constitute a 
Phylum which arose in the Miocene of India. 

Thus, irresistible evidence is accumulated against the older 
monophylelic theory, which would create a single line of descent 
passing front Mastodon through Stegodon into Elephas. and in favor 
of the firmly established polyphylogeny of from thirteen to twenty 
lines of proboscidean descent, four of which at least can be traced 

17 
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FIXM conclusions on the evolution, phy- 

LOGENY, AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
THE PROBOSCIDEA. 

By HRNRY FAIRFIELD OSBOR-V 
(Read Apti' Sj. J'pJJ.) 

Ill KJOO I became interested in the past history of the Elephant 
and Ma&todont Order and a quarter-century of exploration and 
intensive research has enabled me to reach certain rill a! conclusions 
as to the birthplace of this remarkable group, as to the origin and 
dispersal of many of the branches to which it gave rise, as to the 
stages nf evolution which all these branches display in common, and 
as to the characters distinctive of each branch separating it from all 
the others. Oil these common and distinctive characters is founded 
a new phylogenetic classification of the Proboscides, very startling 
and novel to those conservatives who would embrace all the two 
hundred and ninety-odd species described from all parts of the 
world in two genera, namely: MastODON and EllcHAs! 

Yet this new phylogenetic classification rests upon a most 
intensive comparison of every single type specimen, a comparison 
extended and enlarged by all the other diameters of cadi s pedes and of 
each grnifs which have thus far been discovered. A type may be a 
single tooth discovered Song ago, ff.g., the type of Mastodon mirifieus 
Leidy; we now know the entire skeleton and dentition belonging to 
this animal and no longer calling it Mastodon distinguish it as Shyo- 
mastodon mirifieus of Nebraska, with close affinities to the Pentalo- 
phodon dctilensis of India and to the Anancus amernetisis nf Au¬ 
vergne, France. Together these and related species constitute a 
Phylum which arose in the Miocene of India, 

Thus, irresistible evidence is accumulated against the older 
monopliyletic Lhcorv, which would create a single line of descent 
passing from Mastodon through Stegodon into litepltas, and in favor 
of the firmly established potyphytogeny of from thirteen to twenty 
lilies of proboscidean descent, four of which at least can be traced 
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back to the great continent of Africa, ihe birthplace of the Order 
Proboscides. 

Birthplace of the Order. 

In 1900 1 first clearly set forth the hypothesis of Africa as a great 
center of independent evolution and as a source of successive northward 
migrations of mastodtmts, one branch of which ultimately reached 
South America. An African invasion of great distinctness was that 
which marked the dose of Qligoccne time, when the Mastodon U and 
Dinotheres left Africa and entered Europe. This African migration 
is graphically displayed in the accompanying chart (Fig. 1 | r This 
Chart IV of iqoo has proved highly prophetic and has been largely 
confirmed by discoveries made in the years 1901 1905 in Africa and 
in 1 he years 1922-1923 in central Asia! represented herewith. It 
displays four great centers of adaptive radiation of the orders of 
mammals, namely: 


I. Africa 

IL Central Asia 

III. Australia 

Proboscidea 

Insect! vora 

Monotremata 

Ajchseoceti 

Cheiroptera 

Marsuptalia 

Hyracoidea 

Creadon ta 


Siren i a 

Carnivora 

IV. South America 

Lemuroidea 

Tillodonria 

Edentata 


Roden ti a 

Litoptema 


Taentodonta 

Toxodontia 


Primates 

Mesodonta 

Typotheria 


Amhlypoda 

Oceanic 


Condylarthra 

Mystacdceti 


Perissodactyla 

Aneylopoda 

Artiodaetyb 

India 

Anthnopoidea 

Qdontoceti 


I hese three facts seem to establish the African theory of origin: 
First, four great branches of the Proboscidea have been found in 
Africa in Oligocene or Lower Miocene time, none has been found in 
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Oligocene Eurasia; second, the proboscideans which arise in 
Oligocene Africa suddenly appear in the Lower Pliocene of Eurasia, 
and, third, there is no evidence that any proboscideans passed 
southward from Eurasia into Africa, 

Far back in Eocene and Oltgocene times the Proboscides 
branched into four great stocks, namely; 

L The Mchithekes (MfERlTHRRIOIDBA). Small, am¬ 
phibious and pa lustra I, with opposed upper and lower tusks. 

II. The Dinotheres (D1 NOTHERI 01 DEA). Large, pa- 
lustral and terrestrial, with down-turned lower tusks only, sharply 
crested teeth. 

1 JL The Mastodoxts (MASTODOXTOIDEA). Large upper 
and small lower tusks, bluntly crated grinders; chiefly browsers. 

IV. The Stegodonts and the Elephants (ELEPHAN'T- 
OIDEA). Upper tusks only; chiefly browsers and grazers. 

I he widest variation is: (l) In the various forms of use or'of 
disuse or the lower tusks; (a) in the absence (Dinotheres) of the 
upper tusks; (3) in the absence (Elephant oidca) of the lower tusks; 
-4J in the compensator,' evolution of the grinding teeth. In the 
exact measure that the tusks, upper or lower, cease to function, the 
grinding teeth rise to the emergency and increase their function. 

I or example, in all mammoths in which the superior tusks cease to 
function as feeding organs, the grinders reach the highest degree of 
com plication. As in other ungulates, the scale of dental compli¬ 
cation is an ascending one, from the lush food of the amphibious and 
pa]usir;it Moeritheries to the leafy and woody fibers of the mastodonts 
browing in the forests and savannas, seen in the increasing length of 
the crown and complication of the enamel as we pass from the forest- 
li\ Eng .Stegodontsand the forest-browsing Loxodonts into the chiefly 
grazing true Mastodons, and, geographically, from forests into 

grassv plains and savannas and finally into the grassv northern 
steppes. 

L The Mu-; kith ekes (Moerithe exoidea). 

Race J, The Mo: kith g res.— The Mcerithere*, named from 
Lake Moeris of the Greeks, are small amphibious promastodont.- of 
the Nonh African rivers and lakes; of Lower Oltgocene age they are 
the oldest, the most primitive, and the most diminutive probo- 
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scideam known. A single pair of enlarged upper and lower tusks, 
enamelled in front, abrade each other, as in the Jlippopotamus 
This is the same second pair of incisors which is enlarged in all probo¬ 
scideans. The primitive grinding teeth are archetypal to those of 
the higher mastodon ts. The Mceri there* disported abundantly in 
the estuaries and rivers of North Africa but are not known to have 
migrated northward or to have left African or Eurasiatic de- 
scendants. 

Tui£ Di\OTIJEri£S (DpiOTHRSXOlDEA), 

H-UH II, The Dinothf.res.— Sharply distinguished from ail 
other proboscideans are the Dinotheres, first, by the entire loss of 
the upper tusks, second, by the powerful down-turned lower tusks, 
and, third, by the sharply crested tapir-like teeth.. Confirmatory of 
their African origin is the newDiitolkcritmliobleyi from the east side 
ot \ ictoria Nyanza, of Lower or Middle Miocene age With 
powerful defensive tusks and elevated limbs, almost like those of the 
elephants, they immediately began their northward and eastward 
migration throughout the Miocene of Europe, attaining gigantic size 
in the Dittctktrium gigantissimum of Roumania, spreading all over 
southern India, but not, so far as we know, penetrating eastward as 
far as China and still less approaching the American continent. 
Nicy survived into early Pliocene time. 

III. The Mastodonts {Mastodoxtojdea), 

These animals, embraced until recently within the single genus 
Mastedm, surpassed even the true elephants in their worldwide 
migration, passing with great rapidity through Eurasia into North 
America and finally, in one of their branches, reaching far down into 
bouth America. Highly intelligent, resourceful, well defended by 
t eir giant tusks, they multiplied rapidly, doubtless they felt the 
pressure of an unchecked increase in numbers; they reached out in 
every forested region for every kind of browsing food, for even' kind 
of browsing habitat, whether in forests, pastures, fields, along rivers 
or streams, becoming adapted to all possible conditions of browsing 
de, even producing a desert-living form. In fact one of the most 
astonishing results of this research is the adaptive radiation of the 
Mastodouu into two main families, the Mastodoutid* and the 
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Bu no mas Lodi >i i tidie. and into no less than eight subfamilies. all very 
dearly distinguished from each other. These main and subsidiary 
branches may be set forth as follows: 

Family: M ASTO DON'T II >.E. Mastodon is of the Eurasian and 

American forests, distinguished by simple 
crests, springing from Pal&omastodon of 
northern Egypt. 

Race III. True Mastodons, springing directly f rom 
PcdatMHOSlodm of northern Egypt: typi¬ 
cal of the northern forestsof Eurasia and 
of North America, 

Race IV. The Yoke-toothed Mastodonts, or 
Z yoolopHODONTS i typified by Borson's 
mastodon of the Eurasian forests, 
BUXOMASTODONTIDjE. The Bunomasiodonts, dis¬ 
tinguished by trefoils or conelets in the 
valleys between the main crests. 

Race V. The Long-jawed Mastodonts, or Longi- 
ROSTRiMiS, springing directly from the 
long-jawed Phiomia of the North African 
Oligocene, becoming the Miocene Trilo- 
phodon of Europe and Asia, and the 
Pliocene Trilophodon of the northern 
United States. 

Race VI. The Tetralophodonts, the name refer¬ 
ring to the four ridge-crests on the an¬ 
terior molar teeth; typical of the Lower 
Pliocene of Germany, of Greece, and of 
India, and surviving in America almost 
until the Ice Age. 

Race VII, The Serrldestines, mastodonts with 
jaws of medium length, serrate outer and 
inner borders of the grinding teeth; dis¬ 
covered in the Miocene forest deposits of 
Europe; migrated to our southern and 
southeastern states, Texas and Florida, 
surviving to the dose of the Pliocene. 
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Race VIIL The Beak-jawed Mastodonts, or Rhyx- 
cuorosthines, distinguished by the 
downward curvature both of the upper 
and lower tusks; first appearing in 
northern Africa, reappearing in Colorado 
and California, traced down into Mexico. 

Race tX, The Nqtorostrines, signifying “masto- 
donts of the south'"; discovered in 
southern Texas, in Nebraska, sn southern 
California, and taking full and exclusive 
possession of the continent of South 
America. 

Race X. Short-jawed Mastqdonts* ok B re vi¬ 
nos trines, arising in the straight-tusked 
mastodoni of Auvergne, France* mi¬ 
grating across India, reaching Nebraska, 
and penetrating the desert region of 
Texas. 

R-ACE III. I he True Mastodons.- — It now appears probable 
that ihe diminutive P&hL&nutstodon of the primordial river Nile was 
most appropriately named and that it gave rise to the giant master 
don (Mastodon amerimnus) so abundant in the forests of eastern 
North America. Remains of the Upper Oligocenc Pala&mastodon 
are comparatively rare, and the reason why we have so little trace of 
the long journey of these animals from the borders of the Nile to the 
borders of our American rivers, the Ohio and the Hudson, is that 
remains of forest-living animals are always extremely rare. It is 
only when we arrive at the forest-bed deposits of our central and 
eastern states that fossil remains are discovered by the thousand ^ 
If this line of descent is confirmed,, it will furnish one of the romances 
of paleontology and of animal migration. 

Race IV, The Yoke-toothed Mastodqxts, or Zygolopho- 
Donts, Most interesting is the complete separation from our true 
American mastodon of the long Sine of yoke-toothed mastodonts of 
the forests of southern Europe under the name Zygafophodon, pro¬ 
posed by Vacek in 1877, The distinction is in the formation of the 
crest in Zygol&pkodm y which is almost as sharp as that in Dina- 
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ikeriuin or in the tapirs; thus, the first species found by Cuvier was 
named lapiroides* The scanty Miocene remains of these animals 
are invariably found in Jignitic deposits, signifying that they were 
swamp dwellers; this branch terminates in the large Upper Pliocene 
form named Mastodon borS&ni by Hays, the American palaeontol¬ 
ogist; the species has been traced eastward into Russia by Buffon 
and Pavlow, 

R_A.CE V, Tue LONG- jawed Mastodonfs, ok Loxgikostrixes, — 
In these animals the jaw became longer and longer until it attained 
the surpassing length of six feet seven Inches, reaching the ground. 
A pair of shovel-shaped lower tusks was used in uprooting plants, 
while the upper tusks served as weapons of offense and defense. 
The indubitable ancestors of these animals are four species of 
Pkwmia discovered in the Hayum of North Africa (= Phwmus 
minor r ?P. serridens, J\ winloni T and P + oshortii), successively 
increasing in size until P. osborni almost attains the length of smaller 
examples of the famous Trilophodon angusiidens of Europe. 

Thus arising, this extraordinarily successful long-jawed phylum 
spread rapidly all over western Europe, through India, reaching the 
plains region of North America in Lower Pliocene time and giving 
rise to numerous long-jawed species recently discovered in South 
Dakota, in Nebraska, and in Colorado by Erwin H. Barbour, Harold 
Cook, and E. L. Troxdl, This phylum culminates in the ponderous 
Trihphodon giganteus discovered by Troxell in South Dakota, w hich 
persisted w ell into Pliocene time, if it did not reach the summit of the 
Pliocene. 

Race VI, The TtoBAlOPHODONTS.—In contrast to the Trib- 
phodonts, in which the anterior molar teeth have three ridge-crests, 
all species of Tetmlophodon possess four ridge-crests. Compared 
with the excessively long slender jaw of Trilophodon T the jaw of 
Tetralophod&n Is of medium length, although the first species dis¬ 
covered was named by Kaup Mastodon longif oslris. The earliest 
appearance of members of this phylum is in the Miocene of Italy, 
whence they apparently migrated into the region of Eppelsheim, 
Germany, and thence eastward across India into North America, 
where they are first discovered in the Lower Pliocene Tefratopkodon 
cam pester, found on the borders of the Republican River, Kansas. 
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From this primary American stage a successive series of Tetralopho 
donts evolved, known by grinding teeth of increasing complication, 
until the Tttralophodan (ManMia) harbouri stage was reached of tiie 
Upper Pliocene. 

Race VI h Thf_ Serridentines p or Serrate-tix >theu Masto 
donts.— Like the Zygotophodonis, these animals are first known In 
the Miocene forests of Europe; they are traced into the ancient 
forest bed of Austria; a single specimen (Serridtntinus nwrigalimsis) 
was fortunately discovered in the northern portion of the desert of 
Gobi; they migrated especially to our southern states where they 
are found in the SerridetUhtus produ&US of Cope, also in the south¬ 
eastern United States where they gave rise to the SerridsnHnus 
obscurus of Leidy and to the largest and most recent species, 
Serridtnlinus fioridanus r thus surviving to the very close of Pliocene 
time. 

Race V3II t The Beak-jawed Mastodovts, or Rhyncjio- 
KOSTRIVES,—Unlike the preceding phyla of Longirostrines, Tetralo- 
phodunis, and Serriden tines, these animals have a broad enamel 
band on the outer side of their superior and inferior incisive tusks 
and both these tusks have a sharp downward curvature. The 
rostrum of the louver jaw is swollen into a down-curved beak; 
consequently they are distinguished as the "beak-jawed” masto- 
donts,. Possibly the ancestor of this phylum is the Mastodon 
spencvri of North Africa, described by Colonel Fourtati. A few 
scattered specimens have been found in Colorado and California, but 
these animals do not become abundant until we discover them in the 
high plateaus of Mexico, where their remains are mingled with those 
of the next phylum, the Xotorostrines. 

Race IX, The Nqtorostrines.—T ypified by the Mastodon 
andium and the M+ humboldtii of Cuvier, these abort-jawed South 
American mastodonts arc among the most famous species In Lite 
whole history of mammalian paleontology. It is only recently, 
through the researches of Marcellin Boule and of Osborn, also 
through the discoveries of Cope and of Frick, that we have been able 
to clearly distinguish from the genus Mastodon Cuvier these two 
widely separated South American genera, named respectively 
Dibelodon andium t after the typical Andean species with enamel 
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ribbons on its tusks, and Omerottita {Mastodon) kumboidtii, spe¬ 
cifically named by Cuvier in honor of von Humboldt, genetically by 
Osborn in honor of Cuvier himself, Dibdodon andium was distinctly 
the mastodont of the forests and mountains, while CmUronins 
humboldtii preferred a plains and pampas habitat, although this 
distribution is not conclusive. 

Race X, The Brevikostki^es, ok Short-jawed Mastodonts.— 
The Breviroatrines apparently originated in the Upper Miocene 
A na ficus perimensis of India* These animals were first distinguished 
by a peculiar twisting of the inner and outer cones of the grinding 
teeth, a character clearly displayed in the Upper Pliocene Anauats 
arvernensis of Auvergne, France, which traveled even farther 
northwest into the British Isles. In the India center these Brevi* 
rostrines developed into the Pentahphadon sivahnsis of Falconer, 
hut before reaching this stage gave olf the American branch which 
reached western Nebraska in Upper Pliocene time, as first discovered 
by Leidy in his Mastodon mid fiats, so named because of the marvel¬ 
ous plication of the enamelled grinding teeth; they then traveled 
down into our southwestern states. This animal appears to have 
been the first to adapt itself to a purely desert habitat, because it 
was found in the ancient playi lakes of Arizona in the species 
Stegoma&todan orison® Gidley. 

IV. The Stegodonts and the Elephants (Elephantoidea). 

The Elephantoidea are uniformly distinguished from the Mceri- 
therioidea, the Di no therioidea, and the Mastodon toidea by the 
extremely early loss of the lower Incisor teeth and by the corre- 
ipondjpgly supreme development of the superior incisor teeih Into 
the long straight tusks of Stegodon ganesa, into the long, powerful, 
slightly up-turned tusks of the African elephant (LoxodorUa) and of 
the true elephant {Elephas), all of which arc very extensively and 
continuotislv used in the collection of food, either in the uprooting of 
plants or in the down-turning of branches* This useful function 
continues to a very advanced age in Loxodonta and Elephas, whereas 
in all three of the mammoths (Arckidiskodon, Parelephas, and 
Mamtnonteus), the tusks turn inwards and completely cross each 
other in old age, thus being no longer of use for feeding purposes: 
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this incurving of Lhe tu>ks, is accompanied by extreme fore-and-aft 
abbreviation of the skull. 

Where the tusks are used most, as in the Stegodonts and the 
African Elephants, the grinding teeth are less complex; in the true 
elephants {Eh'pfms), where the tusks are less powerful and not as 
frequently used, Lhe grinding teeth become more complex: in the 
mammoths (Mammovleits), where the tusks are the least used, the 
teeth become the most complex. This compensation or economy of 
growth principle as between the tu>ks and the grinders Is thus again 
illustrated among the Frobosddea. 

Family : EL hPHAN I'lD.-E, distinguished by plated grinding teeth 
developing out of the more or less closely compressed, 
serrated ridges of SU'godm into the broadly plated 
grinders of Archidiskodon , the lozenge-shaped grinders of 
Loxodonta, and the compressed, finely plated grinders of 
Fateh pirns, of Mammwtfeus, and of Eltphas the type 
genus of the family. 

Race XI. The Stegodonts. Apparently traced from the 
Miocene of Europe into the forests of India, of 
the East Indies, and of western China; es¬ 
sentially dwellers in the tropical and more or 
less arid, lush forests of the East Indies. 

Race XII. The African Elephants, or Lonouonts, dis¬ 
tinguished by their lozenge-shaped grinders; 
related to the diminutive species of the Medi¬ 
terranean islands and to the giant Loxodonta 
antique of western Europe and the Loxodonta 
namadita of southern Asia and of the Asiatic 
islands. 

Race XIII. The Southern Mammoths, or ARctiiprsKo- 
Donts. Excessively broad-plated grinders with 
abundant cement; first known in India, 
migrating westward into southern Europe, east¬ 
ward into America, where arriving in late 
Pliocene or early Pleistocene time they finally 
gave rise to the Imperial Mammoth, Archi- 
disktidon impemlcr, the last of its race. 
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Race XIV. Parelefhas, the North Temperate Mammoths, 
a phylum intermediate between the true boreal 
mammoths (Mammontcus) and the southern 
Archidiskodonls, and in many ways collateral 
to the development of the true Elephas; favor¬ 
ing the forests and savannas of the temperate 
zone: first known in the Upper Pliocene and 
Lower Pleistocene of Europe, traced into Amer¬ 
ica, where they gave rise to the great Jeffer¬ 
sonian Mammoth, Pa eel epha s jffcts otiu. 

Race XV. The Woolly Mammoths (MammoKteos), typi¬ 
fied by the boreal EJephas primi genius of 
Rlumenbach, These hardy and somewhat 
dwarfed mammoths of the northern tundras 
and stepise? crossed northern Asia and arrived 
in America in late Glacial times. 

Race XVI. The True Elephants (the EJephas of Linn am s). 
Of unknown ancestry, probably originating in 
the plains of northern Asia; first known in 
India early in the Age of Man and giving rise 
to the recent geographic varieties of India, 
Burma, and Ceylon. 

Race XI, The STEGODONTS- —From Miocene to Pleistocene 
time, these very primitive elephants known as Stegodonts were 
dwellers in the tropical forests, extending from India and the East 
Indies to China. Differing from the mastodoilt family, the Stego- 
cfonts have a new kind of grinding tooth with multiple ridge-crests, 
from which the grinding teeth of all the higher elephant races may 
have been derived, and it is not improbable that a certain primitive 
branch of the Stegodonl family wandered into northern Asia and 
was there transformed into some of the primitive members of the 
elephant family; such transformation certainly did not occur in 
southern Asia, where the Stegodonts have their own independent 
history that culminated in the prodigious and widespread Stego- 
don tines, which left their fossil remains in the same deposits with 
the earliest of the mammoths. The best-known among these giant 
Stegodonts is the species Stegadon gantsa. named after one of the 
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legendary deities of India* It is contemporary with a giant true 
elephant related to the African. 

Race XI 1 t The African Elephants, or Loxolonts —e 
know little of the direct ancestral history of the true African Ele¬ 
phant, LaxvdOTtia afficam, because none of the fossil elephants of 
Africa shows the true lozenge-shaped patterns on the surface of the 
grinding teeth, to which the name Loxodonia refers* From the 
vast unexplored strata of central Africa we look forward constantly 
to the filling in of this missing chapter in proboscidean history- 

Osborn has recently proposed the new genus Pilgrimm for the 
numerous fossil elephants of Africa and of the Mediterranean 
Elands which, while related to iMtpdonta in the structure of the skull 
differ in the long and very narrow grinding teeth wi th numerous and 
closely compressed ridge-plates, quite unlike the lozenge-shaped 
ridge-plates of Loxodonta. There are no less than thirteen spec.es 
distributed all over Africa and the Mediterranean islands, from 
Zululand on the south to Cyprus and Crete on the north. 

Osborn has also distinguished as Sivalikia the g.ant elephants of 
southern Eurasia, characterized by relatively broad grmdmg teeth 
with numerous relates and by the absence or rudiment of the 
-bxodont sinus," the Cranium resembling that of the true African 
Elephant. Five specie* arc embraced In dlls genus, namely Uxo- 
donta namadica of India, L. aniiqtut of western Europe, and three 

ancestral species* 

Race XIII. The Southern Mammoths, or Arghidisko- 
uo^S—The phylum Arekidiskodon, signifying "primitive ridgv- 
plates.” takes its’name from the adaptation of the grinding teeth to 
shrub-browsing and to the crushing of great masses of eaves and 
twigs; the ridge-plates arc very far apart and the enamel bands are 
broad The phylum rises In the Archidiskodon planifrons of the 
Upper Pliocene of India, from which is descended the giant Areln- 
dildon or Southern Mammoth of the Ph~cneand 

Lower Pleistocene (Orests of Italy, France, nod the Bnt.sh lsUn. 
.brace it wandered to America in Upper Pliocene 0. lo«r Hoisto- 
cue time whore this majestic animal was discovered .0 Nebraska 
by Ferdinand Hnyden. estploring geologist, and aptly tlescnbed b. 
Joseph Leidy in 1858 as Elephas imptrolor- This name, signify ing 
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the '"imperial elephant/ 1 given tn reference to the surpassing size of 
the grinding, teeth, Is also appropriate through our more recent 
knowledge of the impressive height of the animal, justified by 
discoveries of remains of this gigantic animal in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Iowa, Texas. California, and Mexico, consisting of portions of teeth, 
skulls, and skeletons sufficient to establish the fact that the full- 
grown animals attained a height of 13j to [4 feet, exceeding by 
2J feet the tallest of the existing African elephants and rivaled only 
by the gigantic straight-tusked elephant of India, and of western 
Europe known as Lvxadonta antique. The phylum apparently 
becomes extinct in Lower Pleistocene time both in Europe and 
America, 

Race XIV, Parelephas. The North Temperate Mam¬ 
moths.— It has taken many years of study to disentangle die lineage 
of this great immigrant from that of the Southern Mammoth* on the 
one hand and that of the Woolly Mammoths on the other. With 
the aid of Prof. Hans Pohlig of Bonn and of Prof* Charles Dep&ret of 
the University of Lyons this lineage has been traced back to 
Germany, to southern France, and to the British Isles, and it is now 
a well established fact that the Jeffersonian Mammoth came from 
smaller and more primitive ancestors which wandered in the north 
temperate forests and meadows of western Europe during the first 
half of the Age of Man. These European forebears replaced ihe 
ancestors of the Imperial Mammoth and were in Lum replaced by 
great herds of the Woolly Mammoth that entered Europe in the 
closing period of the Age of Man, These animals are so distinct 
from either the Imperial or Woolly Mammoth stock that w T e have 
given them the separate generic designation of Parelepha$ r in allusion 
to 1 heir development parallel with the true elephants of India. 
Whereas the European branch of Parefepfias became extinct the 
American branch flourished exceedingly in the temperate regions of 
ihe United States, and its fossil remains are far more numerous than 
those o! either the Imperial or the Woolly Mammoth; Parekphas 
also endured for a long period of time and underwent a considerable 
evolution In respect to its grinding teeth, from an earlier stage which 
we have named Pardephosjefftrsonii, in honor of President Jefferson, 
to a final stage (Pardephas jeff trstmii progrtssus) in w hich the third 
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upper molar possessed as many as thirty plates and the third lower 
molar twenty-six* 

Second only in to the Imperial Mammoth, the JtHTefsonian 
Mammoth succeeded its imperial forerunner and survived the severe 
climate of the Fourth Glaciation, at the close of which it became 
extinct. 

Rage XV, The Woolly Mammoths of the Genus Mam¬ 
mon te us. —It appears probable that European paleontologists have 
mistaken the teeth of of Lower Pleistocene time for 

those of Mammontcus and that the true Woolly Mammoth appears 
in central Europe, as in North America, only near the close of 
Pleistocene time. Also it now seems that late in the Age oi Man, 
during the Fourth Glacial period, the Ekphas primigtnius from the 
northern steppes and tundras of western Europe descended into 
Germany and France. The first to make comparison between this 
west European race and the American varieties was L^r. Hugh 
Falconer, who declared that while the same number of enamel ridge* 
plates was present in Lhe forms of both regions, namely, twenty-four 
in the last molar of each Jaw, the American animals were in general 
characterized by still finer and more compressed ridge-plates than 
those of western Europe. Thus we may distinguish one of our own 
forms as Mamnumteus primigenius amerkanus, while in Indiana and 
in Alaska we find a type of mammoth w r ith close-fitting enamel ridge- 
plates to the number of twenty-seven and of such exceeding fineness 
that we have named it MaMttumteus primigmius compressus. This 
adaptation of the grinding teeth for grazing habits was to enable the 
animal to feed upon the hard grasses which covered the tundras and 
steppes of die north during the summer season, Thus the Woolly 
Mammoth was chiefly a grazer, as proved by the stomach contents 
of fruzen carcasses recovered from the ice in Siberia. 

Race XVI, The True Elephants of the Genus ElefhaS of 
Linn.'EL's.—T he history of the true genus EUpkas indicia of Lin- 
nseus still lies buried in the rocks of the great Eurasia tic continent 
north of India, for as our knowledge stands at present the true 
Indian Elephant suddenly appears in India during the latter part of 
the Age of Man and all attempts to derive this animal directly either 
from Race XI (the Stcgodonis) or from Races XIII to X\ (Archi- 
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diskodon, PartUphas, Mammontrus) do not stand the test ol the 
higher criticism of palffiontolopsis, The profound reason for this 
new point of view taken by the present writer is that, while the 
grinding teeth of hlephas indicus are superficially similar to the 
grinding teeth of several of the species of Pardepkas t the cranium of 
the two animals is profoundly different, also the use and form of the 
tusks; the £. indicus cranium is rounded, bulbous, and relatively 
longer than the extremely abbreviated cranium of Pardtphus; in E. 
indicus the tusks are used to the very end of the life of the animal, 
whereas in Pardephas the tusks cross each other in old age and can 
no longer be used in the prehension of food. 


I lius the Proboscides, included within the two genera Mastodon 
and EUpkas by Richard Lydekker in 1886, have actually diverged 
into twenty-eight generic and subgeneric phyla, as distinguished up 
to the present time, with other phyla doubtless remaining to be 
discovered. These generic and subgeneric phyla are as follows: 

Stegoiophodon 

Stegodon 
Loxodonta 
Stvalikia 
FUgrimia 
A Tchidishodon 
Pardephas 
Mantmontau 
Elephas 

1 he primary genera, Mceritherium, Paitt&mastodon, and Phiamia, 
are represented by three to four species each, as analyzed by 
: atsumoto anti Osborn; most of the remaining genera are repre¬ 
sented by species varying in number. While some of these genera 
are bettor known than others, there is little doubt that the more fully 
we know them the more numerous will be found the generic differ¬ 
ences which distinguish them. Thus the Proboscidea, formerly 
regarded as almost monophyletic, are shown to be highly poly- 


Mccrithtrium 

Dmolkmutn 

PaltEQnnisiQdon 

Phiomiu 

Mastodon 

Mwm&stodm 

Zygobphodon 

Tritopk&don 

Tetralophodzm 


Lydtkkma 

MorrUlia 

Senidenihuis 

Shynchothenum 

Cuvierormts 

Dibdodon 

Eubdodon 

Atmncus 

Pcntalophodm 

Steg&nmstodoTi 
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phyletic, because each of the twenty-right genera or subgenera 
represents a long series of ascending mutations and species. (. onse- 
quently the phylogenetic diagram, which displays this worldwide 
adaptive radiation, exhibits four main stems indicated in the termi¬ 
nal umKA h five great family branches indicated in the terminal 
lUM, thirteen subfamily branches indicated in the terminal IX-E. and 
twenty-eight generic branches, as listed above. 

Americas Musecu of Natural History, 

New York. 


SOME NEW EXPERIMENTS IN GRAVITATION, 
FIFTH PAPER. 

Change in Weight of Metals under Strain. 

By CHARLES F. BRUSH. 

(Read April 24, wj.) 

The writer has heretofore presented six papers on the subject of 
gravitation, 1 the last four of which have been under the present title, 
and numbered. These four papers have cited in detail much 
evidence to the effect that the relation between weight and inertial 
mass (mass-weight ratio) differs very considerably In certain 
different substances: very much more than probable experimental 
errors can account for. The last of the four papers contains a 
summary of ratio differences found, and a brief discussion of them. 
It should be studied by all interested in this important subject. 

The present paper introduces another phase of the subject viz., 
change in mass-weight ratio in the same substance by change of 
physical condition. 

Toward the close of the third paper referred to, the writer cited 
reasons for believing that mass-weight ratio in some metals is not 
constant, but varies slightly with physical condition. In other 
words, that a constant mass, or quantity of metal may be appreci¬ 
ably changed in weight by changing its physical condition. 

A very large amount of careful experimental work has been 
expended on this problem during the last three or four years, par¬ 
ticularly during the last year and a half. The earlier efforLs w T ere 
directed to finding a practicable, reliable and efficient method of 
attack. These efforts were finally successful. 

I he best method of procedure consists in certain heat-treatment 
of the metal to bring about a definite molecular or crystalline con¬ 
dition, before the first weighing* This is essential. After weighing, 

1 Sri**#, March 10. 1911 ; Nature, March 23, 1911. Pm k . Am. PhiL Soc, } 
Vol. LI I!,, No. 213, January- May, 1914: VoL LX., No. 2 , 1921; Vol + LXI 
No. 3- 192*: Vo]. LXIL, Xo. 3r 1923; VoL I-XIII. No. t. 192^ 
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the metal is subjected in more or less drastic and sustained pressure, 
usually in many stages, with occasional periods of rest to permit the 
spontaneous changes which sometimes occur, and re-weighed after 
each stage of treatment. The treatments are so conducted as to 
preclude any loss or gain of substance. 

Following is a detailed account of such procedure, and apparatus 
employed. 

Preparation of Metal for Testing. 

Fig. l shows in vertical axial section a conical assay crucible of 
fireclay A about 13 cm. high- B is a tube of pyrex glass about ] ,7 
cm, inside diameter, open at both ends and centrally located in the 



Fig b i. 


crucible. The space na between the tube and crucible Es packed 
with very tine dry molding sand. This is a slow conductor of heat. 
C is a thick block of " siloed " cowing the crucible and its contents. 
Siloed is a very poor conductor of heat. 

The metal to be treated is first cast in an iron mold to form a 
cylinder 1.6 cm. diameter, so as to fit loosely in the pyrex glass tube. 
A sufficient length is cut nearly to fill the tube, and lowered into it. 
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The whole is then plated in a large electric muffle furnace, 
provided with a pyrometer, and already heated to something like 
the melting point of the metal* The temperature is then raised to 
about 200° C. above the melting point and maintained there by a 
rheostat in the heating circuit. This procedure causes melting of 
the metal from the bottom upward, and thus insures absence of air 
bubbles. When melting is complete, the siloed block is removed 
from the top and placed at the side of the crucible. Heating is 
continued half an hour to secure approximate uniformity of temper¬ 
ature throughout. Then the siloed block is replaced on top of the 
crucible, the heating current stopped and all left to cool many hours 
in the furnace. 

Several important things happen during the cooling, (i) The 
slow passage of the metal through the freezing process yields com- 
paratively large crystal grains. 121 Solidification proceeds from the 
lower end upward, thus giving a sound castings except at the upper 
end, which is often somewhat spongy. This is cut off and discarded. 
In the case of an alloy, some segregation may occur. For instance, 
a rinc aluminum alloy containing 5 per cent, of aluminum was found 
by analysis to be a little richer in aluminum at the upper end than 
at the lower end* (3) As the zone of solidification creeps upward, 
cooling occurs both at the bottom and circumference of the zone, 
whereby direction of the crystal grain growth is diagonal to the axis 
of the cylinder; because grain growth is always normal to the cooling 
surface. This condition is sought, and is believed to be highly 
beneficial A cylinder prepared in this way yields much more 
readily to end pressure than when the grain growth is either longi¬ 
tudinal or transverse to the axis. 

Finally, the metal cylinder removed by cutting away the glass 
tube with a diamond, and machined to the desired dimensions either 
as a solid cylinder or thick-walled tube. In doing this, the met nil 
casting is much reduced in diameter, and better results are obtained 
than when a smaller casting is made requiring but little removal of 
surface. Thus it appears that the outer portion of the casting is the 
less effective* 

That very slow cooling of the melted metal as described above is 
essential to the highest success is evidenced by the fact that if the 
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covered crucible, ready for cooling, Ixr removed from the furnace and 
allowed to cool (much more rapidly) outride the furnace, the effects 
produced by subsequently stressing the metal are comparatively 
small. 

Pressure Devices. 


Figs. 3 and 3 illustrate two forms of device for everting com¬ 
pressive stress on a specimen of metal or alloy under examination 
and permitting accurate weighing in both unstressed and stressed 



Fig. 3. 



Fig, 
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condition. All parts* except the brass suspension hooks ft, and steel 
step i of Fig. 3. are made of duralumin alloy heat treated and 
worked for greatest strength. This materia! is eminently we!! 
suited for the purpose because it is nearly twice as strong as cold 
drawn brass, has only about a third of its weight, and does not 
tarnish in normal air. 

The device shown in Fig. 2, the first form used h consists of a 
central rod b t S cm. diameter, threaded at both ends (73 mm, pitch) 
and provided with a fixed nut c at its lower end and a compression 
nut d at its upper end- The nuts are made long enough to embrace 
more than two diameters of the threaded rod so as to avoid stripping 
the thread when the central rod is stressed nearly to its elastic limit. 
The compression nut d is beveled at its lower end to reduce its 
radius of friction on the friction collar c* and so that the small 
quantity of oil used between the surfaces of friction cannot spread 
to the outer surface of the nut. The extra collar/ is adapted to be 
held against rotation by an aluminum wrench when the compression 
nut d is advanced against heavy pressure, and thus avoid torsional 
stress on the specimen g being tested. The latter is in the form of a 
hollow cylinder just freely fitting the central rod, and is smoothly 
machined to such external diameter as will afford a cross-section 
within the crushing capacity of the device. 

This device (Fig, 2) has worked well lor the softer metals lead, 
bismuth, cadmium, tin and aluminum and the softer alloys; but is 
not sufficiently powerful for the harder metals and alloys. And it 
requires accurate boring of the cylinder, which is troublesome, and 
involves loss of the central portion of the annealed metal which is 
though l to be the most valuable part. 

A more powerful device is shown in axial cross-section in Fig. 3. 
It consists of a thick-walled tube k with a long screw-plug in each 
end, 1.25 mm. pitch of thread. The upper plug l is beveled at its 
lower end which rests on the polished steel step t. This friction 
contact is oiled. The specimen nf annealed metal m under treat¬ 
ment, if smaller in diameter than to fit just freely the bore of the tube 
^ is kept central in the tube by a very open spiral of brass or 
aluminum wire of suitable gage. All parts of both devices are 
worked to a smooth bright surface, as are also the specimens to be 
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tested. The latter are machined truly cylindrical, with perfectly 
flat ends normal to the axis. 

The screw t breads of the compression nut and plug are oiled, and 
then thoroughly wiped with a clean soft cloth. This leaves sufficient 
oil for lubrication on the sides of the threads, which are not reached 
by the cloth (a few mgs. in all). A heavy lubricating oil is used 
which has been exposed in a shallow vessel to the air of the labo¬ 
ratory for several years, and is believed to have no appreciable vapor 
tension, and hence does not evaporate. No oil is left on any exposed 
part. 

When weighings are to be made, the device Fig. 2 or 3 with its 
cylinder of metal to Its tested, all wiped perfectly clean, is suspended 
on the left-hand end of the balance beam by means of its brass hook 
k and a brass wire link depending from the lower pan hook of the 
balance arm, while Lho left pan remains, hanging free. 

The brass hook and link, every part of the duralumin, the metal 
under test, and in the case of Fig. 3, the centering wire spiral and 
steel step 1 are counterpoised on the right-hand pan by a closely 
equal weight of the same material cut from the same stock and 
having the same character of surface. This counterpoising even 
extends to the lubricating oil, a small drop of which is placed in a 
shallow cavity in the top of this duralumin counterpoise. Under 
these conditions no correction is required for changing buoyancy of 
the air due to changing barometric pressure, moisture con Lent or 
temperature. 

The Balance. 

Fig, 4 is a plan diagram of the balance and its surroundings. El 
is mounted in a substantial cabinet of well seasoned and varnished 
wood D, with a glass door « hinged at a. The cabinet is firmly 
bolted 10 a brick wall 40 cm. thick, in a targe room of the basement 
laboratory in which temperature is very steady, rarely varying one 
degree in 24 hours. The wall to which the cabinet is attached is an 
inside one equally warm on both sides: and the cabinet is 8 m. from 
the nearest of the four small windows of the room, which are never 
opened. 

An excellent Becker balance E of 200 grams capacity is carefully 
leveled on the floor of the cabinet. The balance case has the usual 
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glass sides and ends p . A zinc plate r, 15 cm. diameter lies on the 
floor of the balance case tinder each pan $. These plates* and the 
brass column t which supports the balance beam above, are electri¬ 
cally "grounded;” so that when the beam is raised off its agate 
bearings both pans and their loads, as well as the zinc plates are 
grounded, thus preventing electrostatic attraction or repulsion 
between the pans or loads and the floor of the balance case. The 
usual mechanism for raising and lowering the bcam f and for niaiiipti- 
lating the velvet- tipped pan checks, is operated from outside the 
cabinet by simple means not shown- 



Fic+ 4. 

A beam of light from the small lamp u Y restricted by the dia¬ 
phragms 1? and w, is concentrated by a lens a: on the ivory reading- 
scale y . Most of the heat of the lamp Is absorbed by a plate of glass 
0 1 cm. thick, and much of the remaining heat is reflected by the 
glass doors 3* and p „ Aside from the small beam of light described 
above, no light or heat front the lamp gets into the cabinet; and no 
disturbance from the presence of the lamp has been detected* 

A thick screen of cellular paper itf, attached to the door of the 
cabinet r serves to keep heat from the observer out of the cabinet; 
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and through a small horizontal slot in this screen the reading-scale y 
is viewed, highly magnified by a $ cm. microscope objective a. The 
latter is adapted to move forward and backward in guides for 
focusing. 

As the reading-scale provided by the maker of the balance was 
unfitted for the present purpose, the surface of the ivory tablet was 
ground away sufficiently to remot e all former engraving, polished, 
and reengraved with very fine lines .25 mm. apart. This scale was 
engine divided, so that its lines are equally sparred. The lower end 
of the beam pointer is ground to a very sharp point and blackened, 
and swings very close to the scale. 

The lower pan of Fig. 4 shows the magnified scale and pointer 
as they appear in the held of the microscope. It is not difficult to 
read the position of the pointer at the end of its excursion to twenti¬ 
eths of a division of the scale; and by moving the eye of the observer 
slightly to right or left, all parts of the scale may be read. Of course 
this involves some parallax; but by keeping the pointer in the center 
of the fietd, parallax is always the same in the same part of the scale, 
and so does not matter. 

Obviously, it is essential that the floor of the balance case be 
kept perfectly level, especially in the line of the beam; and for this 
purpose a precision level {not shown) is placed on the floor of the 
case parallel with the front, and a line of sight ts so arranged that 
tangenev of one end of the bubble with a hair line on the glass may 
lie maintained without any parallax error. Occasionally a very 
slight adjustment of level is indicated and made. The necessity for 
this adjustment arises from the very' slow dwtortional effect of 
shrinking or swelling of the wood of the cabinet and balance case 
following changes of moisture content In the air. 

The balance is adjusted to a half period of about 1$ seconds; and 
with the largest loads used, 175 180 grams, gives a deflection of 

9.7 scale divisions for 1 mg. change. For loads as small as 60 grams, 
the deflection rises to 14 scale divisions for 1 mg. I n every case 
deflection is nearly' proportional to change of load, and is taken as a 
measure of it. And as the usual changes are much less than 1 mg., 
movement of the rider is not necessary during the many weighings 
involved in onv experiment- 
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The above indicated sensitiveness is ample for the purpose in 
hand, and the zero point does not materially drift or wander. Of 
course the balance might be made several times more sensitive by 
greatly lengthening the period: but this would necessitate moving 
the rider, and would also make the weighings unduly tedious. 


Method op Weighing. 

I he compression device Fig. 2 or 3, with the specimen of metal or 
alloy to be tested, is hung on the left-hand end of the balance beam 
as above described, while the various items of the counterpoise are 
placed on the right-hand pan, with the beam rider finally so placed 
that a right-hand deflection of one or tw'o scale divisions is indicated 
by the pointer. 

After the cabinet and balance case have been left open for some 
hours, without the tamp u or presence of the observer, so that all 
pans may acquire uniformity or temperature, the cabinet and case 
are closed, Lhe lamp lighted, the beam and pans lowered onto the 
agate bearings and excursion limits of the pointer read on the scale 
and noted. 

The first two or three excursions are neglected, and the first 
reading noted is always to the right, hour excursions each way are 
noted, constituting a set, and then the beam is raised from the agate 
and lowered again, and four more right and four left readings are 
made; and so on until six such sets of readings are noted. This 
constitutes a group of readings, and the mean value of the six set-s is 
taken as the value of the group. 

1 he reason for making so many "sets” of readings lies in the fact 
that when the central agate knife-edge is raised and then lowered, it 
does not always return to exactly its former position on its agate 
plate; so Lhat some of the six sets of readings may differ front each 
other as much as a tenth of a scale division. But by taking the 
mean value of six sets, the probable error of a group is reduced to 
something like one part in forty millions of the total load. 

During the next few hours several more groups of readings arc 
made, to note the effect, if any, of the presence of the lighted lamp, 
or any fortuitous cause of disturbance. Very slight changes are 
sometimes found, and the mean value of all the groups is taken as 
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the true zero or rest position of the pointer- "I he reason why so 
much care is taken to establish this position is that it forms the basis 
of comparison for all the subsequent weighings. 

Ncxt, the cabinet and balance case are opened, the compression 
device with its load is unhooked from balance and carried to another 
room, and its lower nut or plug is damped in a large bench-vise 
provided with polished metal false jaws. Then with a 25 cm - 
adjustable wrench with polished jaws (never used for any other 
purpose) the upper or compression nut or plug is turned unul 
considerable resistance is felt, and the wrench handle brought to 
some definite position for future reference. Finally, the device is 
carried back to and hung on the balance as before, and the case and 
cabinet are closed, having been opened less than a minute. Every- 
thing involved in the compression has been kept scrupulously clean, 
and the compression device has been handled w'ith felt covered 
tongs. 

Of course the work done in the screw turning and compression 
above detailed very' slightly warms the parts, so that the next 
weighing, if made shortly after compression, always shows spurious 
lightness. Hence time must be allowed for dispersion *h' s heat 
Usually, weight becomes substantially constant within an hour after 
compression, and this interval or more is always allowed. W hen, 
however, after several partial screw turnings pressure becomes 
sufficient to start crushing of the metal, two or more hours may be 
necessary to reach stable conditions, because, doubtless, for a time, 
there is some spontaneous generation of heat while the metal 
continues slowly flowing. 

Following the first stage of compression and subsequent weighing 
as above outlined, many more similar compressions and weighings 
are made until the metal cylinder is permanently shortened. This 
may take several days. Usually the screw is advanced one sixteenth 
turn at each step, and note made of the increasing resistance to 

turning. 

In several cases, where the specimen of metal w as too large or too 
hard to be stressed beyond its elastic limit, although very consider¬ 
able loss of weight was sustained, this loss was wholly and accurately 
recovered within a few hours after the pressure was relieved; thus 
inspiring great confidence in the stability of the weighing apparatus. 
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In a long series of experiment* with many metals there has been 
no evidence whatever of any loss of weight by attrition; nor of gain 
by oxidation. All specimens of metals and alloys have remained 
bright without visible tarnish during the lime of experimentation 
with them. 

Rkslxts. 

Jn a large majority of the many experiments, made with various 
metals and alloys, however prepared for testing, some loss of weight 
has attended the application of severe compressive stress. In a 
feu cases a small gain in weight has occurred in the early stages of 
pressure application* followed by loss at higher pressure. 

Lead, bismuth, cadmium, tin, and more slowly zinc, undergo 
spontaneous annealing and recrystallizaEion at room temperature; 
and this tends constantly to neutralize the effect of pressure. Zinc 
is one of the most efficient metals found, when alloyed with a small 
quantit\ of certain metals to harden it and prevent spontaneous 
annealing. Aluminum gives excellent results without hardening. 

A very remarkable alloy of zinc 89, aluminum 7, and copper 4 
per cent., known as Rosen bain's alloy, behaves in a most unusual 
way. When melted and quickly cooled, it is very elastic, like 
tempered steel, and almost as hard. Its fracture is almost white and 
quite structureless. But when melted and very slowly cooled in the 
usual manner, its fracture shows some very small crystals in an 
amorphous matrix. 

W hen thus modified by slow cooling, and subjected to very high 
pressure, this alloy experiences considerable loss of weight but tends 
- low 1 \ to recover this loss spontaneously* and at the same time 
shrinks longitudinally and partially relieves the pressure upon it as 
tv [deuced by easier turning of the screw. When again high pressure 
is applied this phenomenon is repeated. When pressure is released, 
complete recovery of initial weight occurs in a few hours, although 
the cylinder is permanently shortened. This seems an extreme case 
of spontaneous annealing or restoration of condition. 

An alloy of 40 pans *inc with 60 parts aluminum, melted and 
slowly cooled in the manner of Fig. i, experienced rather large loss of 
wejght under high pressure in many steps. Much of the loss was 
sudden, with partial recovery in next 2 or 3 steps. 
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An alloy of 95 zinc with 5 aluminum, melted and slowly coated as 
above* lost very moderately in weight under pressure P but tully 
rr^covercd in a few hours after relief of pressure. 

Pure zinc* melted and slowly cooled in the usual way. lost weight 
rather largely and suddenly in the latter stages of compression, 
accompanied by some noise or "cry indicating that crushing and 
permanent deformation was taking place; and at the same time 
offering increased resistance to turning of ihe screw. When pressure 
was released, full recovery of weight occurred within 14 hours. 
This is another case where, apparently, spontaneous recrysiaiiization 
restored initial condition notwithstanding permanent distortion. 
There is much evidence tending to show that in metals and alloys 
which do not spontaneously anneal at room temperature, full 
recovers of lost weight follows release of pressure, provided the elastic 
limit has not been passed; and that greater weight-loss occurs after 
permanent distortion sets in, but this is not recovered tvhen pressure 
is released. 

Zinc, melted with an equal weight of Rosenhain's alloy, well 
mixed, cast in an iron mold, renielted and slowly cooled, all as 
described in connection with Fig- i s yielded very large weightdpss 
effects under compression. 1 1 did not behave at all like Rosenhain s 
alloy alone. The composition of this new alloy w F as approximately 
zinc 94.5. aluminum 35* copper 2 per cent. I here can be no doubt 
of the beneficial hardening effect of the 2 per cent, of copper. The 
zinc was elec troll tic, and nearly pure. 

The annealed casting. 17 cm, diam.. was machined to 1.352 cm. 
dbm., and about 7,35 cm, long- In its final size it weighed 63.5 
grams. Compression was made in the tubular device of Fig- 3 1 
Fig, 5 shows graphically the loss in weight of the alloy at each 
s tage of pressu re appl icat ion. 11 One turn of screw means 1 +25 mm . 

(pitch of screw) less elasticity of all parts, w hich. upon hind release, 
was found to he rather more than one fourth turn. The cylinder w as 
permanently shortened Q2 mm- or I-25 per cent. 

It appears highly probable that the sudden and great drop in the 
curve occurred soon after the elastic limit was passed, and the 
“yield point 81 reached. As the writer sees it, this was when con¬ 
siderable motion first took place at the slip-planes between the 
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crystal grains; and the slip was large because, when once staried P it 
was followed up by the elastic pressure of the parts. 



Fig. 5. Lcks in weight under compression strain. Zinc 94.5 per centaluminum 
3,5 per cent., copptr 2 per cent. Weight of specimen 63.5 grama. 

Subsequent tests of a similar specimen of the alloy in a testing 
machine, gave 1318 kg. per cm. 2 for the “yield point/* and 210S kg. 
per cm.- for a permanent deformation of 1*14 per cent; or [673 kg. 
and 2685 kg. respectively for the cross-section of the cylinder of the 
diagram. 

A quite similar, and proportionally quite as large and sudden 
drop (toss of weight), followed by similar rapid recovery on increase 
of pressure, occurred with the zinc 40, aluminum 60 per cent, alloy 
already mentioned- And the same sudden drop occurred also with 
pure sine, as noted before- 

Returning to big. 5- Just what happened in the metal when the 
nest increment of pressure was applied and the curve rose suddenly 
(recovery of weight), is not so clear. But rapid return toward the 
con d i ti on which preva i Eed before the si i p occurred is i n di i:a ted , Tbe 
following steady droop in the curve (loss of weight) for several 
stations is notable, and will be referred to again in connection with 
aluminum. The final application of pressure was very large, 3 16 
turn, and the curve rose. The dot on the right-hand vertical line of 
ihe diagram indicates the point reached several hours after all 
pressure was removed. 

big. 6 shows the behavior of aluminum treated like the hardened 
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zinc last described. The annealed casting was machined to a 
cylinder 1,6 cm. diam, by 7,15 cm. long, and bored to fit the spindle 
of compression device Fig. 2. Its weight was 29.7 grams. 



.68 per cent., silicon ,32 per cent. Weight of specimen 29.7 grams. 

+t One turn of screw" here means only .75 mm. (pitch of screw) 
less elasticity of all parts, w hich, on final release, w T as found to be 
rather more than 7 16 turn. Hut the first station, in left of diagram, 
represents 12 16 turn in order that the more interesting parts of the 
curve may Ik shown. The remaining 15 divisions of the diagram 
represent 1 i G turn each. 

Between the second and third stations an all night interval of 
time elapsed and nearly* but not quite, full recovery of weight 
occurred. Very likely some spontaneous annealing was taking place. 
The immediately following large drop is thought to indicate the first 
slip between the crystal grains, followed by nearly stable condition 
during several increments of pressure. Then a large slip occurred 
with much loss of weight, and large recovery at the next increment 
of pressure, just as with the zinc alloy of Fig. 5. Next there fallow s 
a steady drooping of the curv e, again as in Fig, 5- It is thought 
these striking resemblances between the curves cannot be accidental. 
The w riter regrets that the aluminum experiment of Fig. 6 was not 
carried a few steps further. The upper final dot shows recovery 
following full release of pressure. 

It must not be overlooked that the maximum loss of weight by 
the aluminum (Fig. 6) was much greater in proportion to the 
weight of metal tested (1/32.350) than in the case of the zinc alloy 
(1/52,100)* 
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There is the possibility ihat inertial mass changes when weight 
changes, and to the same extent. Bui this is thought to be ex¬ 
tremely doubtful, 

Ii has been suggested that the observed Logs of weight may 
possibly be due to escape of occluded gas when the metal is greatly 
stressed and strained. This would mean expulsion from the zinc 
alloy of about i cc, of gas of air density, or about 11 per cent, of its 
volume. Half of this would be quickly expelled by n very sm 
increase of pressure when the slip occurred (Fig, 5). And as . 
appreciable reduction in volume of metal could have taken place, tit 
gas, if any, prior to its escape, must have been very highly con¬ 
densed, At the next small increment of pressure a large absorption 
of air (the only gas then present) is indicated (on the gas hypothesis) 
Condensing itself under very great pressure. All of this is quite 
unbelievable by the writer w ho therefore regards the gas hypothesis 
of weight loss wholly untenable. 

The writer at present offers no explanation of the weight changes 
described in this paper; but has in progress a quite different line of 
experiment which gives promise of shedding much light on the whole 
subject of mass-weight ratio differences and the associated kinetic 
theory of gravitation. 

The Arcade, _ 

Cleveland. 


NOTES ON THE PORTUGUESE INSECTIVOROUS PLANT, 
DRQSOPIIYLLlTAf LUSJTAXICUM. 

4 Bv JOriN T W. HARSH BERGER. 

[Read April 24 , 102$-) 

r "ognizant of the fact that Charles Darwin received living speci¬ 
mens of the Portuguese insectivorous plant, Dtasophyllu m tasi- 
tanintm front the sides of dry hills near Oporto, Portugal through 
Mr W C, TaiL the writer while in Oporto during June 1923 through 
the courtesy of the assistant American consul, a native Portuguese, 
secured an introduction to Prof. Gon^alo Sampaio, professor of 
botany in the University of Oporto h who kindly piloted him to Serra 
de Yalongo on June 21* 1921, from w hich mountain the living plants 
studied by Darw in were obtained. The locality Is reached easily by 
automobile (charge 70 escudos) from the center of Oporto. 

Darwin (" Insectivorous Plants/' edition published by D. 
Appleton and Company 1875, pages 332-342) p has shown that the 
linear leaves of DrmQphyllum possess stalked tentacles, w hich are 
immobile, and minute almost sessile glands, which do not secrete 
until they arc excited by the absorption of nitrogenous matter. He 
discovered that the drops of viscid secretion are removed readily 
from ihe glands, so that when an insect comes into contact with a 
drop it can crawl away, but touching other drops, it is smothered 
finally by the secretion, sinks down on the sessile glands and dies. 
Darwin found that the secretion is strongly acid before excitation 
and thaL small insects, largely Diptera, adhere to the sticky material. 
Carlos Franca 1 m Recherehes sur le Drosophyllum lusitanicum 
Link et Remarques les Plantes Carnivores” with one plate and three 
figures in the text descrilies the histology and morphology of this 
plant with additional information as to its physiology, as related to 
its microscopic anatomy, but neither Darwin nor Franca describe 
the physical conditions and ecologic environment of this stiff ru 

* Archives Portugnbes ties Sdcncc* Biologtques, Tome I, Fascicule i h 
Lishonne, 1921, 
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tesccfit plant. It remains for the writer to complete the genera! 
information about Drosophyllum lusiiamcum by a description of the 
environmental conditions under which it grows^ It is confined to 
Portugal and Morocco and is found no where else in the world. It 
is considered a rare piant r although it is found in considerable 
abundance within its narrow geographic range. 

Serra de Yalongo is a low mountain range outride of Oporto. 
The slopes of this mountain are covered with loose, irregular stones 
scattered over the surface* These stones are nun-calcareous and of 
a quartz-like character, and evidently as the surface is hard, there is 
a rapid drainage of the water from the surface, rather than seepage 
which owing to the presence of loose fragments of rock must be also 
considerable* (Plate 1 + Fig. i). On June 2i, iQ-j- the surlace 
was hard-baked and dry. The association of species on Serra de 
Yalongo was an open one, (Plate II, Figs, 3 and 4}, and nearby ihe 
maritime pine (Pinus pinaster)* formed an open forest of Sow- 
growing trees (Plate I t Fig. 2). Evidently the association b 
macchia on non-limestone soils, and the pine associated may be 
called a maritime pine macchia, according to a paper submitted by 
ihe writer to another scientific periodical for publication. As 
Thymus rats pit kins is an abundant perennial herb of this macchia 
(Plate II, Fig, 3), we can use the designation applied to macchia 
where the thyme is abundant of tom ilia re from the Spanish wort I tor 
thyme, tdmillo. 

DrQSQpkyllum Itisitankum, which has a woody base, long slender 
fibrous roots, which grow deeply into the crevices of the dry soil, 
penetrate to where moisture is found, and break off when the plant 
is collected, grows about a foot tall and is scattered over tiie surface, 
a plane here and there (Plate II, Fig. 4). Its linear, teutaculate 
leaves are crowded with small gnats, which base been captured by 
the sticky secretion of its tentacles. The plan t never grows in dense 
patches, but scattered, as the photograph reproduced in Plate II, 
Fig. 4 j clearly shows. On June 2ist, it was found with (lower buds, 
fully open flowers, unripe and ripe capsules, so that from the ripe 
fruits mature seeds were collected. The flowers are bright sulphur 
yellow in color about an inch to an inch and a half across, when fully 
cxpnnded, and with convolute aestivation. Ruthless botanical 
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PLATE 



Flu. i. Dry sterile [ omillares : ^ lacchfc uii h t hyttui) on Serra de Va I on go mea r 
Oporto, Portugal, June 21, 1923. This hill is the totality which supplied Charles 
Darwin with Drosaphylhim tusitamtum . 



Fm. 7. I'nrtvi of young maritime pine, Pr'puji r on Serra de Vulongo, near 

Oporto. Portugal, June 21, 19^- 
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Plate It 



Flti, ,i, £OT i pflJfriiu in Totnillarw Macdiia. Strra dc V LilonKOn near 

Oporto, Portugal, June 21. 1925. The thyme id in the front in prostrate mats in 
full flower. 



Fig. 4. General view oi Tamilian?* (Macrhia 1 with Port llgiara Jn?Lvt ivorous 
Plant, DrvttpbyUui* tusimnkum* in foreground* Sam de Valougo, mar Oporto, 
Portugal, June ai r 1923. 
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collecting would exterminate the plant in a few years from the 
mountain slopes near Oporto, and it h preserved there, because the 
soil is too sterile for cultivation. 

The species associated with Drosophyiium lusitanicum in the 
maechia on Scrra de Yalongo collected by the writer, and identified 
on his return home to America* and which constitute the flornta of 
that Portuguese mountain are arranged alphabetically* as follows: 
Agrostis delkatuta, Anthem is (Lcpidapkorttm) repanda, Astrocarpus 
sesamoides, Brackytrapis (Polygala) murophylla. Bonjeania (Lotus) 
hirsute, Briza maxima p Cist us Ctusii, C. monspdiensis, C. salvifolius. 
Cwwpodium mmosum , Cotula (Matricaria) a urea, Drosophyiium 
lusitanicum T Erica cinerea, E. umbellate Y Genista his pan tea f G. horfida. 
Genistdla tridenteta, Hdianihemum tuberaria , Pin us pinaster t Rub ns 
idmifoHus, Sedum brmfolium t S parti unj strictum* Sperguterw radi¬ 
cals, Thymus caespitkius M Tot pis barbate, Trisetum villosum* Tube- 
raria vulgaris, Ulex eur&paeus, U. mkmnthus w U r nanus . 

A few additional species added to the held note book of the 
writer by Prof, Gonralo Sampaio are Apena sulcata and Succisa 
pimmiifida. The association, or fiftrula, as noted on June 2i, 1923, 
comprised 32 species and more not collected by the writer, or noted 
by Prof, Saxnpato* 

The six genera of the family Droseraceae art Dwmea, Aldrovanda, 
Drosophyllunt r Dr os fra, Byblis anti Roridida. Aldrovanda is a 
rootless* swimming, aquatic plant ranging from India to southern 
France, It has trap-like leaves* Dionaea is a North American 
plant con lined to a narrow strip ten miles wide and sixty miles long 
near Wilmington* eastern North Carolina, hs leaves are remark¬ 
able insect traps. There are two species of Byblis endemic to 
Australia arid the two species of Roridula occur in moors at the 
Capo, South Africa- The ninety species of Droscra generally inhabit 
Ijugs and situations with moist sod and their leaves of various forms 
are provided with sensitive, movable tentacles, the tips of which 
secrete a sticky fluid > which glistens in the sunlight, hence the 
common name of these plants, vis;,, sundew. This brief summary 
shows that Jive of the genera of Droseraeere have more or less 
specialized leaves with movable leaf blades, or movable tentacles, 
Drosophyiium hmtemeunt with uti movable tentacles occurs in a 
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habitat which Is dry, rocky and sterile, quite contrary to the moist 
habitats of the other genera of the order. The habitat and physio¬ 
logic pecularities of this insectivorous plant would mark It as a 
primitive ancestral form with less specialized arrangements for 
trapping insects. Being a dry land plant is its non-movable 
tentacles associated with the sterility of soil in which it grows, while 
Lhe sundews (Drosera) growing in a soil with abundance of moisture 
have irritable tentacles, that move when stimulated by the capture 
of some insect by the drops of sticky fluid which exude from the 
tentacular tips? Immovability of tentacles seems pari passu to be 
associated with sterile soil, active movement of leaves and tentacles 
with a moist substratum. 

Botanical Laboratory, University of Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MOUNTED SKELETON OF A NEW MESQHIPPUS 
FROM THE PROTOCERAS REDS, 

By m J. SINCLAIR. 

{Rt*d April 2 $ r Jfu?y) 

So few skeletons of Upper Oligocem fossil horses are known 
(only two, to the best of my knowledge, having been assembled so 
far) that no apologies seem necessary' for putting on record one of 
them. The first of the two is the type of Miohippus intermedius in 
the collection of the American Museum of Natural History shown 
here, for comparison, on PI. HI, Fig. 2 t with the kind permission of 
Professor Osborn. 

W hen Mr. J. B, Hatcher began collecting from the Protoceras 
channel sandstones of the Upper White River Oligocene* with the 
Princeton Expedition of I$93, he and Mr. J . A, Murray, Princeton 
1894, secured several blocks of this coarse matrix containing ihe 
limbs and other bonea of a young horse with extremely long feet- 
The material all belongs to a single individual, No. 10729 Princeton 
University Geological Museum. The feet were partly worked out, 
but the rest remained, unprepared m storage until last summer, 
when exploration among the blocks revealed enough of the skeleton, 
including the skull, with the left half of the lower jaw in articulation, 
to justify assembling the whole in low' relief on a plaster panel , with 
a minimum of reconstruction , as shown in the accompanying photo¬ 
graph* PL Hip Fig. I* 

The Protoceras sandstones are an unfortunate matrix for the 
preservation of fossil bones, which alt hough often in abundance, are 
frequently frail in texture from incomplete petrifaction; may have 
been considerably abraded previous to fossil iz&tion from contact 
with the coarse s 1 ream - transported sand or have undergone subse¬ 
quent decay from the ease with which the sandstone matrix can Lie 
eroded; are. in many cases, disassociated from adjacent parts or in 
association with the bones of unrelated animals, as a consequence of 
stream transportation; and, finally, are often distorted by rock 
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pressure. Our horse has suffered, more or less, iwm most of these, 
especially the skull, which lacks practically all of the right side, a 
difficulty overcome by the method of mounting. 

The photograph fails to show clearly the ex tent to which resto¬ 
ration of missing parts has been practiced. There has been no 
substitution from other skeletons. The symphysis of the lower jaw 
with the incisors and canines, part of the ascending ramus, and the 
back of the skull had weathered away completely and are modeled 
in plaster. All the cervical vertebrae from the axis backward art- 
lacking, as are also the first six dorsals, 1 hrte dorsals and a part of 
a fourth in continuous scries are preserved, and are interpreted as 
the seventh to tenth. The eleventh dorsal is indicated in outline. 
Then follows a series of four centra with part of a fifth, all in 
contact, with a fragment of another dorsal centrum adhering to the 
first lumbar. 1 his makes a total of seventeen rib-bearing vertebrte, 
to agree with the formula in the American Museum's skeleton of 
Miokippus intermedins previously referred to. All these dorsals 
lack spines; and I have reconstructed them following, in general, 
ihe proportions Indicated in the skeleton just men tinned, The base 
of the spine of the eighth dorsal has been pushed backward by 
erushingp overlapping that of the ninth and I have not attempted to 
separate them, which accounts for the somewhat awkward spacing 
o/ the tips of i he spines at this point in the column- All six lumbers 
are represented by centra* but only the fifth has the spine appro*i- 
niaiely complete, and I have sketched, in outline, the other spines 
«rom it. Of the four fused vertebrae in the sacral complex, the last 
tacks a part of its spine, the remainder being complete. A hfih 
vertebra, Unfused with those preceding, resembles the sacrals in’ 
shape and probably belongs with them* Eighteen caudals have been 
indicated in outline, follow ing the formula in Mwhippus intermedins. 
The scapula lacks the anterior margin and but fragments of ribs 
remain, which have been completed in plaster and indicated in low 
relief, as of the right side. Although badty damaged by decay, the 
shaft of the right humerus is complete for length on one side, it* 
&eft fellow retaining the ends only, with the central part of the shaft 
completely gone, but readily recon si rue iibie, for length, from the 
opposite side, lhc left radius, ulna, and carpus were found in 
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PLATE HI 



JYatjl 5. Mwkippm intermedia* Osborm Type specimen. Mounled 
ike let on of the idult animal N q. American Museum of Natural History, 

i I eight at shoulder, 35^ inches; at loins, 2 ti inches. 



Pl.ATK 6. Mesvhippw sralMpes *p. nov. Type specimen P Mounted filtdt- 
Ton of juvmik animal No. 10729 Princeton L'nivereity Gedogkal Museum. 
11 eig ht at ihouWcr 29 3 2 i ; a 1 fcifti, 33 inches. 
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articulation and complete except for the trapezium and a r« Tl of the 
radial head. Of the opposite side there remain the distal end of the 
radius and part of the ulna prosimaliy, and the entire carpus and 
forefoot except, trapezium, pisiform and digit Y. By modeling the 
left forefoot beyond the proximal portion of the metapodials. also 
preserved, from its neighbor on the right side, it was possible to 
mount both fore limbs* For lack of data, the vestigial fifth toe has 
been omitted from the rnanus. its presence being indicated by the 
articular surfaces for its support. No restoration was necessary in 
the pelvis excepting the ischial tuberosity'or in the hind limbs except 
for a small section of the shaft of the left femur and the entire right 
patella. In the right fore and both hind feet the position of the 
metapodiats, as found in the matrix, has not been disturbed, except 
to reset a dislocated distal epiphysis on the median toe ol the right 
hind foot. The phalanges have been shifted from death pose to 
accord with the positions assigned to the limbs in the mounted 
skeleton. 

In sketching the centra of the missing dorsals, I have tried to 
approximate their length front those most doselv adjacent and have 
erred, if at all, in getting them too long rather than too short. Atso 
in the neck, my series of cervicals may be too long, but I have tried 
to be governed here by the relationships between Lhc lengths oi the 
atlas and the other neck vertebra; as seen in Miohipptts iitiermedius. 
Making all due allowance for errors in the length of the vertebral 
column just indicated, the mounted skeleton shows us the pro¬ 
portions with which we are all familiar in the foal of the modem 
horse—long tegs and short body. A glance at the teeth reveals but 
one of the permanent series in eruption in either jaw, the first true 
molar, ail the anterior teeth belonging to the milk set. Our fossil 
was, indeed, a colt, and it is interesting to find the proportions of 
modern colts appearing among their Upper Oligocene forebears. 

In modem horses, according to C F. Muller (“Anatomic und 
Physiologic des Pferdes" 1, 34*), the first true molar appears at the 
age of six to nine months or somewhat later, and the second toward 
the end of the second or beginning of the third year. If we are at 
all justified in reasoning from analogy', the age of our colt at the 
time of its death would be between these limits, probability favoring 
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Lhe former rather than the latter figure, for there is no trace of the 
second molar, and the first molar is but little worn. It is, however, 
entirely possible that the expectation ol life in t hese 01 igoeene horses 
wlrh short-crow tied teeth was much less than in the iihh lent forms, 
and the eruption of their permanent molars may have been con- 
siderablv accelerated. 

The contrast in proportions of body and limb lengths in juvenile 
and adult animals is apparent from the photographs. The head in 
Our colt is certainly much shorter relatively than would be true for 
an adult individual, and would have to elongate considerably in 
order to accommodate the molars not yet erupted and for which 
there is no room in the jaws of our juvenile animal, the middle of the 
lirst true molar lying immediately beneath the anterior border of the 
orbit, in front ol which is a broad shallow depression accentuated in 
depth, anteriorly, by crushing, A comparison of the two photo¬ 
graphs will also show that I am indebted to the American Museum 
specimen for various details of pose, for the placing of the scapula 
w ith reference to the vertebral centra and for the length of the dorsal 
spines, but not for the elevation of the back in the lumbar region. 
The point of attachment for sacrum and ilium is fixed by the ar¬ 
ticular scar on the latter, and cannot be raised any higher. Perhajis 
the hind legs migfiL have been straightened more, but the effect of 
this would have been to raise the back higher in the rear and increase 
us forward slope. To increase the flexure of the hind limbs did not 
seem either justifiable or desirable. The scapula might have been 
set lower with reference to the vertebral column, but I do not think 
the extension of the fore leg could be increased. In placing the fore 
limbs in the new mount, I have been influenced by the position given 
to t cm in the skeleton ol Miokippus intermedins, but comparison 
w jtIi ihi adult should not be pushed too far, for it seems evident from 
1 u ' r Ul|Ul ^ 5t i n sfM that both animals cannot be referred to the 
sjimt species and, as will presently appear, belong to different, 
although closely related, genera. 

Comparison of our colt with the various species of White River 
horses thus far described from the Oreodon and Leptauchcnia- 
rotoceras beds is difficult, because all of them arc based on adult 
t entitions. Those from the Oreodon beds, refigiired and described 
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so Professor Osborn's “Equfdae of the Oligocene* Miocene, and 
Pliocene of North America, l conographic Type Revision M are small 
animals, none of them much in excels of Mesohippus hairdii m size. 
Large horses, equal in size to our colt, are, however, known, but not 
yet described, from the upper Oreodon beds, as shown by our No. 
1096;-, some femoral fragments a tibia and hind foot of an adult 
found by Mr. J. B. Hatcher in 1894 in the upper Oreodon beds in 
Corral Draw, with the central nietapodial 175 mm, long and ^5 5 
mm- transversely at its greatest distal expansion, as compared with 
1B0 mm. of length and 27 mm. greatest distal width for Lhe same 
dement in our colt. No trace of a facet on metatarsal III for 
articulation with the cuboid appears in either. In our colt, these 
elements are in contact in the left hind foot, due to a slight shifting 
of the tarsal bones in the maLrix; but on the opposite side, movement 
was in the reverse direction, the bones are pulled apart, and no 
cuboidal facet is seen truncating the corner of the metapodial head. 
The presence ol this facet is listed by Professor Osborn C Icono¬ 
graphic Revision," p, 5I) as one of the nine 4 chief stages oi character 
genesis and evolution and of proportional evolution observed in the 
fifteen species at present referred to Mhhippus*" and its absence at 
once consigns our colt, and the large adult from the Oreodon beds 
Just mentioned* to the genus Afesokippus t the large* long-footed 
representatives of which remain unnamed. 1, therefore, propose 
for our colt Lhe specific name grallipes (stilt-foot), designating as 
type the recently mounted skeleton. No. 10721; Princeton University 
Geological Museum. and basing specific characters on the measure¬ 
ments given in the accompanying table* but especially on the 
extremely long feet to which the specific name refers, with the 
central posterior metapodials attaining a length of I So mm., but 
with comparatively short phalanges, 1 would include, provisionally 
our No. 10967 in the new species and would emphasize the im¬ 
portance of the contact between the cuboid and metatarsal III as 
a valuable diagnostic character for the separation of Mesohippus, in 
which it does not appear, from the ]arge upper White River horses 
referred to Mwhippus, in all of which it has been found, with the sole 
exception of the new form here described. This large, stilt-footed 
horse must, therefore, be placed in the genus MesohippuS' 
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■ ^ remainingeight “stages of character genesis and evolution " 
in Miohippus, several cannot be checked'against our specimen 
because applicable to adult animats only, and regarding others there 
may be a difference of opinion as to the extent to which they 
characterize Miohippus to the exclusion of Mesokippus; but taking 
the species of the former as they stand in the “ Iconographtc Type 
Revision," the only two from the upper White River which approach 
our colt m dental measurements are va lidus and gidleyi. As a I ready 
indicated, comparison is limited to mj. that of the upper series 
measuring 15 turn, antero-posteriorly by so mm. transversely, a 
little larger in both dimensions than in the type of gidleyi and slightly 
less than in the type of validity No. i2iS American Museum, but 
agreeing exactly with the measurements of this tooth in an adult 
skull in the Princeton collection (No. 10733) also from the Protocol 
beds, from one of the low er channel deposits, collected the same year 
as the colt skeleton ami from the same general area and horizon in 
the drainage basin of Cottonw ood Creek, in what is now Washington 
l ounty, <?outh Dakota, which was idem!tied by Professor Osborn in 
KJ04 as Miohippus valid us and used by him in defining the species, 
O lar as l ean see there is nothing about m l in either the colt or this 
•u ult specimen to sene as a basis for the separation of Mesokippus 
from Miohippus. Associated with this skull of validus are several 
limb and foot bones, including a median metapodial of the forefoot 
and Lhe proximal end of the similar dement in the left hind foot 
U l<: ^ ' vtre st ^ ' n matrix when Professor Osborn’s studies were 
made. Measurements of these are given in the table where some of 
[hem are seen to approximate the size of our No, 10967, while others 
exceed the lengths of corresponding parts in the colt skeleton; but 
t e anterior metapodial. although adult, is considerably shorter than 
m 1 e latter, and the fragment of the corresponding element in the 
hind foot carries a prominent cuboidal facet. The type of valid us 
m the American Museum, their No. rai8, is associated with a hind 
001 in winch the central metapodial is only 150 mm. long, in con¬ 
trast wit 180 mm. m our colt, although agreeing with it in distal 
u it n, and hsjs ibe cuboidal com fact developed. Included therewith 
is a humerus and the central metapodial of a fore foot, designated 
1218 a, and from its size referred by Dr. Matthew to Miohippus 
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intermedins (sec table of measurements under 1218a). In a matrix 
of Hu via tile origin like the ProtOCCfas sandstone > there is always a 
chance that bones of unrelated animats may occur together; and in 
fact foot bones of a rhinoceros and an oreodont are included with our 
No. 10733; but there is no reason to believe that the central 
me taped ial of the fore foot found with it + of which the dimensions 
are given in the table of measurements, belongs in this case also to a 
smaller horse. 

The foot associated with the type of Mwhippus gidleyi. No. 1 192 
American Museum, is shorter and not quite as heavily built as in 
our colt, from which it also differs in the presence of the cuboidal 
contact. This is a progressive character reaching a maximum of 
developmen t in Egwiu, and it is interesting to note its contempo¬ 
raneity with conservative large, long-footed forms, first known thus 
far in the L'pper Oreodon beds, but persisting into the higher 
Protoccras levels and perhaps constituting the stock from which 
Miohippus originated. The extent to which the cuboidal contact is 
subject to individual variation is unknown, but such variation might 
be anticipated among animals M passing from one genus 10 the next” 
(Osborn, I cartographic Revision , 11 p 51)- 

From stilt-walking horses of the genus Kohbatippus our colt is 
readily distinguishable by the separation of the metaloph and 
ectoloph in the molars and the absence of the cuboidal facet on the 
third metatarsal. The orbit is si til wide open posteriorly, so there 
need be no occasion for confusing it with short-crowned repre¬ 
sentatives of ParahippiiS . 
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THh IMPORTANC E OK FIELD-WORK IN’ THE STUDY 

OF CLIMATES. 


Bv ROBERT DeC. WARD, 

{Read April *4, l$2$,) 

The Three Stage* in the Presentation of a Climatic Description. 

Classifying very broadly it may be said that there are three 
stages, or methods of presentation, in the discussion of the climate 
of any given locality or region. Stating these In the inverse order of 
then value, they are as follows; First, the bare conventional 
numerical tabulation of the standard climatic data. Second the 
addition of descriptive accounts of the weather tvpes and of their 
relations, to man, written by people who possess keen powers of 
observation and who know the conditions of which, ihev write 
I bird, and most effective of all, is the personal experience of the 
weather and climate which can be gained only bv visiting the region 
IB question. Each of these three methods of treatment has it5 
essential merits. AM three deserve adequate attention on Lhe part of 
teachers and students of climatology. 


1 'The Purely Statistical Climatic Statement, 

-Much emphasis has been laid, and rightly so, upon the absolute 

I" ST*** S ‘ Udi ”- Qi observations, 

carefully checked, punctually records, and extending throughout 

l^'^pcrly exposed standard meteorological instru¬ 
ments. The standard conventional description of a climate Is given 
en such numerical data, summarised and compared by well- 
own methods, are tabulated in proper form. Upon such data t he 
scientific study of the world s climates must always be based. They 
are the foundation of climatology'. Without them everything 
remains vague; no real comparison of climates Is possible; no 
jailed investigation of climate in relation to health, to crops, to 
:?"■ 'T Vet any m w ho has 

Stock summaries, hundreds of which are included In books of 
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reference, encyclopaedias and other publications which deal with 
the geographic conditions of all parts of the world* and especially 
any one who has tried to teach climatology by means of these 
summaries, knows that they are merely skeletons, and, Kke any 
other collections o! bones, are hard and very dry. Publications 
consisting wholly of tabulated data concerning the climate of any 
locality—and the mail brings to the climatologist's desk many such, 
of large size and of great weight—however carefully the original 
observations were made; however laboriously and critically the 
summaries were compiled; however essential such purely numerical 
and statistical sub structures are, cannot fail to be lifeless and im¬ 
perfect to him who seeks a vivid, interesting and complete picture of 
the climate of the region considered, Something more is needed 
than the standard climatic summaries. 

II, The Addition of Vivid Description of Weather Types and of 
Climatic Controls, Based on Published Accounts* 

An indispensable addition to any mere tabulation of data is a 
carefully selected series of dean-cut* pointed, vivid descriptions* 
emphasizing the living aspects of weather and climate, and written 
by persons who have lived in the district whose climate is being 
considered, or w'ho have ai least travelled through it- The dry 
bones of the skeleton of numerical data are not enough. Flesh and 
blood must be present if there is to be any vitality. In any dis¬ 
cussion of the weather and climate of the different parts of the world, 
the constant endeavor should be to bring out and to emphasize in 
every- possible way the human or economic relations of climate. In 
the effort to present this life-like picture every possible reliable 
source of information should be drawn upon. Hann's muster-work* 
the Unndbuch dcr Ktimatologie, is a splendid illustration of what can 
be done in the way of amplifying, enriching, and enlivening the mere 
dry tabulation of numerical data. In this monumental work—the 
climatologists 1 absolutely indispensable mde rnecum —the climatic 
descriptions arc not only made complete, but they' are made funda¬ 
mental ly interesting, by the addition of vivid descriptions of weather 
types; by frequent reference Lo the effects of climate upon vege¬ 
tation, upon crops, and upon human activities, and by well-chosen 
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quotations from the writings of residents and of travellers who are 
familiar with the climates concerning which they have written. 
Climatic descriptions would gain immensely in value and interest 
were such a broad view of climate always in the mind of the writer. 
Chmatography, which is descriptive climatology, is more and more 
becoming ani hropo-c1 1m a tology , just as geography has of late years 
increasingly become anthropo-geography, The service of man, and 
not merely the collection and investigation of scientific facts, is the 
object of the world’s scientific endeavor along all lines. The study 
of the life-reactions of climate is the most important subject for the 
climatologist. His discoveries in this direr lion are his greatest 
contributions to the advancement of science. Practical or applied, 
as distinguished from pure or theoretical, climatology, concerns 
itself with the relations of the climatic elements to all forms of life- 
human, animal and plant. The aim is to discuss the value of the 
climatic factor m the distribution, characteristics and habits of man, 
and ol the animals and plants upon which his'life, directly or 
indirectly, depends. It deals with such subjects as the control of 
dimate over crops, types of agriculture, dwellings, clothing, customs, 
occupations, travel and transportation, industries, habitability; 
with acclimat usanon; with the relations of climate and health, and 

with an almost endless series of similar immediately practical 
problems. 


ill. Supplementing the CUtrutiic Study by Travel. 

If the teacher or student of climatology is to have a dear under¬ 
standing of the world’s climates he cannot be satisfied with the 
published numerical data, no matter how accurate these may be, or 
how carefully they have been discussed. Nor can he be satisfied 
w uli the descriptions given by others who know the places of w hich 
t ie> wr-tc. The climatologist, no less than ihc geologist and the 
geographer, should travel. For between the tabulated data on the 
page of some climatological report, or the account written by some 
one else, and actually experiencing the climate itself and observing 
ns effects, there is a difference as great as that between reading a 
description of a glacier and seeing and climbing over a glacier 
However weft a teacher may know his text-books, he can never enjoy 
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the sense of personal acquaintance with other climatic conditions 
than his own unless he has had the opportunity of observing these 
conditions for himself. Field-work is essential in climatology. The 
climatologist needs to visit as many parts of the world as possible in 
order that he may himself become familiar with the various weather 
types and climatic controls. In this way, and in no other, can 
Climatic descriptions become really alive, and can a teacher of 
climatology do his best wort. Field-work of the kind here sug¬ 
gested can be done by any one well equipped by previous study who 
has the good fortune to travel. It is a step in meteorological 
education whose value cannot be overestimated. Of the iruth of 
this assertion the writer has. in his own experience, had abundant 
proof. 

The natural objection that it is impossible for rme person, 
whether because of Sack of time or for financial reasons, to make any 
adequate field-study of this sort because of the immense variety of 
different weather types and of climates the world over, is to a certain 
degree a valid one. But it should be remembered that climates are. 
as a whole, more alike than they are unlike, and that similar natural 
regions scattered over the world have similar climatic conditions amt 
similar climatic responses, A personal knowledge, gamed by a visit 
to one such natural region, may in a general way, serve to illustrate 
the conditions of climate, vegetation, and human life in similar 
natural regions situated elsewhere. 

A traveller who is interested in such field-w ork and is something 
more than a mere globe-trotter, can even when passing rapidly 
through a country by train or by automobile, and still better when 
moving more slowly on horseback or on foot, observe obvious 
conditions which will give him a vivid impression of the larger facts 
of climate and of their controls over man and his activities. Such 
field-work need not be instrumental. It lias been termed by the 
writer a series of climatic “snap-shots." The impressions thus 
gained are inevitably superficial, but taken together they constitute 
a sort of moving picture, as much more vivid than the tabulated 
data of dimate as the real glacier is more vivid than printed de¬ 
scriptions of it. Occasional stops for a nearer view of the country 
and its people give greater detail, and hence greater accuracy, than 
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can be .secured by observations from the window of a train or from a 
speeding automobile. Yet there are certain advantages even in a 
rapid journey, for the climatic contrasts are then sharply empha¬ 
sized t the "snap-shots” are very clear and instructive. 

Simple non-instrumental car-window observations of the kind 

,e ? S “ ggeSt *J add greatl>r l ° * he in Wcst of a even if onlv 

a >hort one through well-known country. When made with some 

care in a ittle-known region, such snap-shots are naturally more 

«ti,e and valuable. The uniter has long felt that what he has 

K -f r 7 ,J,d0 r d : matdl °^’-Perhaps better nowadays 

received° * I \ v™* 0 deserves far mc,re attention than it has 

received. In his own experience, when travelling in SouLh America 

or example, under conditions which usually made it impossible to 
curr> an instrumental equipment, it was feasible when journeying 

r, 11 " “ “«■» - -««* » jz 

the , gr f y * SOWn Underit ^dingof the climate of 

tsuTZ' ^ trlpS aKve and helped to 

various kh* h ° UrB - TheSC sna P' sh ^ <*•»- 

thTVu Vea SWmed WOrth " hi!e to P«Wiah for the benefit of 

“ Brazil h - ^ ™ 

hor the benefit of any who may be interested in making simple 
™7^ 0,tal observations of weather and climate during their 

made 8 Vteet^T' 0 " 5 ^ t0 ^ dnai>shot may here be 

- ■ egetabon furnishes a general criterion in regard to temper¬ 

ature and rainfall. When trees are seen to have shed thri ll 

^rrrr ' t v i b — a ^*- ■*£££ 

t " T , ! 1 m, * rau, '“ *«*■*. P«> of varying ZZ 

, ' ‘■ n >' JI '' 1 of different thicknesses, £i\u general indication of 

££3 ““ “» <* *—« f»i« A rise of 

cloudy weather “ti,' 7"° 7^" ' h ‘™* is obse 'Ved. specially in 

of hills mi i lUudc reaeIied by killing frosts on the sides 

Wind vJ ^ T ly * ° b ^ by ^ effects on vegetation, 
prartire hT* T* ** raso " aW y accurately estimated, after a little 

JTL «*“ °' *•.** in 1 ””' vi, ‘ s ™ 

ifferent sizes in lakes or on rivers. High 
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velocities are evidenced by destructive effects in blowing down trees, 
or doing other damage. The prevailing wind direction can usually 
be quite well determined by observing the slant of wind-blown trees, 
which in many places serve as excellent wind-vanes, or again, by 
Taking note of the effects of wave-action on the leeward side of a lake 
or pond. The direction of rainy or of snow-bearing winds records 
itself by wetting one side of trees or buildings. Vegetation on 
mountain slopes often indicates the direction from which the damper 
windsblow. Whether or not hail P or snow , or sleet, or gaits, or heavy 
rains, or fog, occur in a region is observable, so far as the period of 
his own visit is concerned, by any traveller. Forest and prairie tires 
indicate droughts, or dry seasons. Tornadoes and gales may be 
detected many years after their occurrence by the damage w hich 
they did to trees. W hether or not a river is subject to floods may 
often be determined by such hurried observations as can be made 
from a car window, by noting the mud deposited by former floods on 
the trunks of trees, or by seeing the banks and neighboring fields 
actually overflowed. The condition of roads, whether dusty or 
muddy, indicates in a way the occurrence, or lack, of recent rains. 

The foregoing list is merely intended to suggest a few T of the 
many simple lion-instrumental observations which an interested 
traveller may easily make on his journeys. If he once begins, he 
will soon find that every day opens up new possibilities. He will 
rejoice in the sense of discovery. He will find his trip growing in 
interest from day to day. 1 He will come home an enthusiastic held- 
worker in climatology, 

Field-irork in Climatology on the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 

The Journals of the famous Lewis and Llark Expedition to the 
sources of the Missouri, across the Rocky Mountains, and dow r n the 
Columbia River to the Pacific in 1 £04-06* 1 are an excellent example 
of the value of such field-work as has here been advocated in giving 
a clear and vivid picture of many of the striking climatic charac¬ 
teristics of an unknown country. These observations, It should be 
remembered, were made during a hurried reconnaissance trip* and 
amid great hardships and dangers. 

The leader of the Expedition was charged by the President with 
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reporting upon many subjects in addition to the climatic condition,.' 
n spite of the many difficulties of the journey, and with the use, for 
part of the time, of only one instrument—a thermometer, which was 
unfortunately broken before the end of the tri^the observing eye 
of Captain Lewis noted a great variety of meteorological and 
climatic conditions, and his vivid descriptions of what he saw and 
recorded constitute even today, when abundant accurate data are 
available, a by no means insignificant historical contribution to our 
knowledge of the climatology of the western United States. No one 
can read the Journals without being impressed by the keenness of 
CaptamuLew,., powers of observation and by his devotion to his 

It , , f eSSCntial atmt «P^ric phenomena and conditions 

«-re c early noted. To give any adequate summary of the numer- 
cus and varied observations included in the "Journals” would be 
*.vond the scope of the present discussion. Reference can be made 
J n y a lew, i he strength of the prevailing southerly winds of the 
summer over the northern Plains is attested by the fact that thev 
KM * sand faun sand-bars and river banks {-‘the winds blow with 
^torishnig violence in this open country”). Later instrumentaI 

™ S I.!" 6 n ? dC L dear thSt thtSe vdwitie3 a « distinctly high. 

mu rr f "k al0ll£ tbe scaboard - but ™ ™ Striking 

ever hZV ^ ^ 0VCr the ^ Plains ^ 

* , ' en tha ” Laptam Lewis's description of the time when 
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_ of the F lams. Both sweep over a surface of little friction 
Both in consequence attain high velocities. 

the J ;iZ!r menU ° n ° f rain “ May Md J Un(i action to 
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, f eye of Captain Lewis th *t the rainfall of the warmer 

phenomena as P 1531 ' 1 " 1 t0 "Twt upon climatic 

proportion of ^ Che by , 1 * 
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months over the region which he crossed is essentially spasmodic 
and 41 patchy ' 1 in character, m f. P of the thunderstorm type, as 
contrasted with the more general and widespread rains of the large 
storms which characterize the winter months of the country as a 
whole. The observation that there is “very little rain or snow 
either winter or summer" is sufficient emphasis on the general 
decrease in precipitation west of the Mississippi River, which is so 
marked a feature on the mean annual rainfall maps of the United 
States. Captain Lewis paid particular attention to thunderstorms 
in which, probably because of their frequency, he seems to have been 
much interested. His remark (April I T 1B05K "I have observed 
that all thunder clouds in the western part of the continent proceed 
from the westerly quarter* as they do in the Atlantic siates," is 
probably the first specific mention of this important meteorological 
fact. On May iS P i 8 os T the record stales: "We have had scarcely 
any thunder and lightning: the clouds are generally white, and 
accompanied by wind only." This we may take to indicate the 
many "dry" thunderstorms of the Great Plains, w hich, because of 
lack of sufficient moisture in the air* do not reach the stage of rain 
production, or, if rain does fall* it is often evaporated before reaching 
the ground. Careful measurements were made of the sues of hail¬ 
stones, which, on June 27 1 1S05, were as large as pigeons' eggs, and 
on Julv 6, 1805, were about the size of musket balls. On the former 
occasion several of the men were knocked down and bruised ; some 
got under the canoe for protection, and others covered their heads, 
"The air is remarkably dry and pure in this open country. . . . 
The atmosphere is more transparent than l ever observed it in any 
country through wTiich 1 have passed " wrote Captain Lewis, thus 
directing attention to one of the great climatic advantages of the 
northwestern interior. The rapid evaporation w'as often observed. 
Thus (Sept. 23, 1S04) on one occasion "in thirty ^ix hours two 
spoonfuls of water evaporated in a saucer, and elsewhere in the 
" journals" the rapidity w T ith which Captain Lewis s ink dried up 
was recorded, as furnishing a good measure of the dryness of the air. 
How* few* travellers would use their ink wells as evaporation gauges! 
The thickness of tee frozen in a day is often recorded. On Oct. 18, 
1804, water in vessels exposed to the air was frozen, as was the clay 
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near the water edge." The occurrence of nocturnal radiation fogs; 
the prevalence of cold northwesterly winds in the colder months (as 
contrasted with the warm southerly and southeasterly winds of 
summer), the depth of snowfall; t he appearance of haloes and other 
optical phenomena; the coming of rains with north westerly winds— 
this being a condition not very common in the eastern United States 
but occurring more frequently in the west—these ore a few of the 
many instructive observations which may be picked out In a hap¬ 
hazard way irorn the very rich meteorological harvest in the 
"Journals." 

The TiVInter was spent by the Lewis and Clark Expedition on the 
Pacific coast at the mouth of the Columbia River. This gave 
Captain Lewis abundant opportunity to observe the climatic 
peculiarities of that region, and to contrast them with those with 
which he had become familiar In the east. "The lo&s of my ther¬ 
mometer I most sincerely regret," he wrote on Jan. 3, 1806. " I am 

confident that the climate here is much warmer than in the same 
parallel of latitude on the Atlantic Ocean, though how many degrees 
it is now out of my power to determine." A few days later he 
wrote. Weather perfectly temperate, I never experienced a 
winter so warm as the present has been." Note is made of the fact 
that Lhe C oast Indians wore and needed less clothing than those east 
°[ the mountains. Clouds and heavy rains and gales-much 
changeable stormy weather and very little sunshine-made such an 
impression that Captain Lewis wrote; "The vicissitudes of the 
weather happen two, three or more times In half a day." On Jan. 28, 
1806, a vessel of water was exposed in order that the thickness of ia 
might be measured. Unfortunately, the water was only two inches 
deep and it froze to the bottom. " How much more it might have 
roz^n ^1 tht, been deeper is therefore out of my power to 

ccie t, was t a plain Lewis $ interesting and critical comment. It 
y st!itec * that the winds from the land were clear and cold, 
while those blowing obliquely along the coast, or off the ocean, 
brought warm, damp, cloudy and rainy weather, A significant 

c imatie control on the Pacific coast thus received early and explicit 
recognition. 

ftw travellers, especially those who make hurried journeys 
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through little-known territory, can hope to bring back as dear* vivid 
and accurate a picture of the diniatlc conditions as did the famous 
Lewis and Clark Expedition- But the record of that Expedition 
may well serve as an inspiration and as a model for those who are 
resolved, by undertaking climatological field-work, to add to the 
interest of their journeys and at the same time to gain for themselves 
a more complete and a more vivid picture of the climates of the 
countries through which they pass. 

The Use of Photographs or of Lantern Slides in the Study of Climates. 

If such climatological field-work as has here been suggested Es out 
of the question, photographs and lament s-ides make a reasonably 
satisfactory substitute. 1 n these days of innumerable photographs, 
both professional and amateur, from all parts of the world, and of 
the almost universal use of the siereopticon for teaching purposes, a 
vivid and instructive picture can easily be given by means of 
carefully selected views illustrating the v aried aspects of climate and 
of man's relation to his climatic environment, e.g^ natural vege¬ 
tation; planted crops and methods of cultivation and of harvesting; 
irrigation practice; dwellings; clothing; means of travel and 
transportation; industries, and the like- In fact, the climates of 
the whole world may in this way be brought into the class room, 
without the time* expense and annoyance of travel in little-known 
regions. 

It has been the writer's task during the past twenty-five years to 
give considerable numbers of students, both undergraduate and 
graduate, instruction in the climatology of alt parts of the world. 
These students have varied greatly in their interest in the subject. 
There have been those who, from the start. had an earnest desire to 
master what they were studying, having in mind the professional 
pursuit of medicine, or of botany, or of geography. There have also 
been plenty of others, seeking merely an additional course or two in 
order to fulfil the requirements for their degree. The teacher's 
business has been to interest all of these men, and women, and in 
this endeavor every effort has been made to make the subject live, 
compelling, and vitally interesting. In this task k has been found 
that ihe use of lantern slides has been of very great assistance. 
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From the large number of carefully selected slides (over 15*000) in 
the Gardner Collection of the Department of Geology and Geogra¬ 
phy of Harvard University, the writer has chosen several sets* 
numbering several hundred slides in all, to illustrate the climates of 
the world's continents and Islands, These illustrations are used 
near the end of each course* when the students have become familiar 
with the essential facts of climate as shown by the usual numerical 
data, and have also had opportunity to read many published 
descriptions of the weather types and of the relations of climate and 
man. The slides are arranged as cross-sections of the country' 
concerned. Thus, the increasingly continental characteristics as 
one travels from coast 10 interior are shown by slides which start 
with v iews on the coast, and are followed by pictures taken farther 
and farther inland. The effect of latitude is illustrated by views 
arranged from south to north. Altitude controls are emphasized by 
pictures assembled in proper order from lowlands and valleys up 
mountain slopes, ending* when possible K with views taken on the 
mountain summits themselves. 1 1 thus becomes possible to give the 
class a vivid Idea of all varieties of climate and climatic response?. 
and the result is a far dearer conception of what climate really is, 
and what it does. 

In conclusion, brief reference may be made to the method of 
illustration used in the case of the United States. Three sets of 
slides have been selected* illustrating threx east-and-wesi cross- 
sections across the continent, thus emphasising not only the com 
trasts between marine and continental climates but also the effects 
of altitude and of latitude. One of these cross-sections runs across 
the southern tier of States h from Florida to Southern California. 
Another starts on the central Pacific coast and crosses the country 
to 1 he central Atlantic coast. The third starts in New England and 
crossing the northern tier of States ends on the north Pacific coast. 
In order still further to curtail the present discussion, these three 
sets of slides have Iseen 4H telescoped 1 ' into two sets, and the number 
of views in each set has been reduced by three-quarters, The series 
as now before us is intended 10 give a very' hasty cross-section from 
Horida to Southern California; then up the Pacific coast, and back 
across the northern tier of States to the New England coast . It is a 
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series of climatic snap-shots—an illustration of the study of climate 
and of its elects through a car-window. 

Starting on the Florida coast, with palmettoes waving in the soft 
trade winds and with a thought of the mild semi-tropical winters 
which bring thousands of health and pleasure seekers to that far- 
famed peninsula, we pass through orange groves on to the cotton 
region of the north Gulf coast States, with their picturesque negro 
laborers and a memory of the historical signSheanee of the slaves of 
past years, imported 10 work under climatic conditions which the 
white inhabitants found unsuited to their own comfort or heal t in 
A view of flooded bottom-lands along the Mississippi brings to mind 
the heavy warm rains and melting Snows of late winter and early 
spring to which such floods are usually due. The sugar cane fields 
of Louisiana once more emphasize the high temperatures and near- 
tropical characteristics of our Gulf coast climates. The occasional 
visitation of the Gulf coast by a West Indian hurricane is vividly 
brought to mind by a view of Galveston after the famous Galveston 
storm of 1900+ We then pass quickly westward, across the broad 
Texas plains, with abundant evidence of increasing aridity; New 
Mexico, with its ^deserts" and sage brush and wide-open spaces; 
note the Eat roofs of Santa F6, designed for a climate with little 
rainfall; are struck by the tree growth on the plateaus and moun¬ 
tains of Arizona, the response to the +< lakes" of rainfall at the higher 
elevations in contrast with the arid lowlands. A view of the San 
Carlos dam emphasizes the need of irrigation, and of the importance 
of the mountains in producing sufficient precipitation to make the 
huge dams and deep reservoirs possible. Tucson, with its irrigated 
fields, is an illustration of man's conquest over Nature in the 
Arizona desert- 

Reaching southern California, the vineyards and the orange 
groves emphasize the enormous economic advantages of the sub¬ 
tropical climate of the southern Pacific coast, and the importance of 
the water-supply which comes from the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
The coal baskets, or oil stoves, placed at regular intervals throughout 
the orange groves, show that frost is an occasional* and much 
dreaded* visitor even in those balmy latitudes. A group of pictures 
taken along the Southern Pacific line across the Sierras between 
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central C alifornia and Nevada furnishes a striking illustration of the 
great depth of the winter snowfall — “the life-blood of California"— 
and a view of the famous forty miles of snowsheds along the railroad 
shows how man has had to struggle to keep his means of transpor¬ 
tation in operation through the long winter. The famous “sea of 
log as seen from Mt. 'lamalpais, north of San Francisco, suggests 
the lavorable conditions for fog formation along that coast, with the 
dangers to navigation which result therefrom. Farther north a 
\icw of Paradise Inn on Mt. Rainier, almost buried under snow in 
winter, indicates the heavy precipitation which prevails all along the 
Paoiiif. coast mountain barrier, A bit of beautiful scenery along the 
Cascades of the Columbia River, with the rushing waters and the 
tree-dad slopes, serves to remind us of the wealth of lumber which 
Nature has provided in the mild and rainy climate of Oregon and 
Washington. 

Eastward again our journey takes us, across Lhe dry-farming 
wheat country of eastern Washington; the sage-brush of the lava 
plateau of the Snake River in Idaho, with a glimpse at the dark 
forests In the Rocky Mountains in Montana, and then on through 
the fertile plains of the Red River valley in North Dakota, where 
rainfall is once again sufficient for the cultivation of the great 
bonanza wheat crops. Then on eastward across great stretches 
of farming country, with hospitable houses, and ample barns, and 
varied crops, and many groves of trees. A glimpse into a secluded 
Adirondack valley, with its forests and its cleared lands, makes it 
easy to see why that picturesque region is so sought after by summer 
\ aeaiionists. A passing glance at the mills along the Merrimac 
River at Lowell, Mass., recalls the early industrial development 
where water-power was easily accessible in New England, and where 
Lhe natural atmospheric humidity was favorable for cotton spinning. 
Ihen follow in rapid succession a typical winter view of New 
England, with its snow-covered hills, rough stone walls, and a horse- 
drawn sleigh on a picturesque country road; a gnarled, stunted, 
wind-blown tree close to the sea, struggling for life against heavy- 
odds; finally, the story of severe gales and a dangerous coast told in 
the concluding picture of a wrecked schooner, with the brave 
patrolmen of the United States Coast Guard at their heroic task ol 
saving tht lives of thcr ertw* 
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Such a cross-section of our varied climates, with their many 
reactions on human life and activity, never fails to impress the minds 
of even the dullest and least interested student. It gives him a 
vhid picture which no mere tabulation of climatic data, and no 
descriptions written by others* can ever give. It brings to him a 
realization of the supreme importance of his climatic environment in 
the everyday life and activities of man. 

tl.LRTA.RD UNIVERSITY, 

C au□ ridge, Mass, 


NEXT STEPS IX RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION. 

By EMORY R. JOHNSON* FhB., St.D. 

{Read April 23, 

Two practical and pressing questions have arisen in connection 
with the consolidation of railroads as provided for in the Transpor¬ 
tation Act of 1920, That Act of Congress authorized the consoli¬ 
dation of railroads by relieving the railroads from the restraints of 
the anti-trust law's of the federal government and the several states 
and by permitting railroads to consolidate with the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Two methods of consolidation 
were made possible by the law, one method being the acquisition of 
the control by one railroad of one or more other lines by purchase or 
lease, the several companies to retain their corporate existence and 
continue Lo operate as separate companies. This is called in¬ 
complete consolidation. Complete consolidation was provided for 
by authorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission to approve of 
the merging ol several railroad companies into a single corporation, 
the companies merged to go out of existence, a single new T company 
to take the place of those brought together, the securities of the new 
company not to exceed the aggregate value of the properties merged. 
Complete consolidations were to S^e authorized by the Commission 
only after the Commission had worked out and published a definite 
plan of grouping of all the railroads in the United States. Each 
individual complete merger is by the law required tube in accordance 
with the general plan of grouping decided upon by the Commission. 
This plan of grouping, however, may be modified from time to time 
by the Commission to meet the changing conditions. 

Consolidations-are to be by voluntary act of the carriers. The 
bill passed by the Senate in December 1919 provided for compulsory 
consolidation after a period of seven years. This feature of the 
Senate bilb however, was not acceptable to the House and did not 
become a part of the Act of 1920. 

The country has now had five years' experience under the Act of 
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1920, and the question has naturally arisen as to whether consoli¬ 
dations will be accomplished by voluntary action of the railroads and 
whether it was wise for Congress to stipulate that complete consoli¬ 
dations should be In harmony with a genera! plan of grouping of the 
railroads of the country worked out in advance of actual consoli¬ 
dations. 

The reasons in support of voluntary consolidation have been 
strengthened rather t han weakened by the experience gained during 
the past five years. It is becoming more and more evident that the 
ultimate consolidation of American railroads into a limited number 
of large permanent systems of relatively equal strength must come 
about by a voluntary process. For many years, indeed for half a 
century, railroad grouping has been going on in response to the 
impulses and influences that determine the financiering plans of 
individuals and corporations desirous of accomplishing as large 
results as possible, if the government does not place too great 
obstacles in the way, the process of grouping of American railroads 
will continue by voluntary action of ambitious men and corpo¬ 
rations, The process will have to go on for many years, perhaps 
two decades or more, before the consolidation will be completed; 
but, if allowed to continue, the ultimate grouping of railroads will be 
brought about in the natural and most economical method. 

Probably the most serious objection to the adoption of com¬ 
pulsory consolidation of railroads by mandate of the government 
would be Lhat the owners of the securities of every railroad would 
hold their securities until they had been valued by the government. 
The security' owners would naturally expect to receive a higher price 
for their holdings if Lheir properties were taken away from them by 
condemnation proceedings. The consolidation of railroads by the 
ordinary financial methods that bring about voluntary grouping 
would thus be hindered rather than promoted. It will be the wiser 
policy for the government to adhere at least for the present to the 
policy of voluntary consolidation of railroads. 

Although it is now more than five years since the Act of 1920 
became a law’ ihe Interstate Commerce Commission has not 
promulgated a plan of grouping of ibe railroads, anti thus no com¬ 
plete consolidations have been worked out. ^uch consolidations as 
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have been accomplished have been the so-cahed incomplete ones 
possible under the provisions of the statute providing for such 
mergers with the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
There has also been one very large consolidation, that of the Nickel 
Plate, worked out under state laws, only the financial features of 
that merger having been considered by the Interstate Commission. 
This consolidation is leasing the Erie, the Pere Marquette, and 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, and these leases require the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

1 l is coming to be the opinion of those best qualified to judge, not 
only railroad officials and other students of the question, but also 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission, that the Act of 
ig 70 in requiring individual complete consolidations to be in accord 
with a general plan prescribed in advance will be a hindrance to the 
actual grouping of railroads by voluntary* process, because the 
owners of individual properties will hold out for a maximum price, 
in view of the fact that the Commission has stated that a particular 
property may be merged only with other properties designated as 
belonging to a particular group. The effect of prescribing a general 
plan in advance of consolidation will be to increase the difficulties 
and the expense of bringing about railroad mergers through ordinary 
financial methods. Railroad securities will command a price in the 
market determined, not alone by economic or financial forces, but 
also by government action. 

Doubtless it is because the Commission realizes that the pro¬ 
mulgation of a final or definite plan of grouping of the railroads would 
tend to check voluntary consolidation that the Commission has 
withheld (he issuance of an order setting forth its findings as to a 
general plan of railroad consolidation. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is in favor of amending the Act of 1920 50 as to enable 
the Commission to act upon individual requests for consolidation 
without reference to a prescribed plan of grouping; and if the 
Commission is permitted to do this it will be able to act in accordance 
with the facts of each case as they present themselves at the time an 
application is made. 

In working out voluntary consolidations railway financiers have 
encoun tered numerous obstacles imposed by state law s. The Act of 
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1920 removed only one of those obstacles, that of the ami-trust laws 
of the states. The question has arisen whether it would tje possible 
and advisable for the fedora! government to supplement the consoli¬ 
dation provisions of the Act of 1920 by a law so framed as to 
eliminate or minimize (if elimination is impossible) the obstacles to 
or prohibitions of railway consolidations now contained in state 
laws. The drafting of such a federal statute would involve difficult 
legal questions concerning the relation of federal and state powers, 
and the subject is too difficult for me to attempt to discuss in detail. 
It is a subject to which the best legal minds of the country should 
give careful consideration. 

One obstacle to voluntary consolidation has been encountered 
that could probably be dealt with successfully by federal statute. 
In some of the mergers now being worked out by Lhe purchase by 
one railroad of the securities of other railroads, the purchasing 
company has found, not unnaturally, that the minority stockholders 
have hetd out for high prices. Speculators have even acquired 
minority holdings in order to demand an extortionate price for their 
securities. The Chairman of the House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce at the last session of (.'ongress, Mr. W ir)slow of Massa¬ 
chusetts (who, I am so tty to say, has retired from Congress), 
introduced a bill, one feature of which provided for the government 
appraisal of the securities of minority interests and the acquisition 
by the purchasing company of the holdings of such interests at the 
valuation fixed by government authority. Presumably the exercise 
of eminent domain by one public service company over the property 
of the owners of another public serv ice company would be legal, but 
this again is a question of law concerning which 1 shall not attempt 
to express an opinion. 

One other amendment to the Transportation Act of 1920, or 
rather a supplement to that Act, ought to receive careful consider¬ 
ation. The great interstate railway corporations are creatures of 
individual states. We are looking forward to the time w'hen the 
entire country will be served possibly by only fifteen or twenty 
railroad companies, and the question ought to be seriously asked 
whether these great interstate transportation agencies should be 
creatures of the states instead of the federal government. 
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Compulsory federal incorporation of railroads might raise diffi¬ 
cult legal questions, but apparently the obstacles here are not in¬ 
superable. Compulsory federal incorporation might delay the 
voluntary consolidation of railroads, and for that reason it would 
seem wise to enact a law making it possible, but not compulsory, 
for railroad companies to change from state to federal corporations. 
We ought to look forward to the time when the great interstate 
transportation systems will fie subject, not to individual states, but 
to the federal government as regards their corporate powers and 
obligations. 

Wh artox School of Finance ax a Cosimehce, 

University of Femsa. k 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PREHISTORIC TERMINOLOGY. 

By EDWIN SWIFT BALCH, 

* 

[Raul April 25, J925.) 

Paleoliih and Paleolithic Period, Neolith and Neolithic Period, 
arc terms of prehistory I have long objected to. As far back as 1906, 

I went on record in disapproval of them. In April, 1923- l read at 
the Annual General Meeting of the American Philosophical Society 
a paper entitled, "Prehistoric Misnomers” in which inter alia the 
misleading character of these terms and of the newly invented term 
Mesolithic Period were discussed at some length. At that time it 
did not occur to me that other students of prehistory besides myself 
might have a grievance. But in the November-December, 1924, 
number of “ Natural History” there are sis papers about Early Man 
and in three of them the authors, Sir Ray Lankaster, Dr. George 
Grant MacCurdy, and Mr. J. Reid Moir, register complaints about 
the terminology relating to him. 

Sir Ray Lankaster brands the term Quaternary as objectionable 
and suggests abolishing it but retaining the term Pleistocene, Some 
geologists, level-headed Boyd Dawkins among them, are also op¬ 
posed to Quaternary" while others are in favor of it. Now Qua¬ 
ternary covers all of the strata following the Pliocene and implies a 
fourth great geological period different from the Icrtiary, while 
Pleistocene, or its notv obsolete equ iViilcnt Post-Pliocene, coters 
some only of the strata following the Pliocene and implies merely a 
variation from the preceding Pliocene. The Pleistocene is, in fact, 
a continuation or the Pliocene with, of course, changes due to 
evolution in the organic and inorganic world. I hese changes were 
unusually rapid, owing to the fluctuations in the lolar Ice-caps, but 
assuredly there is no natural barrier between the 1 liocene and the 
Pleistocene. The term Quaternary might be held of value if it were 
synonymous with the Age of Man and indeed it was so considered at 
first by some geologists. But this no longer holds. !• Or unquestion¬ 
ably man was in existence in the Pliocene and possibly in the 
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Miocene. Certainly the facts and the evidence seem to show' that 
u would be wise to adopt Boyd-Dawkins and 1 .antaster’s view* and 
drop Quaternary from geology! 

Dr, MacCurdy complains of the lack of precision in the definition 
of terms causing confusion and differences of opinions in prehistory, 
I he \ery title of his paper “What is an Eolith?” is proof that there 
are still doubts and uncertainty in the subject. MacCurdy con¬ 
siders that the so called Paleolithic Period is characterized by 
unpolished stone implements found in Pleistocene deposits and the 
50 Neolithic Period by polished stone implements found in 

deposits of later date. He therefore considers stratigraphy as the 
basis on which Stone Age chronology rests. He then continues: 
•‘Granted that there be an Eolithic Period, the definition of an 
eolith becomes a comparatively simple matter. An eolith is a flint 
tor other stone) that has been shaped or utilized by man or his 
precursor during the geologic period known as the Tertiary*.” 

Most prehistorians, I believe, take the same view as MacCurdy, 
They look on time as the determining factor in the status of stone 
implements. They take the terms Eolithic, Paleolithic, Mesolithic 
and Neolithic Periods literally. These Greek terms sound well 
they are more poeLical than the English Dawn Stone. Old Stone] 
Middle Stone and New Stone Periods. And almost certainly their 
poetical resonance tends to cause their employers to forget their 
meanmgs. According to this chronological terminology, eoliths 
could occur only in the Pliocene and perhaps the Miocene and would 
stop abruptly at the beginning of the Pleistocene; so called pd eoliths 
would be found only in the earlier three quarters of the Pleistocene, 
whose last archedoglc quarter now masquerades sometimes as the 
esotithic Period; so called neoliths appear with the early Recent 
and would lose their name and their status with the coming of 
bronze; bronze implements in turn would vanish when iron comes 
to t c fore. According to this view, a bronze cannon of the time 
° our Risolation, that is a bronze implement of war, is not a bronze 
imp cment. And this last, it seems to me, is a good example of the 
misleading character of the entire nomenclature. 

It is thanks to this chronological terminology that stones and 
periods have gradually become inverted in the minds of many pre- 
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historians- It is a fact that stone implements were recognized long 
before Stone Periods were invented. And it is obvious this must 
have been the case: stone implements had to be known individually, 
before they could be thought of collectively. This is certainly true 
of the so called New Stones or ncoliths and of the so-called Old 
Stones or paleoliihs. That is to say, it was only after the two great 
classes of implements were recognized in separate entities that time 
labels were affixed to them in masses. This seems forgotten or at 
least neglected now. For purposes of nomenclature periods are 
thought of and placed before stones. And putting periods before 
stones is putting the cart before the horse. 

Petrogruphically, there are no Dawn Stones, Old Stones, Middle 
Stones, nor New Stones. Petnographically, stone implements be¬ 
long to vintages antedating by millions of years the advent of man. 
When talking of stone implements, however, it is not the age of the 
stone, it is the chipping and the polishing of the Implements that is 
thought of. And it is the presence of the chipping and the polishing, 
not the time when these were done, that is of primary importance. 

In my opinion, stone implements should be labelled descriptively, 
tn accordance with kind and shape, not in accordance with time: 
that is in accordance with what they are. not in accordance with 
when they were made. And since the chipping and the polishing 
are the attributes which strike us first about stone implements, those 
should receive lirst consideration* How can this be done: 1 It is 
very simple! Abolish the inaccurate and misleading terms Old 
Stone Age, Patcolithic Period and paleolith, Middle Stone Age or 
Mesolithic Period, and New Stone Age, Neolithic Period and neolith. 
And substitute for them in English the accurate and descriptive 
terms Chipped Stone implements and Chipped Stone Period, 
Polished Stone implements and Polished Stone Period, As Greek 
terms, however, would doubtless be required for international 
purposes, Rheeiolith (breakable or broken stonej and Xestolith 
(polished stone) may be suggested. Dr. Walter Wood burn Hyde, 
Professor of Greek at the University of Pennsylvania, on whom 1 
called for assistance, considered these terms covered the situation 
probably as accurately as any that could be invented- 

As an example of the difference in clarity between the terms 
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Chipped Stone and Old Stone, and Polished Stone and New Stone, 
consider the following imaginary case. Suppose some one ignorant 
of the subject were to bring you an implement from each of the two 
great classes and ask you to state in plain English what they were* 
what w'ould your answer be? If you said “These are stone imple¬ 
ments; this is a Chipped Stone implement; this is a Polished Stone 
implement/" it would require almost no explanation for your 
questioner to understand; he would merely have to look. But sf 
you said 4 * These are stone implements: this is an Old Stone imple¬ 
ment: this is a New Stone implement/' it would necessitate a 
lengthy explanation to make him understand that Old and New did 
not refer to the stones petrographically* and that the cutting of the 
Old Stone implement might date only from yesterday while the 
polishing of the New Stone implement might date from ten thousand 
years back. 

The less harmful terms Eolith and Eolithic Period* however, 
might perhaps be allowed to stand, Man certainly must have used 
at first natural unworked stones and pebbles* and stones and pebbles 
fractured by himself into unrecognizable shapes; in fact he still 
uses them and always will. There must have been a period pre¬ 
ceding the invention of formed chipped stone implements when 
man's only sione tools were so primitive that they can not be 
identified as specimens of his handiwork. This period therefore is 
and can be only a mental conception to us. Yet it must have 
existed 1 And for these unrecognizable artefacts and this visionary 
yet actual period the names Dawn Stones and Dawm Stone Period 
are possibly as appropriate as any that could be invented. 

I he name eolith, however! is at present applied by many pre- 
historians to the Kentian and Foxhaliian implements. But the 
illustrations accompanying Mr, Moiris paper, as w p e]] as those given 
in Dr. Osbornes paper in the November-December, 1921* number of 
Natural History, prove conclusively that the Kentiam Foxhaliian 
and C romcrian implements already show form* They are the 
precursors of all the other formed chipped stone implements which 
come down through the ages, even to the Tasmanians w ho were in a 
pure Chipped Stone Period and whose last survivor died about A.D. 
1876* These East Anglian implements were christened eoliths when 
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their characteristics were still scarcely recognized, but they are 
similar to and belong to the same class as the implements of the so- 
called Paleolithic and Mesolithic Periods, the class of recognizable 
formed Chipped Stone implements. 

The point t wish especially 10 emphasise Ss that a stone chipped 
by man or a stone chipped and polished by man into a recognizable 
implement* is a chipped stone or a polished stone implement, 
whether the chipping or polishing was done in the Pliocene, the 
Pleistocene, or this morning. The primary and secondary' under¬ 
lying characteristics of such stones are kind and shape, not time. 
And widely as the view seems to be held by prominent prehistorians 
that time is the determining factor in the status of stone imple¬ 
ments and correct as this view is under the accepted nomenclature, 

I must insist that it is this chronological terminology and its literal 
acceptation that causes most of the confusion and differences of 
opinion in the science of prehistory* Struggling to advance this 
science with those old men of the sea terms of neolsth and paleolkh 
to trip you up, is like fighting with one hand tied behind your back, 
Mr. Reid Moir finds various interpretations of the term ‘'Chel- 
lean™ and thinks we need to have it ™rigorously defined,™ This 
objection would apply equally to al! the other terms of a similar kind 
now in use* such as Solti trean and Magdtdenean. I ndoubtedly, it 
would be difficult to define these terms more rigorously than they 
already are, but when such an experienced prehistorian as Mr. 
Moir feels the necessity for such definition, we may take it for 
granted that it is necessary. These local names came almost of 
themselves* because when stone implements were discovered varying 
in types and shapes from those previously known, the simplest 
means of specifying them was to affix to them the name of the 
locality w r here they were first found* To a prehistorian these names 
certainly suggest certain types and shapes, but* like the terms 
paleolith and ncolith, they are open to objection on account of the 
element of time. For instance* docs the term Mousterian refer 
only to implements from strata between the Acheulean and the 
Aurignacian, or docs it apply to all implements oi Mousterian types 
no matter whence they come. Personally I favor the latter view. 
The important thing* however* is to have a terminology in regard to 
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ihe shapes and types of stone implements conveying the same 
meaning to all prehisiorians, and if the exact meaning of this local 
nomenclature can be agreed! on and generally accepted, probably it 
is the best thing which could be invented for the purpose. 

That three such distinguished prehistorians as Lank aster, Mac- 
Curdy and Muir complain of the vagaries of prehistoric terminology 
is pretty good evidence that this is decidedly imperfect. Where 
there is so much smoke, there is some hrel And this state of things 
points, it seems to me, to the need of some concerted action to amend 
it* Such concerted action is already voiced in Sir Ray Lankasier s 
suggestion to call an international conference to formulate an 
authoritative list of clearly defined terms in regard to the study of 
the antiquity of man. 

The need as well as the importance of such a conference must be 
obvious to anyone acquainted with the subject. At present the 
terminology is in a state of “go as you please” with prehistorians 
"muddling along somehow/' And it does not seem likely that 
prehistorians, to whom many years' usage have crystallized the 
meanings they personally attach to certain terms, would be willing 
to change their views about the meaning of those terms unless there 
is some authoritative international agreement* 

If such an international conference could be brought about* it 
would insure a most necessary exchange of views, even if it did not 
codify prehistoric terminology into absolute uniformity* But how 
can an international conference be made a reality? There's the 
rub! Frankly I do not see the answer; which I must leave to others. 
The only suggestion l can make is to have a symposium on the 
subject ai a future Annual General Meeting of the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society. If some of our leading American prehistorians 
Could l>e gathered together here to discuss the matter from their 
various standpoints, at least a step forward would be made towards 
clarifying materially a needlessly involved branch of science. 
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THE APPLICATION OF AUTOMATIC SYNCHRONIZATION 
OF X-RAY EXPOSURES TO THE STUDY OF 
1 NTRA-THORACIC MOYEM ENTS. 

By F. MAURICE McFHEDRAN, B.A., M,B.(Tor.) t 

A.VD 

CHARLES K. WEYL, B.S., 

(Read April 24,1935.) 

X-ray films are records of the relative densities of the objects 
Interposed in their path. The organs In the chest contrast sharply 
in their penetrability to the x-rays because the heart and great blood 
vessels are solid, while the lungs are comparable to a fine meshed 
sponge filled with air. X-rays of normal chests should then show 
the heart and part of the aorta in the center and, radiating from the 
root of the lungs, whence the air passages and the arteries and veins 
are distributed to the lung substance, there should be recorded 
branching trunks of decreasing caliber. Any disease which changes 
the contour or proportions of the heart or great vessels, or any 
disease which changes the relative density of the lung as compared 
with its supplying branches, or any lesion of the lung which consists 
of a spot of increased density, is one suitable to recording by the 
x-rays. On these facts depends the value of the x-rays in the 
diagnosis and observation of disease in the chest. 

The organs of the chest, unique in their contrasting density, are 
also unique in the complex physiological movement they present. 
Within each respiratory cycle, that is inspiration and expiration, 
there occur four heart cycles, each cycle consisting of a diastole, the 
resting and filling phase, and a systole, the emptying or pumping 
phase. In most patients respiration can be arrested at any position 
Or phase for the time of an exposure. But the heart s activity is not 
even momentarily controllable by the will. And the physiological 
movements of the heart and arteries present a constant problem in 
securing x-ray films that are accurate and comparable. 

S9 
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The heart changes In size and shape as it contracts, and with each 
beat it discharges about 75 cubic centimeters of blood into each of 
two arterial systems, one supplying the lung, the other the rest of 
the body- The pulmonary arteries, which chiefly concern us. curve 
and branch to distribute blood to all parts of the lung. These 
curved elastic tubes, suddenly receiving the heart's output of blood, 
tend to straighten out just as docs a hose when the water pressure is 
suddenly increased. And r as blood flows out from the arteries, 
there is a fall in pressure and the arteries gradually resume their 
curve until the next heart beat. Because of this intermittent 
discharge of blood, the heart and arteries constantly disturb the lung 
substance. Moreover, the pulse wave in the chest travels from 3-4 
meters per second in the larger tubes, to 6 meters per second in the 
smaller. Consequently, during an exposure of even l,6o second- 
the practical minimum h the pulse wave would travel at least 5 
centimeter so that 1/60 second would be too long if the exposures 
should fall during the time of the pulse wave. And the changes in 
size of the heart and in the curves of the arteries do not allow' one to 
get either comparable or truly stereoscopic films, unless the exposures 
occur at the same phase of the heart cycle. For, if the x-ray film is 
made to study the size of the heart, it should show it at some chosen 
moment, either full or empty of blood, in order to be comparable 
w T ith the normal average or with other films taken at different times 
in the patient's history. If the x-ray film is made to study the lung, 
it should show it when as little as possible disturbed by the heart and 
pulse wave; otherwise, many fine vessels and spots of disease, 
particularly in the lower two-thirds of the lung substance sur¬ 
rounding the heart, are blurred or even quite unrecognizable. 
Furthermore, stereoscopic films reveal fine detail, normal and 
pathological, with much greater accuracy when each film of the pair 
records the fine markings equally and dearly. Thus each film 
reinforces and supplements the other, giving true stereoscopic vision, 
and allows one to differentiate the radiating normal markings, even 
w T hen overlaid by the rib shadow, from the more irregulary dis¬ 
tributed lines and spots of disease. The disturbance due to the 
heart and the arteries Is, of course, greater in the low er two-thirds ot 
the lung. Not only is the heart situated at this level, but the volume 
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of the elastic and compressible lung substance is greater and the 
pulsating arteries are longer than in the upper third, where the lung 
narrows to a conical tip supported by the chest wall. Therefore, 
films exposed when the lungs are relatively quiet are essential for 
accurate study of disease in the lower two-thirds of the lung sub¬ 
stance. Examples of such disease are bronchiectasis and the 
tuberculosis of children, in whom the majority of tuberculous lesions 
occur in the area surrounding the heart. 

The next section deals with a mechanism using the heart beat or 
pulse wave to supply an impulse to close the x-ray switch and give 
the basis for synchronisation of exposures with any desired phase of 
the heart cycle, 

A mechanism was required which would expose an x-ray him at 
any desired phase of the heart cycle. It was necessary that the 
device should be 

k Sensitive, 

2 . Stable, 

3. Precise, 

4. Easily operated. 

Sensitivity required that the device respond to abnormally weak 
heart beats, not only in adults but h\ children as welt 

Stability required that the apparatus should respond only to the 
desired heart impulse and never to extraneous stimuli such as 
involuntary motions of the patient or operator, or noises in the 
laboratory* 

Precision required that the mechanism should expose the x-ray 
him at ex&clly the desired phase of the heart cycle. 

Ease of operation was deemed essential since the device w as used 
as a routine aid in the study of lung and heart diseases, as well as 
for intrathoracic research. 

The Sack of any one of the first three requirements would have 
rendered the apparatus practically useless and the lack of the fourth 
would have seriously curtailed its usefulness. 

A number of methods were considered, tried and rejected before 
a satisfactory solution was obtained. A brief description of three ot 
these methods may make clear the superiority of the mechanism 
finally adopted. 
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The first scheme was essentially acoustical . A microphone 
placed over the patient's heart delivered its electrical output to a 
vacuum tube amplifier. In the output of this amplifier was a relay 
intended to be actuated by the amplified electrical pulses corre¬ 
sponding to the acoustical heart pulses entering the microphone. 
This relay in turn actuated a time lag device thereby permitting 
exposure of the x-ray film at any chosen Interval after the heart beat. 
This appara tus p wt file q ui te sen si ti ve, was extremely u nstable. The 
slightest frictional motion between the patient and the microphone 
sent a pulse through the amplifier which energized the exposure 
relay. Almost imperceptible noises in the laboratory had the same 
effect. 

It was then decided to employ the minute electromotive forces 
generated in the body synchronously with the heart cycle. But 
since this method involved the use of the electrocardiograph, the 
rather elaborate preparation of the patient required when such 
apparatus is used, was considered a sufficient reason to use a more 
direct method if possible, 

A purely mechanical method was next tried. A tambour sealed 
with very thin rubber was connected pneumatically by means of a 
rubber tube to a funnel-shaped applicator. The mouth of this 
funnel was firmly placed on the neck of the patient Over the carotid 
artery + Thus the rubber diaphragm was displaced in synchronism 
with the arterial pulse. The tambour carried a tiny aluminum strut 
cemented to the center of the rubber diaphragm. When this strut 
was displaced due to the motion of the diaphragm, it mechanically 
dosed the electrical contact of a sensitive relay. The mechanical 
difficulties of such a scheme will become at once apparent when it is 
mentioned that with some patients the displacement of the thin 
rubber diaphragm does not exceed 1-5000 nf an inch. 

The apparatus finally developed is sensitive and stable: results 
are readily and exactly reproducible; and the device is easy to 
apply. 
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Reference to Fig. i will make the principle of operation clear. 
Details are omitted in this diagram for the sake of clearness. L is a 
powerful light source, (stereopiicon type of incandescent lamp). C 
is a pair of condensing lenses. M is a very small galvanometer 
mirror which is fastened to a flat phosphor-bronze galvanometer 
suspension ribbon, a horizontal section of which is shown at U. The 
torsion of this ribbon keeps the mirror M normally in the position 
shown in the diagram. F is an ordinary glass funnel which is con- 





Fig. t,—S chematic disgmin at app-inTCii* for automatic synchronization. 


nectcd to the tambour T by means of a flexible rubber tube. The 
tambour T is sealed with a diaphragm D of extremely thin rubber. 
By means of a specially constructed lever system, which, for sim¬ 
plicity is represented by 5 in the diagram, any motion of the 
diaphragm D is imparted, amplified about ten times, to the mirror M 
which is then rotated about V against the restraining torsion of L\ 
p i s a photo-electric cell of the vacuum type, which is contained in a 
compartment having a light-admitting aperture at O. This photo¬ 
electric cell is connected electrically to the relay R through the 
vacuum tube amplifier , 4 . The purpose of the relay R will Ire made 
clear later. 
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If the open end of the funnel be placed against the neck of the 
patient over the carotid artery, an impulse from this artery will 
travel through the rubber tube and displace the diaphragm D . 
This will in turn rotate Lhe mirror M which deflects the beam of light 
B on the photoelectric cell, causing a momentary current of 
extremely small magnitude, approximately to^ 1 ampere, to Sow 
through the cell. This current which is amplified by means of the 
vacuum tube amplifier closes the relay R> This relay R closes 0.043 
second after the pulse at F . This interval can be materially 
shortened by a somewhat more complicated apparatus. If no 
greater lag between the carotid pulse (or the apex thrust) and the 
exposure of the roentgen-ray film is desired, the relay R can actuate 
the roentgen-ray transformer primary directly. If, however, a 
greater time is desired, it is necessary to introduce a lag-timing 
device. For this purpose a standard roentgen-ray exposure timer 
was converted into a lag timer. Instead of having the timer 
determine the duration between beginning and end of exposure, it 
was adjusted to determine the duration between the dosing of the 
relay if and the beginning of exposure. The length of exposure was 
con trolled by a circuit breaker. 

Referring again to Fig. t, V is an adjustable capillary vent for 
equalization of the pressure in the tambour, thereby assuring the 
return of the diaphragm D id the normal position after each pulse. 
The entire apparatus with the exception of the funnel and attached 
rubber tube was enclosed in a light-tight cabinet so that no stray 
light should affect the photoelectric cell. The electrical connections 
and the mechanical details of adjustment have been omitted for the 
sake of clarity and brevity. 

The mechanism will operate with stability when the motion of 
the diaphragm is as much as I-50QQ inch, 
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LOGIC AMD THE RELATION OF LIFE TO MECHANISM. 

Bv Edgar A, Singer, Jr^ 

{Read April 2$, lQ2$ r ) 

Away from Ionian beginning from the atomism of Democritus 
and Descartes , from the cosmogonies of Kant and Laplace, from the 
ideals of exact science as understood today, has set in a recent current 
toward a new theory of cosmic history. From an essay just 
appearing, "The Discontinuities of Evolution/ 1 by my distinguished 
colleague. Professor Lovejoy of Johns Hopkins, I take a word of 
orientation; 

Unanimity [says LovtjoyJ is not, perhaps, an attribute most distinctive of 
philosophers, ' Yet on one issue, at least, there has beta, not assuredly a universal 
yet a very extendve and striking convergence of opinion. Thinkers o ^ many 
opposing schools Haw concurred in declaring that the sccjuon.ee ai temporal 
changes constituting the total history' of our solar system from nebula to man, is 
not. properly speaking, continuous, that it does indeed in certain respects show 
breaks or “chasms,” that it exhibits the “emergence" from time to time of 
absolute novelties, discontinuous variations In no way dedudble from or expli- 
cable by any characters of the prior members ol the series. 1 

Though In a single sentence it would be difficult to sum up a 
doctrine in which such divergent thinkers as Boutroux, Bergen, S. 
Alexander, Kemp Smith* Hobhouse, Laird 1 Baldwin^ Sellars, and 
the veteran Lloyd Morgan could concur without reservation* yet I 
think Lovejoy's summing cannot be misleading in the emphasis it 
puts on two words: the discontinuous * and the netv* 

Lovejoy* I mean, cannot be mistaken in pointing out that the 
whole sense and fate of a system introducing into our vision of 
mi lure’s history 11 the emergence of absolute novelties, discontinuous 
variations In no way deducible from any characters of the prior 
members of the series tT —the fate of such a system must hang on its 
understanding of that peculiar “newness” on which it would have 
continuity to break. ‘-What is meant by the ‘new*? [Lovejoy 
puis the question/ The word is manifestly equivocal,, and there is 
1 University of California Publications in Philosophy, V.. i75h t;6. 
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a sense in which the constant appearance of new things is patent and 
indisputable. If the adjective + new' is used without specification of 
some limited sense, the theory of emergent evolution becomes pure 
banality; it asserts what nobody denies. Obviously any change 
means novelty in some sense/' 5 

What is meant by the new? The practiced exposition of a Lloyd 
Morgan may be counted on not to have overlooked a point so 
obviously critical “The orderly sequence of natural events Ihe 
writes in "Emergent Evolutional appears to present from time to 
time something gen ninety new. Salient examples are afforded in 
the advent of life, in the advent of mind, in the advent of reflective 
thought/' 

M But/' so hb thought meets our critical question““but P if there 
be only regrouping of preexisting elements, nothing new emerges, 
there is no emergent evolution/ 13 

One of the few advantages we enjoy, who come late into the 
game of science, is an opixirt unity to profit by the failures of our 
fathers. What is life? they asked; and answered, it is a breath 
This breath became a ghost haunting them through the ages, and 
sometimes it was called hu d t sometimes tntehchy, but always it 
remained what at first it had been, something non-mechanical added 
to “the machine that is to us” making it vitally go. But we have 
come to ask, what if this vague mystery were but the reflected 
vagueness of the earlier mind's understanding of what it was to 
look for? Instead of ghost we write iwm" Whether anything new 
emerges as thought searching space and time passes Front the spread 
of mechanism a traverse a surface enclosing the apparatus of life? 
Could any dearer definition be given this groping question than that 
made explicit in the negative statement of Lloyd Morgan? “If 
las we pass from mechanism to life] there be only regrouping of 
preexisting elements, nothing new emerges.” 

And yet the very clearness with which this question is formulated 
has combined with the best tradition to limit our scopCr f-or there 
is no better tradition to guide the “economy of science” than that 
which in classic days Democritus If he did not initiate at least so 
i Lot. cit. H 17S, 

3 Adapted from Idc, dl., 17 G. 
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brilliantly followed" To express all we can of the properties dis¬ 
tinguishing gross bodies in terms of the internal arrangement of 
parts differing in fewer ways* What wonder then that the modern 
biologist faced with Lloyd Morgan's question should think of 
regrouping only as internal rearrangement? But he can conceive 
no such inner arrangement as from inanimate elements might 
compose the activities of life. Hence 4 emergent evolution” tri¬ 
umphantly emerges, spirit of an ancient ghost. 

However, beside internal regrouping, there is that I may call 
external. 

The logician has long been conversant with ihe peculiarities of a 
term he himself invented, ihe fundamenluni division* s. In the 
broadest possible sense this is but a principle of classification, of 
which principles more than one is available for arranging the objects 
of our experience. As it is possible 10 catalogue one's library so that 
the very same title appears in a number of references, whereby a 
single work takes on a number of descriptions, so in the museum ol 
the mind any object whatever may altogether shift its properties as 
we relate St to the rest of experience first by one then by another 
fundamentum dfoisionis. Of all the differences distinguishing 
methods of classification, none is so remarkable for the contrast of 
properties it evokes as that which lies between grouping in terms of 
mechanism and grouping in terms of purpose. One may imagine 
what difference a library would show if its volumes arranged in like 
sizes were regrouped under like subjects. Nor would any be 
astonished if a mechanically little volume proved teleologically big. 

But 1 would not weary with a logician's subtleties all spread in 
abstract formulas. Let me devote the rest of this paper to an 
experiment, though ll be but an experiment in words and meanings. 
It ought to demonstrate by the simplest of examples the marvelous 
change undergone by our description of the very same object as our 
reflection on it shifts from the mechanical to the teleological 
standpoint. 

The experiment consists in a sort of game I beg you join in: 
To find the name of an object X from the description offered of it. 
Reminiscent of nothing more than of some childish riddle, this game 
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baa come in great fashion with modern science since Grass man ns 
Ai Ausdehnungslehre 11 of 1844 showed how delicately it could be 
played to try out definition. 

As though it were a game* then, I ask you to consider what X 
there is in nature such that 

(1) Members of the X-class have no mechanical definition; 

(2) Laws governing the X-ctass have no mechanical explanation; 
(3} By these laws the behavior of an individual X may be explained, 

but not predicted; 

(4) The present behavior of an X is dependent on the future; 

(5) The behavior of an X is independent of surroundings. 

A being susceptible of no mechanical definition; one governed 
by laws having no mechanical explanation; laws enabling us to 
explain but not predict individual behavior; behavior which depends 
on a finitely distant future; and which does not as a whole depend 
on the mechanical present! Such is the A r described, in whose 
description 1 can think of having omitted no peculiarity adduced by 
vitalist or emerge ntist to separate life from mechanism. 

And vet the X whose description has seemed to dig so deep an 
abyss between itself and all things mechanical is nothing but the 
watch ticking in my pocket. Strange h no one has seized on Thomas 
Huxley’s suggestion; the "vitality” of living things and the 
Pl horologity M of time-pieces are genetically like conceptions. No 
one, 1 mean, has bethought him that mechanism may break down on 
meeting the metal of my watch case, and within some entdechy 
preside over all that so purposefully goes on there. Why do chrono¬ 
meters present no chasm, no abyss, no emergence of absolute 
novelties, no discontinuous variations inconsistent with any 
mechanism? 

For my watch or any art- work, atom by atom submissive to 
universal mechanism, at once it is seized as a whole and set in 
teleological grouping Lakes on all the characteristics of the X-dass 
described. This thing of springs and cog-wheels then assumes an 
horologity M new M with all the Sl newness iP vitality has laid claim to. 
At least, such is my thesis, thesis of a mere logician who would count 
ail this newness whether of life or of watches no disorder in nature 
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but only new order in its describing- necessary and most valuable 
outcome of an alternative classification* 

But to test the assertion that the description given of my A'-dass 
fits not only life but art-work,, for X let us write " time-piece +t and 
try out our original statements] 

(l) Time-pieces are susceptible of no mechanical definition. 
How should they be indeed when their meaning connotes only 
likeness of purpose, the which to our knowledge is accomplished by 
mechanisms as disparate as sun-dial and stop-watch, as chro noscope 
and hour-glass? But a mechanical definition of this heterogeneous 
medley would have to find the mechanism shared by all in common, 
yet shared by nothing not to be called a time-piece* I say no more* 
but reflect in passing that a mechanical definition of a life common to 
amcebas and Aristotles must be equally difficult to formulate, and 
for precisely similar reasons. 

{2) Laws governing time-pieces have no mechanical explanation. 
In fact it is generally admitted chat the only taws controlling objects 
classed together on the sole strength of their purpose are essentially 
statistical in nature, subject to individual exception. Bat it lies in 
the very meaning of a Iaw r of mechanics to suffer no exception; a 
single planet a trifle late 10 its appointments would upset the law of 
gravitation throughout the whole spread of nature. From which 
too follows our third point t — 

($) The behavior of an individual time-piece may be explained 
but not predicted by the laws governing chronometers. For the 
normal may serve to explain; the universal is needed for prediction. 
The exactest calculation applicable to teleological classes is a most 
accurate calculus of chances. Yet ihis purely logical result of 
teleological classing furnishes with its most baffling traits the Man 
vitule of Bergson, of “Creative Evolution,” 1 can only observe that 
in its unpredictable explicabilky, Bergson's Mati vifak enjoys no real 
advantage over my Man korologique. 

No lengthy defense is needed of our fourth condition, — 

(4) The persent behavior of time-pieces depends on events of the 
future. How could it be otherwise of any object classed and named 
for its purpose only? For the purpose of an event is a result not 
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certain but well-calculated to follow* And this following muse 
involve the lapse of a finite interval, else our object could be de¬ 
scribed in differentia]-equations and would relapse at once into 
mechanical classification. My watch * for example, would never 
have served me as a time-piece had I not expected its hands to keep 
up a constant velocity. Now velocity to be sure is a differential 
conception ; but constant velocity' is not* And I take occasion to 
comment that not because life is life is its present explained by its 
future, but because it shares with clocks, cannon and trombones a 
teleological funds went um division**; they all peer into the integral 
future, oral least we do for them when we give them the names they 
bear. And as through this finite future, in a world w here everything 
flows, any purposeful thing must traverse many situations yet be 
expected to arrive ai the one result* let this reflection hint at an 
explanation (which might profitably be made much fuller) of that 
strange fifth condition, — 

(5) Time-pieces may behave in the same way in mechanically 
different surroundings. However this teleological property may 
shock our sense of mechanism, yet we gratefully recognize that time¬ 
pieces do enjoy it. Else litile good would it do me to carry a watch 
in my pocket for if its teleological working were threatened by every' 
vicissitude besetting the quietest day's journey, I might better trust 
my time-keeping to the less vicissitudinous coursing of our un¬ 
perturbed sun* 

My experiment must lie brought to, rather than let come to a 
conclusion* Elsewhere l have considered some of the many 
questions suggesting themselves at this moment; 4 What is the 
specific place and difference of life in the domain of the purposeful, 
the place neither instrument nor organ, howev er like life, can intrude 
on? How may the living body be conceived as moving, like some 
pulse or vortex, through the continuous medium of mechanism of 
which and in which it has its being? 

But though these matters lie far outside the cadre of our present 
canvas, enough has l>ecn brought within to justify an attitude 
toward the significant things of our day: toward the " vitalism 11 of 

* Mind as Behavior, Ch, IV., “The Pulse of life;” 
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a Driesch, the “creative evolution " of a Bergson, the “emergencies 
of Lloyd Morgan. 

In life's appearance is there anything so “genuinely new” as to 
be no possible regrouping of preexisting elements? We answer, 
there is nothing; but the kind of regrouping necessary and sufficient 
to make the properties of life emerge tn our reflection is not the kind 
of regrouping the litature of the subject discusses. It is not internal 
but external novelty of arrangement. From the mechanical to the 
teleological dimsionis fundamentum there is indeed a leap, but it is a 
leap from attitude to attitude of the contemplative mind: it is no 
leap in nature’s exact and reliable order. 

To the ideals of exact science; to the cosmogonies of Kant and 
Laplace: to the mechanics of Descartes, Democritus: to the spirit of 
Greek beginnings our thought goes back untroubled. Life however 
rich in purpose lives in and by means of that unbroken world-old 
mechanism whose 

unbc^rritfich hohe Werke 
Sind herrlich wic am ersten Tag, 
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ABSORPTION AND EXUDATION PRESSURES OF SAP 

IN PLANTS. 

Bv Dr. D. T. MacDOL'GAL. 

{Read April 24, ) 

Previous studies have identified the reversible variations in 
diameter of tree-trunks with changes in cohesion tension of ihe 
water column in the recently formed wood, and similar variations 
also take place in herbaceous stems. Daily changes of diameter of 
succulent plant bodies such as those of the cacti have been seen to 
follow a different program and 10 be due to variations in the water 
deficit in the succulent cortex which may be many centimeters in 
thickness. 

The present paper presents some studies on nature of negative, 
absorption pressures and of bleeding, exudation pressures in plants 
based upon studies in hydration, water deficit, permeability and 
colhidaE reactions of cell-masses in such succulent plants. Both 
absorption and exudation phenomena are demonstrated to be due to 
localized causes. C ell-masses abutting on bone-holes in stems have 
been induced to show absorption or exudation pressures at the will 
of the experimenter. The possibility of the participation of root- 
action or " root-pressures M is not dispmven, but on the other hand 
no positive evidence for such participation has been brought to 
light In these experiments. Intake of water by empty vessels or 
tracheids is registered as “negative" pressures on manometers 
attached to stumps of stems, or in any manner which connects the 
instrument with spaces containing gases at less than atmospheric 
pressure. The capillary' intake of water implied is not to be con¬ 
fused with the satisfaction of living cell-masses by osmotic ab¬ 
sorption or hydration of cell colloids. Both absorption and exuda¬ 
tion pressures as measured by a manometer attached to bore-holes 
filled w ith water in stems arc traumatic phenomena. Their mcasure- 
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mem however yields results of great value in determining osmotic 
values, water-deficit and permeability of the tissues- 1 

The Hydrostatic System. 

The essential features of the hydrostatic system of the higher 
plants include the following: (a) The cndodermal mechanism of the 
roots by which water taken in through the root-hairs and root-tips 
is drawn through the firm and turgid endodermis into the central 
cylinder by the osmotic activity of solutions in the parenchyma and 
maturing woody elements. The cells of the endodermis are fulty 
turgid and may have a higher osmotic value than the external cells 
or internal solutions, but the osmotic value of the sap of the internal 
cells must be greater than that of the cortex, root-hairs and soil 
solution in order to carry on absorption. {6} A continuous cohesive 
column of water extends in the form of a mcshwork through the 
trachea: and tracheids of the stem to living cells of the leaves. The 
osmotic action of the sap in the central cylinders of the roots may 
cause a positive upward pressure to varying heights in this con¬ 
ducting system. U) The evaporation of water from the menisci of 
the walls of cells in the leaves sets up a tension by which an upward 
movement, “ the ascent of sap." is caused- The longitudinal tension 
thus set up is accompanied by contraction of the conducting vessels 
which is a marked feature of the daily reversible variations in tree- 
trunks, and which has also been found in small herbaceous plants. 
(d) The participation of living cells in this process is limited to the 
construction of mechanical elements, development of solutions, and 
maintenance of colloidal material. Dead root-systems have long 
been known to carry on absorption from the soil; the passage of 
water upwards is through elements from which the protoplastic 
bodies have disappeared, and 1 have recently demonstrated that a 
pine tree may be killed by partial defoliation in such manner that 
cohesion tension may be maintained in what is perhaps a diminished 
water meshwork or column, and that daily reversible variations in 
diameter of the trunks may continue for days or even weeks after all 

i MarDtHig.il, D, T-, " Permeability and the Increase of Volume of Contents 
of I.ii’ing lLjicI of Artificial Celts. PrQC. ISC- Pint. S$c. t 6a, 1-5' 1 4 r lit- 
versibk Variations in Volume, Pressure, and Movements of Sap in Trews," Publ. 
365 . Carnegie Inst, of Wash,, 1915 - 
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cells in the stem, and in ihe remaining leaves may have become 
dead and brown. The colloidal remnants of these elements are 
mechanically undisturbed and continue to evaporate water from the 
surfaces which is replaced by imbibition from the column in such 
manner as to maintain tension and slight upward movement . 3 

The only external manifestations by which the action of the 
hydrostatic system of the plant may be estimated are: {a) amount 
of intake of water; ( b ) amount of transpiration from the shoot: (c) 
amount of water forced out of hvdathodes by endodermal action, 
and (d) registration of the dally reversible variations in stems conse¬ 
quent upon altered cohesion tensions In the ascending mesh work or 
column of water. 

Experiments in Releasing or Inducing Absorbing and 
Exudation Pressures. 

A method by which gauges or manometers are connected to holes 
bored in stems or to the cut surfaces of stomps of stems has been 
used extensively in the two centuries since Lt was first devised by 
Stephen Hales. 3 The res til is are discussed under the headings of 
11 root-pressure /* “sap pressure,” “bleeding pressure" or exudation 
pressure in the literature. This technique may in some instances 
force sap under JJ root-pressure/' or as it is proposed to term It 
4 "endodermal pressure/' directly into the gauge where it may be 
recorded, but in all other cases the various pressures arc caused by 
or released by the disturbances of cells or tissues in setting up the 
experiments. The present paper is the outcome of an effort to 
localize the forces operative in producing "negative pressures,” or 
absorption pressures as they will be termed, and of exudation pres¬ 
sures, which are normally exemplified only in nectarial secretions or 
excretions. 

Exudation and Absorption. 

When a hole is made in a woody stem and the leading tube of a 
manometer is scaled into connection with the cavity, or when a 
stem is cut off and the manometer tube is fastened over the stump 

= MacDougal, D, T., "Reversible Variations ill Prefigure, Volume, and Move- 
mini* of Sap in Trees," PubL 365. Carnegie Inst, of Wash.,. 1925. 

? Hales, S. t +d Vegetable St sticks, 1 ’ London, 1727. 
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the system of liquid in the instrument is initially at atmospheric 
pressure. If now an addition is made to the volume of the liquid In 
ihe cavity which is continuous with that of the instrument a positive 
pressure (exudation pressure), or one greater than atmospheric will 
be set up. If on the other hand water is taken from the system 
including: the cavity in the tissues of the plant the pressure will be 
less than atmospheric and the level of mercury in the open end of a 
U Eube p the other end of which is connected with the system of 
water in contact with the living tissues, will fall indicating that some 
of the water has been absorbed and a suction exerted there which is , 
usually measured as “negative pressure/' but which will hereafter 
be more fitly and adequately designated as absorption pressure. 

Exudation pressures measured by a manometer fitted to a bore¬ 
hole in the flank of a stem or to the end of a stump might be due 10 
osmotic action of the endoderma! mechanism of the root, or to the 
action of celts exposed on the surfaces of cavities or stumps. Actual 
demonstration of the head or height to which this so-called 4 ‘root- 
pressure M may force water up eu a stem is singularly tacking. It is 
true that droplets of w ater exuding from the tips of grass blades and 
from the tips of certain plants are commonly and perhaps rightly 
attributed to the action of the endoderma! mechanism in forcing 
water upward through the conducting systems. On the other hand 
it is known that in small herbaceous plants the tension set up in 
stems by the iranspiratory action of living cells in the leaf is such 
that the conduits are in a contracted condition due to the excessive 
pull w hich has its ultimate origin in the menisci of the transpiring 
cells in the leaf* This contracted condition is of course incompatible 
with any conception of a " root-pressure r * head of water forced up 
from below in the same conduits. From the comprehensive critique 
of observations on exudation made by Molisch in 1902 it is fairly 
evident that in a large number of plants in w hich high pressures w ere 
exhibited or m which renewed disturbance of a wounded surface 
caused an accelerated low that osmosis due to disintegrating ma¬ 
terial or to the collapse of turgid cells may be taken to be the cause 
of the exudation. On the other hand when this phenomenon results 
in long continued How at low pressure such as exhibited by the vine 
some participation of Lhe endodermal mechanism is suggested, 
i 
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Pressures as high as 9 atmospheres in Atiadw Ilippxastaneum 
were described by Boehm in 1892. These pressures were measured 
by closed manometers maintained for long periods in attachment to 
a cavity in the trunk, Figdor obtained pressures of 6-8 atmospheres 
in tropical trees in 1898, and Moltsch over ft atmospheres in native 
Austrian trees in 1892 1 

The results of my recent observations of pressures in the trunks 
of the Monterey pine afford well-defined evidence of the manner in 
which such pressures originate in coniferous stems. Previous 
records of the Conifers include no maxima of exudation pressures 
greater than 114 mm. Hg = about 0,15 atm. Bore-holes driven 
tangentially to the wood of the second year previously fitted with 
closed manometers which would realize the maximum pressure with 
a minimum amount of exudate showed maxima as great as 4 atm. 
in about 40 hours after the beginning of the experiment. The 
ascending water column in these trees occupies the wood of two or 
three previous years and the bore-holes penetrated this wood in such 
manner as to disturb the maximum number of living cells In contact 
with water-filled conduits. The bore-holes had a depth of about 
40 mm., a diameter of about 10 mm., and would therefore have a 
surface of 1256 sq. mm. A tangential surface shows about 52 
medullary rays to the sq. mm*, so that the boring cut across 30- 
50,000 medullary rays, each exposing an average of 5 cells. In 
addition to the osmotic action of the contents of ruptured cells and 
to the collapse of the abutting cells which would force water into the 
manomctric cavity a large number of resin canals were cut, and as 
there are one or two in each fibre vascular bundle, and as these are 
70 to 140 mm. long, a great amount of material under pressure 
would be poured front them into the Cavity and would immediately 
set up pressure in the system in addition to the Imbibitionai and 
Osmotic action of this material in drawing water from the wood 
Cells, 6 

Contrary to the practice of many experimenters* the preparations 
were completed within 5-to minutes from the time the bark was cut 

4 Boehm, J.„ "Uebcr cinen dgenthumlichen Staimndruck," d m deul. Bor 
Cfs., id. .539, i&92 l MfiLsch, H„ "Ueber locakn RlOiungsdryck und seine 
UnadiHa," BoK 2 tg, r 6o h 45-63, ign*, 

* MacDougnl, D. T., Ifc Reversible Variations in Volume, Pressure, and Movl- 
ments of Sap in Trees," Pub!. 350, Carnegie Insl. of Wa&h,, 1925, Esp. Fig. S, 
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through in making the bore hole. Consequently it was revealed 
that during the first few minutes or for as long as half an hour 
absorption from the manometer tube occurred causing negative" 
pressures which soon gave way to exudation. The instrument 
became dogged with resin within four or five days and no further 
pressures of absorpt ion or exuda t ion were shown . 11 is not probabl e 

that the maintenance of the preparation for several months would 
have been followed by pressures as were found by Boehm and 
Mollsch in Aesculus Juglans . Ulmits , Titia „ etc. The cells con¬ 
tiguous to the bore-hole in Finns become filled with resinous ma¬ 
terial and hardened so that osmotic action would be inhibited. 

The 11 negative 11 or absorption pressures noted above may have 
been due to the direct absorption of water by the living cells exposed 
or to the intake of water by wood cells in which a tension existed. 
The preparation was arranged in such manner that withdrawal of 
water from the manometer bore w r ould be minimized* If the 
manometer is fastened to the cut Hump of this pine stem or if the 
bore-hole is made so deep as to pass through the water-tilled w T ood h 
then only negative or very' slight positive or exudation pressures will 
be realized (0.15 atm, as noted above). Thus I have recently found 
that manometers attached to bore-holes in trunks piercing only the 
water-filled layers show exudation pressures of 2 to 4 atm,, while 
similar instruments fastened to cut stumps of branches within a few 
centimeters registered only negative or absorption pressures. In 
the last-named instance the manometer connects not only with the 
ends of the empty wood celts which are air-conducting but also with 
the spiral ducts of the protoxylem which number 4-500 in this pine 
and which afford a free passage for air or liquids and thus make it 
impossible to register more than a slight exudation pressure which 
might be set up by the action of living cells on the cut end of the 
stump. In one instance the air column in the closed end of a 
manometer attached to the stump of a Monterey pine was com¬ 
pressed from a length of no mm, to 104 mm.* an increase of about 
0-06 atm. 

It was notable that manometers fastened to bore-holes in large 
roots some distance from the base of the trunk at first show r ed 
absorption pressures for a few r minutes then exudation pressures 
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Fig.. i» Small uhuaro (Carncgiea), with two manometers attached .is in 
Fig. a. 
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which reached a maximum over 2 atm. The daily reversible vari¬ 
ations In diameter in large roots are the reverse of those In the trunk* 
enlargement taking place during the daylight period. No essential 
difference could be found between the course of exudation pressures 
in large roois and in trunks. The pressure in both cases is due to 
localized osmotic action of living cells which act independently of 
the varying tension of the complex water column in the wood of the 
trunk and root. 

The experimental work described in the present paper was 
arranged 10 test the absorptive and exudation action of tracts of 
living cells in which root-action would be eliminated and in which 
the conducting tracts were filled with water. The giant tree cactus 
or sahuaro (C&rmgiea giganiea) of Arizona presents such conditions. 
The massive cylindrical stems of these plants reach a height of 13 
meters, with a diameter from 25 10 30 cm. in mature individuals, A 
firm central medulla 10 cm. in diameter is enclosed in a shell of 
anastomosed woody rods. External to the wood is a cortical layer 
5 to 12 cm- thick, the outer pari of which Is chlorophyllose. Small 
bundles run from the central cylinder to the dusters of spines on the 
apices of the longitudinal ridges, representing vestigial branches, and 
fascicles corresponding to the leaf traces ramify thickly through the 
heavy layer or cortical layer. The daily reversible variations in 
thickness of such trunks is one of varying water deficit of the liv ing 
cells of the cortical layer in contradistinction to that of woody tree 
trunks in w’hich the cohesion tension of the water column in woody 
cells is the determining factor (Fig. 1). 

The fibrovascular tracts appear to be filled with liquid at all 
times and solutions move upward In the conduits at a very low' rate 
No detailed examinations of the conduits have been made except to 
test their behavior with respect to a few' colloidal dye solutions. Of 
these the particles of Congo red are so large as to effect but little 
entrance into the bases of trimmed root-systems. Orange G is 
conducted upward in the most recently formed wood and in the 
smaller bundles and traces at a rate of about 4 mm. per hour in 
plants w ith a water deficit by w hich the cortex increased 53 pet cent, 
in thickness when placed in water. Methyl blue mov ed at a similar 
rate but did not leave the main bundles. The staining effects of 
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arid fucbsin were equally indeterminate and appeared to Lie confined 
to the wood of the single individual which was tested* The dye had 
moved upward a distance of about 6u cm, in 6 days, which was at a 
rate of 3-4 mm. hourly. 

The sap of the sahuaro has an osmotic value varying from about 
4-7 atmospheres according to the water deficit** 

Titratable acidity of the sap at this season varies from 0.81 to 
1, ml* KOH 0,1 N in the morning to 047 to 0,58 mb late in the 
afternoon. 7 The sap is so buffered t however, that the dissociated 
acid does not vary widely from Ph 4 at any time. It is suggested 
that such a condition may be due to the presence of salts of calcium 
or sodium with weak organic acids. 

When thin sections of the cell-masses with a thickness of a few 
millimeters are hydrated the effects of the solution on all of the cells 
is soon realised. The amount of water and consequent increase of 
size of any cell r or in this case of the thin sections which will be taken 
up may be expressed by the formula of LTspning and Blum, 


Wn = 


Hr - Vg 
Vs ~ Vg 


Ws 


in which W = wall pressure, V — volume of cell, O — osmotic value 
of contents Si the absorptive power of the contents, n the normal 
condition limiting plasmolysis, and $ the saturation point.* Briefly, 
the osmotic absorptive action of the cells continues to a point where 
it is met by the stretched tension of the walls. Imbibition and the 
colloidal action of dissolved substances or charged particles in the 
hydrating solutions will also participate in the action. 

When a cavity is made in the great mass of thin-walled succulent 
tissue of the sahuaro and this cavity is connected w r ith the leading 
lube of a manometer filled with water, absorption will cause a 
M negative pressure/" These conditions will also draw gases from 
the intercellular spaces of the cortex which must be released from 

* MarDnugah D. T. p ami W* A, Cannon, "lie Conditions ol Parasitism its 
Pfant#/' Publ- Cam. Just, ol \Vash rp No, 159, 1910, 

7 Richards, ij r \\ If "Acidity and Gas Interchange in Cacti/ 1 Publ. 209. 
Carnegie Jnst, of Wash., 1915. 

1 Lrspfangr A r| and G. Blum, ''Eine Mcthodc ruf Mtisung dcs Wand und 
Turgor druckei dcr ZtDe, nebst An^ndungcn," J&krh* J. 1 risi, Bot nr (>] fi j-no, 

1924. 
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the Instrument. The leading tube of the manometer used in the 
present experiments was provided with an upright branch in which 
was fitted a stopcock and which terminated in a filling funnel (Fig, 2). 

The readings fail to show the osmotic potential of the absorbing 
cells by the increase in volume of the cells which abut on the cavity 
made in the tissues. In the earlier part of any experiment the 


Firu 2 , Section showing aiiachniejii of nungnictcr td cavity in cortical 
tissues. A, Cavity containing ^o]union continuous with that in the horizontal 
arm of manometer which his dosed free arm. C w C Cortes, D, Medulla. 

masses of cells surrounding the cavities expanded with increased 
turgidity, part of this expansion resulting in diminution of inter¬ 
cellular spaces and greater rigidity, but some of the increase is in the 
axes radial to the cavity. Expansion in this direction would of 
course tend to compress the liquid in the cavity and thereby take up 
some of the space freed by absorption. When the observations are 
carried through a number of days the cells contiguous to the cavities 
become approximately satisfied^ after which this last modification 
remains in a static condition! except as to the thrust of swelling cell- 
masses behind them. 
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A further series of modifier dons which might be introduced by 
the action of the oxidase which appear in the wounded tissues of the 
casncy, and of the increased osmotic action following hydrolyses can 
not be evaluated in any practical manner. All of these modifying 
factors are h however, to be taken into account in absorption pres¬ 
sures in addition to others which may appear as a concomitant of 
special anatomical structures. 

Finally, it is obvious that absorption of water from the cavity in 
the cortex by the cells which abut upon it would result in increased 
turgidiiy and lessened osmotic value of the sap of these cells, which 
would consequently lose water to their neighbors in a series leading 
away from the cavity. A gradient thus established would include 
long chains of cells which would be only remotely affected by 
material in other cavities a few centimeters distant, 

k is to be noted that in the experiments described in the 
following pages that the manometer was of a design by which it 
might be opened readily, air released and the filling liquid replaced. 
Several possibilities were opened by such an apparatus, including the 
effect of different solutions separately or in combination. The first 
preparation %vas made with a detached branch and placed on a 
laboratory table where It received direct sunlight for 4-5 hours daily. 
The conditions presented were identical in all essentials with those 
of a branch in place on the trunk. Readings were made as below: 


Pressures are giv^n ai heigh t of column of mercury sufitaind, in mm. 


Date- 


Ah 

lion 

PfWillfE. 

Temp.. 

of 

Tissue. 

Remar te. 

Feb. 11*. 

11:15 a.m. 

O 


Tilled wiih di-St illctl water. 


an 0 p.m. 

— 20 

IS 41 c. 



4 no 

~SO 

1S.5 



7 :» 

— IO 

i *1 + + 


12 .. 

p:eo a m. 

— 10 

1 $ 

Reset, 


11 L 0 O ,s 

— iti 

M u m u 

14 


p.m, 

“ J 4 

19 

■ ■■ 


4:00 " 

- 3 b 


a 1 

13 - 

imaj a.m. 

-30 

* •* s + 

Released and set to 0. 


11^5 " 


1" B H F 

+i ii ii ii 


11 30 " 

—rft 

F - ■ B 

+i >■ ■■ ii i+ 


1 2:^0 p.ns. 


F ■■ ■ -fl 

41 M II Ii 11 


4:40 id 


F ■ 

M II 11 II II 


7:00 " 

-24 

" * " " 

■■ . . 
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Date* 


Absorp¬ 

tion 

Ppewm. 

Temp. 

of 

Tissue- 

Remarks. 

14 *. 

0:30 a -m. 

—13 


Reset to 0 and filled with CaClt 0 . 013 /. 


10:50 " 


17 



1130 L ' 

- 3 ® 

17 


1 £ i! H 

13 HUD 

0 


Reset and re-sealed. 


x 36 t>,m.' 

~ 3<5 

*£s 

Reset and intake of 0-3 c. needed to 





replace. 

16 .* 

$- 3 ® a,m. 

+ 2 

IS 



Mop.m. 

—03 

*7 

Reset and 0,5 ce, used. 


53 * <♦ 

—34 

+ i + -i 

4 1 

1? „ 

9:30 sun. 

- 8 


Reset and released. 


13 EVCKn J 3 

—30 

* ■ •* ■ 

Reset. 


2 ;4S p.m. 

- 5 * 

■§■4 1 - + 

+ fc 


73 ® +P 

-36 

k ■■ 1 * 

il 

IS + . 

9^30 a.m, 

-34 

17 

Reset, 


1 X rOO " 


*7 



2 [06 p.m, 

-36 

18 



3:45 ■■ 

-34 

16 



4 ^ « 

-34 

1S.S 

Reset. 

19 

0:15 a,m. 

— 2S 

17. s 

! Reset. 


10:30 l+ 

-16 

, ,. * 



11™ " 

— 23 

IS 



1130 " 

-24 

.... 



| l;30p.tft. 

—40 

.... 



3:00 J * 

- 4 e 

* * 4 p 



4 - 1 ® ” 

—04 

'..IP 



6:3* i+ 

“34 


Reset, trains o.a Ct 

2Q 

OtM a,FF! 

-46 

10 



IO115 “ 

“41 

ip 

Reset* using 0.3 ce. 


11:60 “ 

-16 

10 



11:40 " 

-13 

T .,, 



i^p r m. 

-I* 

r.#. 



STM k 

-32 

30 



7 JM H+ 

-34 

4 ■ 1 ■ 


-rl „ r 

$:qo a.m. 

“30 

lS-5 

Reset, using 0.3 ec- 


10730 " 

+ 2 




moo ” 

- 4 

. .. . 



e :j0 p.m. 

- 4 

10 



3 &® +1 

T J + . 


Rcset, the cavity liaving been enlarged 





and the fitting changed, using rubber 





tub? «hcaih to glass. 


3130 p.m. 

—JO 

..... 



4*00 1 

—2S 

* ■ ¥ ■ 



7roo ■■ 
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23 ... 

7-00 a,m. 

- 4 & 

lti 

Reset, 


6=45 p.m. 

“34 


fcH 

aj T . 

proo a.m. 

-40 

14 5 

Measurements discontinued. 
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The dissection of the plant showed a cavity 6 cm. in depth 
terminating at the woody ring. The bared cells were blackened by 
the action of the peroxides which are so abundant in the tissue. 
The tissues within a radius of a few centimeters of the cavity 
appeared to be saturated and turgid from extreme hydration. 

The test includes a preliminary period in which the cells abutting 
on the bore-hole absorbed water only and were hydra led to the 
maximum yielding water in turn to contiguous cells lending away 
longitudinally and radially* Such absorption continued at a rate 
measurable by this instrument for periods of 4 to 6 hours and raised 
pressures equivalen 1 10 a column of Hg 36 mm. in height. Replace¬ 
ment of water by a solution of CaCI* 0*01-1/ was followed by Lhe 
registration of pressures of 48-64 mm. Hg. These maximum pres¬ 
sures would be attained by the absorption of 0,2-0.5 ml. of liquid. 
The differential action in water and in calcium solution is clearly 
correlated with the degree of permeability in the two cases. Slices 
hydrated under the auxograph in water showed a distention of 53 
per cent, in water on the second day and then began to contract. 
Distention in a calcium solution reached 50 per cent* in the same 
time and continued for some time afterward. The volume of lhe 
celts in both cases being the resultant of the factors included in 
Ursprung s formula. The introduction of calcium into the cavity 
lessens the permeability of the walls and plasmatic layers to 
organic substances and hence reduces losses of osmotically active 
material from the cells. The calcium solution at the beginning has 
an osmotic value of about 0.4 atm,, while the contents of the cells 
approximate 7 atm. Absorptive action may therefore continue for 
a long period and effect a distention of lhe cells greater than that in 
water. 

In another series parallel to the above a manometer was fitted to 
a plant 60 cm. in height with a closely trimmed root-system set in a 
dish of air dry sand. The manometer system was at first filled with 
water Absorption pressures of 6 to 18 mm. Hg were registered at 
temperatures of 16-18* C. Replacement of the w r ater by a 0.01 M 
solution of CaCla at 10 a.m. on Feb* 13 was followed by an initial 
reaction by which an absorption pressure of 26 mm. Hg was seen at 
3:30 p m. During the continuance of the test pressures increased in 
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some crises as long as 25 hours, culminating on Feb. 21 at SS mm. 
Hg h and 90 on Feb. 2 3, this maximum being reached in 24 hours 
after resetting. Temperatures ranged from 15-2Q® C + The higher 
pressures m this preparation may be in part attributed to better 
fittings. 

The next test was arranged to determine the action in a cavity 
which was first filled with water which was later replaced with a 
sugar solution about isotonic with the cel I-sap. This was done with 
a plant 40 cm. in height with a trimmed root-system standing 
upright in a dish of dry sand. The manometer as set up had the 
free arm sealed. Pressures were registered as below'. The prepa¬ 
ration then stood for several days w hen the end of the free arm was 
cut so that pressures were read directly in millimeters of mercury as 
follows; 


Date. 


Pmssune, 

Temp, 

Of 

Tlsiur, 

Remar kj. 

Feb, 21 

7 :<M Prill, 

- 7 

!• * * * 

Filled with water. Thia represented 
lengthening. of column os H g- i an mm, 
lom oHsinatiy- 

22 

7:00 a m . 1 

“ 7 

B 4 - . 



p.m- 

— a 


R*t. 

*3 

g;oo turn. 

- 4 

— 

Reset. 

34 


- 4 

' ■ - r 

Manometer arm cut. 

jS 

IBKKI " 

iiaw " 
itto p,m- 

- 3 
^12 

T 1 + i 

Water replaced with sucrose 0 . 3 J/ * 7 
at m. 


7 too ,+ 

- 9 

+ 44-4 

Reset. 

March 1 

s-w a.m. 

- *5 

.,. T 

Re*eL 


7^09 p.m. 

H-a? 

.... 

Resets *ccne esw repealed - 

j 

9 : 0 a a.m. 

11 \QQ +l 
2:00 p.m. 
SiOO li 
7 MKP ” 

+»3 

+ 4 

+iO 

+3= 

+40 

r 4- 4 * 

lV "Cr 

Reset. 

3 

a.m. 

4-54 

19*5 



10G0 M 

4 log p.m. 

4-54 
+ 17 

1 S .5 

23 

Reset. 


7:00 H 

+35 

22 

Reset- 

4 

groa a.m. 

+30 

! 17 

Rcsct, 


E j noon 

+■ s 


Res«t. 


7 lM p. in. 

+50 

23 

RfWL 
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Temp. 


Dale- 


Pre&iune- 

tri 

TfstOfc 

Rentuki. 

5 

7:44 a.cn. 


! ip 



7:00 p.m. 

+5? 

22 
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March G 

7-op sun. 


si 
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IIMM* ** 
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31 



3 ;oo p.m. 

+13 
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-M3 

23 
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1 

7 r 0 fl a,i«. 

+3= 

31 
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10^0 " 

+ & 
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-NS 

23 
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***■ 


S 

7 pDO a- tn- 


20 
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TrOO p.m. 

+ta 

.... 

The preparation was now allnwe4 to 





^tand, f 0F 10 day* without release of 
pttiflire which steadily increased. 

iS 

jj:04 a.cn. 

+47 

1&*C. 


IP 

7X0* “ 

+43 

20 



3 :G0 p.m. 


33 


so 

?;oo B-m. 

+4& 

11 



3.00 pJ'n. 

+5& 

34 


n 

a.m. 

+ 5* 

23 



4:00- p.m. 


— 


24 

9W a-in. 

+S* 

22 


35 

4:04 a.m. 

+6a 

12 



7:0o p.m. 

+63 

35 


27' 

7p4Q p -m. 

+66 

25 



The expected absorption from water was displayed. Replace- 
mem by sugar solution approximately isotonic with the cel I-sap 
was followed by a reversal 24-30 hours later when exudation 
pressures were set up. This increased during the month in which 
the record was kept, reaching a height of 63 mm. Hg on March 25th. 
When reference is made to the behavior of living cells under the 
auxograph it is found that an increase of 25 per cent, in water is 
followed by a contraction of 5 per cent, in a 0.3J/ solution of sugar. 
The action noted would be fairly similar to that consequent to 
the use of a weak solution of methyl blue in the manometer followed 
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by a sugar solution. This test begun on Feb. 24th showed ab¬ 
sorption pressures of $ to 26 mm, Hg during the week following at 
temperatures of the plant of 15 to 22 0 C. On March 3d* at 4 p.m, 
the dye solution was replaced with one of sucrose 0.3d/, Thirty 
hours later an exudation pressure of 10 mm. Hg was found and such 
exudation action continued with repeated accumulations of pressures 
to S2 mm. during the following week at temperatures of 15 eo 
23 a C. 

In all of these cases the absorption of watec from the system 
results to lessened concentration of the cell sap and the subsequent 
action of the sugar would be to cause plasmolysis with a loss of some 
of the cell contents accompanying or consequent upon increased 
permeability. The next set was arranged to begin with water, to 
be replaced by calcium solution with consequent lessening of 
permeability which would then be replaced with a solution of 
sucrose. The test was made with a globoid branch about 12 cm- in 
diameter, set in a dish of dry sand. The measurements w T ere as 
follows i 


Da W. 


Pressure | 

Temp. 

df 

Tissue. 

Remark, 

Feb. . 

10143 a-m. 



Sec up with water. 


»355 Hi 
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.... 
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Negative procures during the period when the cells were swelling 
in water were quickly bulk up and with a maxima not &o high as has 
been observed in other 1 individuals. This rapid absorpti ve action du t- 
ing the first three days when the cavity was filled with water would 
result in an increased turgidity with a diminished osmotic value of 
the cell contents so that replacement of water by calcium solution in 
the cavity did not result In higher absorption pressures as were seen 
in other tests In wfaich satisfaction had not been so nearly attained. 
The action nf the calcium on the wall and plasmatic layers would 
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however tend 10 prevent loss of material from the ce!E and make for 
long continued absorption. 

Replacement of calcium immersing sections under the auxograph 
with a 0.3.U solution of sucrose results in a contraction amounting 
to 20 per cent. In the manometric experiments above this replace¬ 
ment was followed by a period of vert' slight activity of any kind. 
On the fourth day following some exudation was shown. A brief 
period of absorptive action resulting in a pressure uf 6 nun. Hg on 
the 3d and another in a pressure of eS mm. Hg on the following day 
then gave way to continued positive exudation pressures - 

The next logical step was to make a test In which the cells were 
treated to CaCb during the first stage of the experiment which 
would lessen permeability, then with sucrose. Readings of such a 
test were as follows: 
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Exptriment do« 4 . 


The use of the calcium solution at the beginning took the cells 
with their full water deficit and lessened permeability* inconsequence 
of which high absorption pressures were quickly reached—within 7 
hours. Replacement of the calcium solution by a sugar solution 
with an osmotic value of 7 atm. balanced the cell-con ten is reducing 
absorptive action to Q within 25-30 hours, exudation pressures being 
shown within another 12 hours. The walls and plasmatic layers 
having been acted upon by calcium exudation pressures w ere built up 
rapidly after each resetting, maxima of 86 and 92 mm. Hg being mani¬ 
fested during the succeeding 7 days the experiment was continued, 
tn the foregoing experiments positive exudation pressures were 
exhibited by preparations only in w r bich sucrose at a concentration 
isotonic with the cell-sap was used. It was now desirable to de¬ 
termine the effect of other substances and concentrations, First* a 
solution of sucrose at 0.2 Jl# was tried. Such a solution has an 
osmotic value equivalent to about 5 atm. Living sections which 
showed an increase of 43 per cent, in distilled water Increased but 
16 per cent, in such a sugar solution. The action of such a solution 
in a cavity to which a manometer had been fitted is illustrated by 
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the following data obtained from a plant 70 cm. in height with 
closely trimmed root-system set upright in a dish of sand i Fig. 1), 
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The pressures stood near this maximum for two days at the end 
of which time the stopcock of the manometer was opened allowing 
some of the liquid to escape and the column of Hg to come toO. In 
the presence of the sucrose at 0.2M the cells of a thin section of the 



Ftc, 3. Tracings of auxographic record of distention of slices of cortical 
tLiSue of Ctimtgitd in various SOluEtoa^. ,4, Water; B t KCt = Ph 3 ; C, NaOH 
= Ph rl, and D r G&Chci.oiM. 

cortical tissue in which the bore-hole was made would come to full 
distention in about 20 hours, the maximum being reached in water in 
12-14 hours, In the test with the manometer an indefinite mass of 
cells would be concerned, the sucrose passing some distance from the 
cavity so that absorbing action continued for about 2 days, or about 
twice the length of time of distention of a thin section* Diminution 



Fig, 4, Tracings of auxographic record of distention of slices of cortex of 
Canjtgifa in vadoU5 sotuisons. A r Sucrose o,aM; B r phenyLibnin o.lM; C r Water. 

of the pressure supposedly coincident with the escape of material 
from the cells begins at about the same time in thin sections as in 
the manometer cavity (See Fig. 3, 4), The exudation pressure thus 
begun was followed for 8 days, and reached a maximum of 240 mm. 
Hg before the instrument was reset at 0, 

A second manometer was fitted to the opposite flank of the plant 
upon which the last experiment was performed, the two being so 
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widely separated as to have nq possibility of influence on each other. 
The second instrument was filled with a q*iM solution of phenyla- 
lanin. i t has been found repeatedly that living cell-masses show an 
osmotic distention in such solution greater, than that in water. The 
record was a& follows: 
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No further change taking place in the next few days the obser¬ 
vations were dosed. The disturbances in this case followed a 
course something different from that in the presence of the sugar 
solution, but a reversal from absorption to exudation pressure was 
seen. See lions from another plant measured under the auxograpli 
a few days earlier showed a distention of 43 per cent, in water, 
16 per cent, in sucrose at 0 ,2M and 37 per cent, in phenyfalanin 
o.iJ/, Thin sections did not attain equilibrium until about the end 
of 30 hours, or double the length of time necessary for full distention 
in the sugar solution. Similarly, absorption pressures continued 
for twice the length of time in phenylalamn as in the sucrose 
solution (See Fig, 4), Satisfaction i$ folEowed by some escape of the 
cell-contents by plasmolysis which is expressed as exudation pressure 
in the manometric experiment. 

The effect of the H—OH concentration on distention and perme¬ 
ability of living cells of the type composing the cortex of cacti has 
been repeatedly described in previous publications. Distention of 
cells either living or dried and dead is more rapid in add solutions 
at Ph 3 _ 3-5 than in water or alkaline solutions, and reaches a total 
less than in alkaline solution and sometimes leas than in water- 
Contraction and loss of cel I-contents begins soonest in acid with the 
general effect of setting tip exudation pressures earlier in add than in 
alkaline solutions. Distention of living or dead cells proceeds more 
slowly at Ph 10-12 in hydroxides Elian in water, the imbibirional 
action of such a solution being greater than an acid one, A longer 
time is necessary to reach maximum distention in alkaline than in 
add solutions. These differential effects are partly masked when 
solutions are introduced into a cavity in a large mass of cortical 
tissue for reasons described in another paragraph. 

To determine the course of this absorptive-distentive and exu- 
dativie-contractive action in an entire plant a small sahuaro about a 
meter in height with trimmed root-system set upright in a container 
filled w ith sand and pebbles and placed on a laboratory table. Tw o 
manometers were attached to its flanks on opposite sides about mid- 
height (Fig. 1), The connecting tubes of one were filled with citric 
add at Ph 3,5 and the other with NaOH at Ph to. Readings were 
made as follows: 
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No indication of a change in the absorptive action appearing the 
test was dosed at the end of 7 days. The results harmonize with 
the behavior of thin sections under the autograph. Rapid ab- 
sorption* full distention and then beginning contraction of the cells 
in the acid solution resulted in a change to positive pressure on the 
third day of the experiment. The resumption of absorption action 
may be taken to the action of the cells extending away into the 
cortex by which resumption of absorptive pressure look place. The 
action of the cells exposed to the action of the hydroxide resulted in a 
minimum absorptive pressure on the third day, at which time the 
hydration swelling of the plasmatic layers of cells near the cavity 
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would be at a maximum and the permeability of the layers greatly 
increased. The escape of cell-contents did not proceed so far as to 
set up a positive or exudation pressure however. The action of cell- 
masses away from the cavity as in the acid solution caused a re¬ 
sumption of absorption pressure. 



J IG. 5. Branch of Camera with burettes containing acid and as indicated 
attached to rddtte in the cartes. The height of the [squid remaining in the 
burettes indicates relative absorption at Ph 3,5 and Ph tl. 


Experiments similar to the above arranged to measure the 
amount of water which might be taken into bore-holes somewhat 
larger, yielded some valuable correlations. A branch laid on a 
laboratory table was fitted with four burettes, and two filled with 
citric acid at Ph 3.5 and two with sodium hydroxide at Ph 10* The 
liquids stood at a height of about 20 cm. in the burettes so that 
absorption began under this pressure and came down to less than 
half this amount during the course of the observations (Fig. 5)* 
The course of absorption and exudation is illustrated by Fig. 6. At 
the end of 60 hours the absorption from the acid solution in one pair 
was 6-4 ml. and 9.1 ml, from the hydroxide; 8 ml. from the acid and 
IO-5 mb from the hydroxide in the other. After a few hours in 
which action was indeterminate, exudation began and at the end of 
tour days 0.9 ml. bad been added to the acid solution in one burette 
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and 04 mL to the other. Coincidentally 0.3 ml. had been added to 
the solution in one burette containing hydroxide and 0.4 ml. to the 
other. A day later exudation reached a total of 0,5 ml. in each of 
the two hydroxide solutions, but remained stationery in the acid. 
The expression of these amounts of liquid against the weight of & 
mercury column would probably have resulted in very small pres¬ 
sures, Absorption and distention by cell-masses as measured by 
the auxogTaph, and by the manometer will doubtless be found to be 
coincident with an osmotic balance in which the cell layers hold a 
normal position. Exudation may be inferred to be accompanied by 
losses and displacements resultant from a disturbance of osmotic 
balance and In some stages attended by plasmolysis. 



Fig. 6. Graphs showing rate of absorption of water from seluiian* at Ph 3,5 
and 11 as in Fig. 5, Absorption came to an tod at o In the curves, alter which 
exudation h shown, 

A manometer fitted 10 a bore-hole filled with juice expressed from 
a separate branch of the sahuaro showed absorption pressures for 
two days, when the experiment was discontinued. The sap is 
mucilaginous, and soon blackens so that good measurements were 
not possible. 

It is noteworthy that the behavior of another plant, Opunlia, in 
which a mass of parenchymatous cells served by a mesh work of 
vascular tracts shows reactions similar to those of Carntgiea. A 
manometer fitted to a cavity made in the flat joint of a platyopuntia 
with a cell-sap having an osmotic value of to to 12 atmospheres at 
Ph 4 showed absorption pressures of 4 to 66 mm, Hg during the 
first 4 days, at temperatures of 15.5 io 23' C, 

Replacement of the water with a solution of sucrose about 
0.3,1/ = about 7 aim, was followed by negative or absorption pres- 
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sures of 33 mm. Hg at first, which lessened and on the third day 
showed a positive pressure of + to ram. Hg. 

A second Opuntia gave absorption pressures by a manometer 
filled with water of 10 to 16 mm. Hg for 4 days. Replacement of 
the water with a sugar solution 0.6M was followed by diminished 
absorption pressures of 4 to 14 mm. Hg for ten days, after which 
time exudation pressures began which ranged from 6 to 28 mm. Hg 
at tempera t u res of 14 to 21 ° C Such posi rive or ex udatiun pressure 
^as followed ior more than a month, the intensity gradually in* 
creasing to 46 and 50 mm. Hg. 

A third Opuntia showed absorption pressure with water for two 
days. Replacement of the water with sucrose 0*2.1/ in citric acid 
Pb 4 was followed by low absorption pressures for a week, which 
gradually changed to exudation pressures which had risen to 30 mm. 
Hg a month from the beginning of the experiment. 

Conclusions, 

1. Experiments have been carried out to determine the nature 
and cause of ' d negative ’"-absorption and ^bleeding "-exudation 
pressures in plants. Stems of massive succulents with heavy layers 
of cortex, a large medulla, and w ith a conducting system Idled with 
water aL low tension have been used for recording the course of 
distention of cell-masses by the allograph, for measurements of 
pressures which may be set up by absorption and exudation and for 
the identification of the changes in permeability which attend such 
phenomena, 

A further consideration of exudation pressures in trunks of the 
Monterey pine emphasizes the fact that maxima much higher than 
any previously recorded are obtained by a technique which attaches 
manometers to bore-holes in the two or three most recently 
formed layers of wood-cells. Negative' 1 pressures result when 
manometers are attached to stumps in such manner as to connect 
with vessels In the protoxylem or with empty wood-cells containing 
gases at pressures less than atmospheric, 

3. Absorption pressure is generally exhibited when a manometer 
is connected to a bore-hole in a trunk or large root* and may give 
wax in a few r minutes to a positive exudation pressure reaching a 
maximum within 48 hours. 
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4. Exudation pressures were shown by large roots of the Monte¬ 
rey pine which can not be connected directly with the activity of the 
endodermal mechanism. 

5. Living cells contiguous to a bore-hole in the cortex of the tree 
cacLus (Carmgiea) with a water deficit of 25-40 per cent., and a cell- 
sap with an osmotic value of aboUL 7 atm. p set up absorption pres¬ 
sures of 36-52 mm. Hg when the cavity was filled with water. 

6. Solutions of Cadi 0.0U/ (o.ot) with an osmotic value of 
0.4-0,8 atm. in cortical cavities caused absorption pressures of 
48-86 mm. Hg. These increased values are to be attributed to the 
action of the Ca on the colloidal material of the cdb by which their 
permeability is lessened and the escape of vacuolar contents pre¬ 
vented. 

7. Thin sections of cortex undergo a period of absorption and dis¬ 
tention when placed in solutions of sucrose o,2-o.3_l/ = 3-5 atm. 
follow ed by a contraction or collapse as described in previous papers. 
Cavities filled with these solutions showed absorption pressure for a 
■day or two after which the escape of cel!-contents resulted in 
exudation pressures. 

8. Replacements in cortical cavities showed that water followed 
by sucrose 0.3d/ gave exudation pressures of 66 mm. Hg. Water, 
followed by CaCl* replaced by sucrose 0,5,}/ gave exudation pres¬ 
sures of 40 mm. Hg- CaCl = 0.013/ replaced by sucrose 0.3d/ 
resulted in exudation pressures of 86-92 mm. Hg. 

9. The highest exudation pressures resulted when cortical cavi¬ 
ties were filled with sucrose 02 M. Absorption pressures of >0- 
25 mm, Hg decreased to O on the fourth day, after which exudation 
pressure slowly rose to 240 mm, Hg. The sucrose solution had an 
initial osmotic value of about 5 atm.; that of the cell-sap was about 
7 atm. 

to. Phenylalanin 0.1 M induced absorptive pressure for 7 days 
amounting to 6-20 mm. Hg, which gave way to exudation pressure 
on the 8th day 3 reaching a maximum of 26 mm* Hg on the roth day. 

i 1 r The course of development and final results of absorption 
and exudation pressures are harmonious with know n facts as to the 
influence of H-—OH concentration. Cavities filled with citric acid 
Ph 3,5 developed absorption pressures of 56 mm, Hg on the second 
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day, followed by a diminution 10 O and changing to an exudation 
pressure of ^ mm. Hg qn the 5th day, which a day later gave way to 
absorption pressures- Cavities filted with NaOH Ph 10 developed 
absorption pressures which came down to 2 mm, Hg at the time 
a similar preparation with acid was showing exudation pressure. 
Further action consisted in an increase of this absorption pressure 
parallel to the action of the preparation with add- 

12* Cortical cavities of larger capacity fitted with burettes con¬ 
taining about 10 ml- of the above solutions showed more decisive 
action than smaller ones connected with mercury"-filled manometers* 
Absorption continued for about 60 hours; the relative absorption of 
water from add solution was as 7 to 10 from hydroxide. A period 
of indeterminate action was followed by one of exudation which was 
on a mean of two experiments slightly greater at Fh 3*5 than at Ph 
10 , 

13, Absorption or iJ negative" pressures in stems are due to 
osmotic and imbibkionaL action of living cells upon solutions placed 
in bore-holes and connected with manometers. The osmotic and 
imbibitional action of living cells of the leases or transpiring organs 
may reduce pressures in wood-cells and vessels so that water may be 
taken in through the cut surface of a stump or bore-hole and cause a 
registration of “negative" pressure in an attached manometer, 

14, Exudation or “bleeding" pressures in the Monterey pine 
and in cacti are generally due to the local activity of living cells in 
cortex* rays* resin ducts, etc M near cavities made in stems or on 
exposed surfaces of stumps- Such activity is attended by loss of 
material consequent upon increased permeability of the living cells 
and presumably by plasmolysis and damage of many cells* 

15, Exudation pressures in the tree cactus occurred in the 
absence of roots or the possible participation of “root-pressures," 
No definite information as to die participation of roots in exudation 
pressures in stems was obtained, 
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THE CRASS RUSTS OF SOUTH AMERICA; BASED ON 

THE HOLWAY COLLECTIONS , 1 

By T C. ARTHUR. 

(Arad! April 24 1 IQ2$ J 

For fifty year* the writer was intimately associated wkh the 
late Professor E, W. D_ Ho]way in botanical activities. For the 
first Jive years, between 1875 and 1880, we directed our attention 
chiefly to the identification and distribution of the flowering plants 
of Iowa, of which state we were then both residents. After that 
period the fungi began to receive attention, especially the smaller 
forms and particularly the parasitic ones- As we became more 
familiar with the botanical field, our activities were gradually 
narrowed and intensified until in 1895 we began the publication of 
“ Descriptions of American Uredm«ae p M and from that time onward 
the rusts were our chief concern. 

Professor Hoi way was a man of diversified tastes and superior 
ability. Whatever he undertook he did unusually welb Beginning 
his career as a banker, in which occupation he laid the foundation 
of the competence which enabled him in after years to defray the 
expenses of collection and publication of botanical data, he became 
noted as an ardent mountain climber and a successful botanical 
explorer. His contributions to the critical identification and 
delineation of the rusts also were by no means insignificant. 

When sufficiently released from duties as a bank official, he began 
his botanical explorations, first in the Selkirks and Canadian 
Rockies, where also his most important mountain ascents were 
made, then in Mexico and Central America, and finally in South 
America, 

In recent years lie found an enthusiastic and intrepid companion 
for his travels in Mrs. Mary M* Hoi way, his wife, who has shared 
the discomforts and the joys of his explorations, and to whom much 

1 Contribution from the Botanical Department of the Purdue University 
Agricultural Experiment, Station. 
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credit is due for extent and value of the results. Since the death of 
Professor Holway on March 31 „ 1923, Mrs. Holway has supervised 
the completion of his important publication, the "North American 
Uredineae/' and the assembling and the transfer of his library and 
specimens to the University of Minnesota. 

Having successively brought out of Mexico, Guatemala and 
Costa Rica by far the greatest number of rusts known For these 
countries, in each instance much exceeding the efforts of all prev ious 
collectors combined, be and his wife decided to give some Lime to 
South American exploration. One group of rusts was to receive 
especial attention, those of the grasses. Such rusts not only include 
those of the greatest economic importance, but are, with one or 
two remarkable exceptions, heteroecious. use very unlike hosts 
for their life cycle, and therefore invite keenness of observation, and 
a dependable judgment when dealing with circumstantial ev idence, 
rarely demanded of the collector. 

Itinerary is Western South America* 

Somewhat over a year {September 4. 1919 to October 6, 1920) 
was devoted to the Andean region t including the countries of Chile, 
Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador; and about the same length of time 
{August B, 1921 to August 31, 1922) to the eastern region t including 
the countries of Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina, revolutionary 
turmoil preventing entry' Into Paraguay. It was the original in¬ 
tention to report the explorations of the western and eastern regions 
separately. A title was announced for the Andean portion, but 
completion of the article was interrupted by illness of the writer, 
and the unavoidable delay gave opportunity' eo combine the study' 
of the two regions. 

Professor and Mrs. Holway disembarked at Valparaiso, Chile, 
September 4, 1919, the season being early spring, and for nearly six 
weeks explored the region centering about Santiago. This is not 
only the oldest part of Chile in point of agricultural occupation, but 
much the best known part in connection with rust*. As might be 
expected few- virgin or protected areas for vegetation were found. 
From San Felipe Professor Holway wrote to the author: "Every' 
inch pastured, and mints hang low all day r . Puccinia Afahaceantm 
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flourishes as never before seen, but nothing else found today.” 
Chile was the original home of P. Malvaeearum, the mallow rust, 
from which it has spread to all parts of the world during the last 
fifty years. A letter from San Jose de Maipo says: “We are still 
in semi desert regions; cacti cover the hills. This fine valley is 
pastured closely.” Again from Talca he wrote: “Since leaving 
Pap lido we have been looking for a place where something grew. 
Sheep, goats, cattle, etc., eat everything to a half inch. Pichilemu 
was very barren, but we got one new grass rust." 

On October 13 they turned southward and went as far as the 
region about Puerto Yaras, a little north of the great island of 
Chiloe, and west to east from the seashore up into the mountains 
above the hot springs of Chilian and the copper mines above 
Rancagua. From the Ternias Mineralcs de Chilian he wrote on 
New Year's Day, 1920: “Here we are in the mountains at 20OO 
meters elevation. Yesterday fourteen collections were made, [list 
of them given]. You will note that t am chasing grass rusts re¬ 
ligiously. I intend that it shall be the greatest collection of grass 
rusts ever made " [in South America]. Again at the same place four 
days later he says: "Glorious sunsets, especially when the volcano 
erupts at the right time. Grass rusts of Chile are mostly with 
covered sori, often on dead leaves and hard to find, being very 
small.” They returned to Santiago the latter part of January, and 
on February 13 sailed away from Chile, having secured 313 col¬ 
lections of rusts, of which 121 were on grasses. 

Bolivia was next visited, entry being by way of Antofagasta, 
and the first stop for collecting being at Oruro. They soon pro¬ 
ceeded to Cochabamba, situated at 6,300 feet altitude on a plateau 
almost over the divide. Three weeks were spent here with grati¬ 
fying success. O11 March 2, 1 920, he wrote: " P actinia on Boutdcua 
with a splendid Aecidiim on Opantia. They are both rather 
common [on one hillside, as he explains in his next letter], no other 
grass rust to be found in the vicinity', and the Puccinis well de¬ 
veloped near the infected cacti." The aecia of this species had been 
collected in the same region nearly thirty years before, but the 
associated telia had not before been seen. A week later he wrote: 
“Bolivia is very charming. New grass rusts every day, I have 
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found an Aecidium on Staia (afterward determined as the similar 
but less known Ophryosporus] and the ftrass rust going with it— 
proof perfect—everywhere that I found the Aecidium there was the 
Pticdma [,P. Poarutti]P Still two days later he reports discovering 
“a very grand Aecidium on a malvaceous host—clusters of four or 
five cups, very large. Looking for the grass rust belonging to ii t I 
found great quantities of a remarkable Pttccinm, with brown sori up 
to one inch long, and with yellow' spores, looking more like a 
malvaceous rust than a grass rust. It's a grand thing, and abso¬ 
lutely no question about the connection i ,T Could he have foreseen 
the unique character and unsuspected relationships which the after¬ 
study of this rust iPuccinia intmenitus) revealed, he wuuld have 
been even more wildly enthusiastic over its discovery. From taxo¬ 
nomic and evolutionary points of view it is probably the most 
interesting grass rust known at the present time. 

from Cochabamba they proceeded to the capitol city. La Faz, 
and after three weeks went on to Sorato, a hundred miles or so 
beyond the railroad terminus. Here were scenes to delight a lover 
of the mountains. On April 19 he wrote: “This is a glorious place, 
2,500 population, they say, seems smaller. 7,800 feet elevation, a 
few hundred feet above the bottom of the narrow canyon. At the 
head of the canyon, close by, is the glacier-covered Illampu, said 
here to be 25,000 feet high [in fact 21,290 feet]. AH around the 
mountains rise to 15,000 feet or more. One of the passes is i8,QOo 
feet. Its all straight up and down, I have been going down, and 
the climb back at night was tough. So today I climbed, and it’s 
much easier to walk doom after a day’s work, I don’t call the 
collecting first class, still [ have added a dozen species of grass rusts 
not before seen," 

A post-card from La Far, dated May [7, where they had returned 
a week previous, says; "Olrl at eight tomorrow, going to Vungas.” 
This proved to lie their most important excursion into the wilds, 
and the only one fully over the divide and down the eastern slopes of 
the Andes, It was a thirty-one day trip on mule back into a region 
destitute of accommodations for travellers. From San Felipe, at 
10,000 feet altitude, which was reached the first night, came a letter 
saying: We sat on the edge of a gasoline hand-car, and in seventy 
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minutes rode the sixteen mtles to the summit of the pass, 15,000 
feet/ T Here they were met fay a muleteer with riding mules and a 
pack mule. He continues: " Vungas means a deep valley, and this 
is a wonder. At the summit was a great cirque, down which we 
wound, and then It was down, everlastingly down. We had been 
told terrible tales of the posadaa [lodging houses], but we have a 
room with two windows, or rather holes, cloth covered, and two beds 
with clean aiding. The posada is a one-story stone building 
with grass roof/" and all kinds of domestic animals outside the door 
day and night, “The meats are filling,” lie says, "even though the 
sheep was trotting around at n A*M. t and we ate ii at 12 MJJ fT 
Some days later he wrote: "For a week past they fed the pig out 
of our soup kettle, and as they only rinsed it in dirty water, we were 
glad that the soup was always boiling hot!! 11 After the first week 
they were pleasantly entertained at haciendas, the homes of wealthy 
land owners. Professor Hoi way's optimistic spirit, which always 
refused to see the seamy side of things, was not entirely proof 
against uncleanly food and high altitude, and some time was taken 
from collecting by indisposition, which at Coroico, the capitol of the 
province, amounted to more than a week, but Mrs. Holvvay came 
through the experience unaffected. La Paz was again reached on 
June iS t and a stay of nine days completed the collecting in Bolivia, 
giving a total of 416 numbers, of which 10S were grass rusts. 

On June 27 they took train for Cuzco* Peru* heart of the ancient 
Inca civilization* situated at 11,000 feet above sea level. The stay 
in Peru, which included a two-days mule trip to Urubamba* winter 
home of the Incas^ ten days in the deserL at Arequipa, a few days at 
Lima, a day or two at Choisica in the foot hills above Lima, and at 
Santa Clara, altogether about a month, gave 60 numbers, with 14 of 
them grass rusts. The small size of the collection is fully accounted 
for by remembering Lhat it was the dry winter season, and that the 
region for many centuries w r as the abode of highly civilized agri¬ 
cultural races, even before the coming of the Spaniards- 

Ecuador was nest visited, a little more than two months inter¬ 
vening between arrival at Guayaquil on July 30 and departure for 
New York on October 6, The stops for collecting embraced Huigra, 
Ripbamba at foot of Mt. Chimborazo, and Quito, the Capitol, where 
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they were accorded much social attention. It was at Quito that the 
Swedish botanist, G. von Lagerheim, gathered many rusts in 1891, 
while connected with ihe University there, and who is still interested 
in the fungous flora of the region, having two botanists collecting 
for him at the time of Professor Hohvay's visit- There was also a 
long trip by mule-back to Cuenca, where there was good collecting, 
and even a longer one to the gold mines at Porto velo near Zaruma. 
From the latter place he writes on September 24 ; "The mule ride 
here was glorious—44 hours in the saddle—four days without taking 
our clothes off, sleeping on the ground and in rock piles. Mews were 
stupendous; trails beyond description, the wet forest very beautiful. 
Third night w r e slept high up with views over seven ranges," Thus 
thirteen months of exploration in the Andes dosed w ith unbounded 
enthusiasm* an enthusiasm for his science even exceeding that for 
the beauties of nature, although the latter has been here more 
abundantly illustrated by citations, because by many persons more 
readily appreciated. There were secured 216 numbers of rusts in 
Ecuador, of which 23 were grass rusts. Altogether the South 
American trip yielded 1,002 rust numbers, 266 of them being rusts 
on grasses, and 10 being the alternate stages of grass rusts, but on 
Other kinds of plants. 

INTERVAL OF STUDY* 

The interval between the two South American trips was devoted 
to painstaking and intensive study of the accumulated material. 
Letters from Minneapolis to the writer averaged tw r o and three a 
week, and were filled with critical notes and data regarding the 
species then in hand. On April 14, 1921, he wrote: " It is a pleasure 
to study this big collection, though I must say that the field work 
among the mountains is equally a joy. <r Again not long afterward 
he says: “This w r arm weather gives me the fever to see palms and 
sea and snow-covered mountains, and the desire to tramp some 
hundreds of miles for more rusts! 11 The early announcement of 
plans for a second trip southward, therefore, did not come as a 
surprise. Although anxious to see the results of the first exploration 
in print, yet the trying climate of Minneapolis and the urge to secure 
still more ample material for study caused him to begin preparations 
fur departure before the summer was half over. 
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On July 23, ly21, Professor and Mrs. Holwav stepped aboard 
the SS. "American Legion" at New York, and after a pleasant 
voyage a letter was dispatched from Rio de Janeiro on August 8, 
saving: “Arrived here this morning. It is the most glorious place 
I ever saw.*' 


Itinerary in Eastern South America. 

About 1,043 collections of rusts, 182 being grass rusts, were made 
during the year and three weeks between arrival and departure 
from the eastern shores, and all but 34 of these, 19 being grass rusts, 
were made in Brazil. The itinerary differed somewhat from that of 
former years in that there were no rough and arduous trips of more 
than a day's length, most of the collecting being done by short 
railway or trolley excursions into the regions near targe cities. 

The city of Rio de Janeiro was made the center of operations 
from the time of arrival to January 17.1922, almost daily excursions 
being taken to places more or less remote, including Nictheroy and 
its vicinity across the bay, no less than 18 separate names of localities 
being attached to the collections. During this period of 23 weeks 
some five or six w eeks were spent in the mountai n cities of Petropolis, 
Therezopolis, Friburgo and Nova Eriburgo, yielding 137 collections 
of rusts, of which 18 w'ere on grasses. Another diversion was a 
thousand mile journey into the state of Minas Games, visiting the 
new capitol of Bello Horizonte, the old capltol of Ouro Prato, the 
hotel there being over 200 years old but the rooms and food excellent, 
and also Sahara and Barbacena, A total of 81 collections was made, 
of which five were grass rusts, and one other was an alternate form on 
Solatium. This trip occupied nearly four weeks, from late in 
November |q the midtile of December, Professor Holwav w'rote 
under date of December 3, J921, that Bello Horizonte " is a charming 
city with a most beautiful country around it. It is early spring, 
and too early for rusts although there is a wonderful Bora now in 
flower. However, fires have run over all the country, and in my 
experience that eliminates most of the rusts." 

The next collecting center was that of Sao Paulo, chosen for one 
reason because “there is a perfect network of railways from here, 
and many run often so that I can go out in the morning and back at 
ID 
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night,” as he wrote on January so, 1922. Sao Paulo, a city of about 
150,000 inhabitants, lies between 200 and 300 miles southwest of 
Rio de Janeiro. It was reached by a twelve*hour railway trip, 

A month after arrival Professor Holway wrote: “It is still early 
for rusts, everything very young and fresh. The climate is splendid, 
and I am feeling wonderfully well. I have covered pretty well all 
the Santos*) undiahy Railway. I40 kilometers, walking between 
stations. A few days later he wrote; “ ] had a fine day yesterday, 
getting to the top of the highest peak near here, 1,100 meters only, 
but with almost all the state of Sao Paulo visible*' from its summit. 

The first of the longer trips was northward to the coffee district 
of Campinas and the mountains of Pojos de Caldas near the 
southernmost edge of the state of Minas Games. The region proved 
to be too well cultivated for good rust collecting, although ten days 
were occupied, and 47 specimens obtained, 12 being on grasses. 

The second notable outing, occupying about a month, was to 
Campos do Jordao (alt. 6.000 feet), and to the Government Forestry 
and Meteorological Stations on the slopes of Mt. Itatiaya, reputed to 
be 2,800 meters and die highest mountain in Brazil. The region is 
about 50 miles west of Sao Paulo. On April 24 with Mrs. Holway 
he walked to the summit of Mt. Itapevi, 1,948 meters altitude, 
hour days later, still at Campos do Jordao, he wrote: “Blew in at 
dark from an all-day hike, loaded with rusts, but soaked with rain 
and covered with red clay. The trip here is a profitable one, if only 
for the four fine grass rusts, which I am especially interested in." 

They arrived on May 5 at the Forestry Station, officially known 
as Reserva Flores lal, and for which a special permit is required, and 
remained five days. The experiences here were the most interesting 
and diverting of the whole year's trip, I can not refrain from 
quoting a few sentences from letters, especially to illustrate the 
unbounded enthusiasm of Professor Holway, his intense love of the 
work he was doing, and some of the experiences of a zealous collector 
of rusts. 'May 9, [922, A glorious hurricane in the mountains 
>esterday: trees crashing down the mountain sides, and branches 
flying through the air. Finally they began falling across my trail, 
and l beat it. So no rusts. Today was still and splendid, and I put 
a hunk of bread in my pocket, and was out until dark, coming in 
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with a lot of fine stuff, including one of the finest new grass rusts that 
I have seen." The next day he "did the twelve miles to the 
Meteorological Station, 4.200 feet up, in s£ hours, collecting on the 
way. Returned in 2 hours and 45 minutes, in a dense fog, the trail 
deep in mud, and vegetation dripping!!! And the doctors advised 
putting me in cotton wool, and sticking me into an incubator—or 
about that!" The collecting wen! on. however, for a week, and 
then with Mrs. Holway the ascent of Mt. fiattaya was accomplished. 
The summit of the mountain “proved to be an imposing pile of 
gneiss, with a most remarkable chimney of some 200 meters, in 
which for an hour we did all sorts of stunts—standing on the guide's 
shoulders, crawling through S-shaped narrow holes on our sides, etc. 
The day was perfect and the view extensive and very fine " During 
the month in the mountains lay collections were made, 19 being 
grass rusts. 

After leaving the Forest Reserve they returned to Sao Paulo for 
a month in order to collect telia for the grass and other rusts, which 
were only showing uredinia earlier in the season. About a week was 
then taken to visit Curityba, the capitol of the state of Parana, and 
the vicinity, some 300 or more miles to the southwest, requiring the 
use of a coastwise steamer. The results, however, were disap¬ 
pointing, only ten rusts being obtained, of which three were grass 
rusts. 

Returning to Sao Paulo the latter pan of June some twenty- 
three collections were made during the two weeks following, only 
two being grass rusts. Although earlier in the month he had 
written, "both in perfect health,” yet now time had to be counted 
out for illness, which although not alarming at first was the fore¬ 
runner of the series of bodily complications that resulted in the 
termination of all activity nine months later. It was now the 
midwinter season. “The days were warm and lovely,” but the 
nights were cool. On July " he wrote from Ouaraja on the seucoast 
near Santos: "Sao Paulo lias a splendid winter climate, if only the 
hotels had heating; a temperature of 54 0 in our room night and 
morning was more than we could stand. I caught the worst cold I 
ever have had.” 

On July 23 passage was taken on a Holland steamer from Cantos 
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to Montevideo, capiiol of Uruguay, Here only one rust collection 
was secured, which was on a grass, and in a few days they went to 
Buenos Aires, capiiol of Argentina. The only notable incident of 
the stay In this large and beautiful city was a visit to that most 
distinguished mycologist and general botanist of South America, Dr. 
Carlos Spegazstini of La Plata, and m a few days it was decided to 
go to a mountain resort, both for ready access 10 open territory in 
which to collect, and for the benefit of Professor Hoi way's health. 

On the way to the mountains a day"g stop was made at the 
ancient city of Cordoba* with Its three-century old University and 
its thousand students. Here a few collections were made, aecia on 
SHpa being abundant in the city park, 

About a fortnight followed at "La Falda/’ an attractive health 
resort in the western part of Argentina, where reasonable modern 
comforts were obtainable, and “real mountain air. 11 Having been 
told St was a wild region, he was disappointed to find "there was not 
an inch of wild land. The hotel is on an estancia where the cattle 
eat the mountain tops bare as a board," Before leaving he decided, 
however, that although it was winter and not a grass to be found in 
flower, yet there were indications of a rich rust flora, particularly 
as to grass forms, and especially on numerous species of Stipa and 
related genera. There were 28 rust collections made here, Including 
J 4 on grasses and one of aecia on an alternate host. 

One of the keen regrets attending the eastern South American 
trip was the necessity of omitting a visit to Paraguay* owing to the 
repeated revolutions in that country, which rendered travel there 
difficult and hazardous. As Paraguay could not be visited* and as 
the west coast could not readily and safety be reached in midwinter, 
It was decided to return to the United States. On August 31, 1922, 
the SS. American legion was boarded at Buenos Aires, which landed 
the travellers in New York on September 25. 

Results of the Eastern Exploration. 

Over a thousand collections of rusts, including [82 on grasses, 
and six on alternate aecia I forms, were obtained on this southern 
visit* Beside these there were brought back many hundreds of 
collections of flowering plants, partly for the purpose of making 
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certain the host determinations of the rusts, and partly to supply 
material for the study of difficult genera. The collections of 
Mikania and Eupat&rium were subsequently sent to Dr, B. L. 
Robinson of the Cray Herbarium, and most of the other material to 
the National Herbarium at Washington, where Dr. F. S. Blake has 
studied some of the Composites, Professor A. S. Hitchcock and Mrs, 
Agnes Chase all of the grasses, and other specialists have dealt with 
certain parts of the collections. All who have examined the ma¬ 
terial supplied by Professor Hoi way have spoken of the high quality, 
beauty and completeness of the specimens. 

Acknowledgment of Assistance. 

Many persons became interested in the work undertaken by the 
Ht>Kvays H and gave very material assistance. Those In the Andean 
region to whom Professor Holway desired especially to record his 
appreciation were in Chile, Col, Alexander W. Chilton, tb S. 
Military Attach^ and Messrs. Sorrensen, Jones and Grant, of the 
Braden Copper Co.; in Bolivia, Ernesto Gunther in particular, and 
Geo + W. Sehndder, both of Soraio, Aloises and Alfredo Ascamtnz, 
the former the Bolivian Statistician and the latter a Deputado 
(Representative), and Rafael Taborgo, a Deputado, for letters to 
the managers of their haciendas, to Manuel Bolivian, also to the 
botanist, H. Buchtien, aEE of La Paz; in Ecuador, H, Ramel, who 
gave them the freedom of his home for eight days, and Frederick 
Tabel, both of Cuzco, Charles Cartwright and Geo, W. Powell of 
Guayaquil, Leo O. Kellogg of Portovelo, Charles Hartman, the 
American Minister, L. Sdderstrom, the Swedish consul^ all of Quito, 
and Edward Morley of Hutgra^ 

In the eastern region the need of special assistance was not so 
great. While in Brazil, courtesies were extended by Dr. Eug. 
Rangel of the jardsm Botanico, Rio de Janeiro; Mr. A. Hempel of 
the Institute Agronomics Campinas; Professor F. H. Rolfs of the 
Agricultural College, Bello Horizonte; Dr. Hoehne of the Institute 
Buiam^n, Sao Paulo; and In Argentina by Dr- C, Spegazziiu, 
La Plata. 

The generous assistance also rendered the writer by Dr, Spe- 
gazzlni, who loaned many original collections fur study, is most 
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gratefully acknowledged. Without such aid the comprehensive 
scope of this article would have been much Impaired, In like 
manner the assistance given by the eminent specialist:?, Professor 
A. S. Hitchcock and Mrs- Agnes Chase, in identifying the hosts has 
been invaluable. They not only determined such specimens as 
were accompanied by inflorescence, but rendered opinions regarding 
many fragments of leaves and stems. 

Earlier Collectors of Grass Rusts. 

The earliest mycologica] collectors in the Andean region were 
Colla, Rertero and Gay T who collected in Chile about 1850, and 
whose material was largely studied by Montague and Llvelllf. The 
extent and importance of the results have made their work classical, 
but only one grass rust was included^ a cosmopolitan form on 
Fhmg?nil£S. During 1890 and I St) I Lagerhcini collected in Ecuador, 
chiefly about Quito, reporting three well known grass rusts, his 
material being studied in part by Patouiffard. In 1895 and 1896 
Neger collected in Chile, especially in the vicinity of Conception, and 
added some eight species to the Andean list of grass rusts, three 
being described as new, and also a new variety for one of them* the 
taxonomic work being in part done by Diefel. In 1909 Spegazzini, 
the well-known mycologist of Argentina, spent some time collecting 
in south-central Chile, between Santiago and Valdivia, securing tour 
grass rusts, two of them being additions to the Andean list. In 1912 
Mayor, a Swiss mycologist, reported six additional names for the 
Andean grass rusts, one being described as a new' species. These 
were collected in the higher mountainous region of the central part 
of Colombia. In 1914 collections were made chiefly in Peru by Dr. 
and Mrs. Rose, and reported by the writer, which added one grass 
rust to the Andean list, and one other credited to Peru, but from the 
Amazonian region. One additional grass rust was recorded from 
Peru by Hennings as a part of a miscellaneous lot by various 
collectors. 

Summarizing the preceding, it appears that previous to this 
paper there had been recorded for Chile 16 grass rusts, for Colombia 
6, for Ecuador 3 t for Peru 2 P and for Bolivia none, in all making 27 
names. Allowing for duplication of names, and for synonyms, there 
would be 20 species* 
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The attempt has not been made to ascertain In detail the col¬ 
lectors who have contributed to the knowledge of grass rusts east of 
the Andes, or the extent of their contributions. The name that 
stands preeminent Is that of the distinguished South American 
botanist. Dr. Carlos Spegazzini of La Plata, who gave particular 
attention to Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay, For nearly half a 
century he has critically observed, described and recorded plants 
of all classes, and particularly the fungi. One sixth of the names in 
the present list of 74 species stands to his credit, and as many more 
names were given 10 species described by him diat have since been 
identified with earlier names. His publications are numerous, and 
in any account of the development of knowledge regarding the South 
American flora will always be of the greatest value. Next to Dr- 
Spegazzini in the number of collections of fungi, especially the 
microforms, comes the German explorer, Dr. E. Ule of Berlin, who 
devoted himself particularly to Brazil, both the northern and 
southern parts. His material was largely described by Dr. P. 
Hennings of the Berlin Museum. None other of the many who have 
collected the smaller fungi has approached the volume of material 
supplied by Drs, Spegazzim and Ule. 

Value of Seven League Boots. 

In the number of collections of South American grass rusts, as 
well as in the value of the same, those made by Professor Ho!way 
much exceed the combined con iri but ions of all previous collectors. 
In this regard he succeeded in carrying out his ambition to secure 
+4 the greatest collection of grass rusts ever made" on the southern 
continent. He knew" how this was to be accomplished, for in one of 
his letters he wrote; "The only way one gets a collection is to keep 
his seven league boots on ah the time." Of the two thousand 
collections of rusts which were brought back from the two South 
American trips* one fourth were grass forms. Of the 74 species of 
the following list* recognized as certainly occurring in South 
America* five sixths of them are represented in the Hoi way col¬ 
lections, and of the 22 $ species of grasses listed as hosts (belonging 
to 76 genera) more than one half are so represented. 

In fact, the Holway rust collections on grasses add to the South 
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American flora 27 species, 12 of them being described a* new-, 
together with 116 hosts. Most of the species and hosts heretofore 
credited to South America not in the Hoi way collections were from 
areas not visited by the Holways, such as the more northern and 
more southern parts of the continent. 

Aids to Thorough Work, 

The intimate knowledge of flowering plants, which formed a 
background for Professor Holways stud)- of the rusts, renders his 
material more than usually valuable. He collected as good a 
phanerogamic specimen as possible to represent the host of every 
rust collection. In the determination of the grass hosts he had the 
invaluable assistance of the eminent grass specialists, Dr. A. S. 
Hhchcock and Mrs. Agnes Chase of the United States Bureau of 
Plant Industry, He also collected many interesting flowering 
plants, which supplied the basis for many new speries by various 
specialists. When feasible duplicate material of both rusts and 
flowering plan ts was taken to be used for exchange and to distribute 
to special students. 

In order to aid in carrying on the field work a microscope, 
typewriter, photographic outfit and plant press were always part of 
the supplies. The collections and instruments, together with 
necessary dryers, made an amount of impedimen ta that was trouble¬ 
some to care for and expen si ve to transport r all costs being borne 
from private funds. 

The periods following the two excursions to South America w r ere 
devoted to the assortment of the collections and also to their careful 
study. A number of the new species were detected by Professor 
Hoi way p for which he suggested names and pointed out their salient 
characters. He also supplied many valuable notes, and provided 
the photographs used in this article, and many others. 

His constant ambition was to make a more complete study of 
rust* and their hosts in the various regions visited, and he was 
constantly planning other and more extensive and intensive explo¬ 
rations. He rarely spoke of any physical inhibition, but in a letter 
of December! \^2i t being at Lhe time in perfect health, he wrote: 

' Likely this Is my last long collecting trip. I feel a tittle aged 
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sometimes Hard tuck, isn't It, just when one is free to do as he 
pleases!” 


Survey of South American Grass Rusts. 

In studying the very large set of grass rusts brought together by 
the Hoi ways I have taken into account, so far as possible, all other 
collections of this sort recorded from South America, and also some 
additional ones that are in the Arthur Herbarium ai Lafayette, 
Indiana, noi previously mentioned in print. 

Collectors have been gathering specimens of rusted grasses from 
various pans of South America between Trinidad and Cape Horn 
for three quarters of a century, and depositing them in European 
and American herbaria. A bibliography follows, which is fairly 
complete, and shows how much of this work has received attention 
and has been made public by published records. 

Much of the material listed in the bibliography I have been able 
to examine through the kindness of mycological friends. My com¬ 
ments on these records are to be found under the various species 
treated. They can also be located by means of the index, except 
such names as precede the systematic part. 

Bibliography of South American Grass Rusts. 
t* indicates new species and combinations.) 
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& Curt.) Kuntze (p. 294), B. pQculiforme (Jaetj.) Kuntze (p. 295), B r 
inltrvenmts (Peck) Arth. & Frl ip. 399), D. Sartobnli (Peck: Arth r ip. 
305)* B . Ckhridis (Speg.) Kuntzc (p. ?|S), D. Lcpiochha* Art h. 8 c Frl s p. 
321), D. rttbeUum iPers.) Arth, & Frl ip, 3221. 

Arthur, J. C., am> Qrtdx p C. R., ABodus, North American Flora 7: 453-477. 
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A Modus gramifutHd (Speg.) Arth. (p, 455- on Stipa* 
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DlETELp P. F Urcdineac brasi] tenses, a cl F, Ule ledae, Hcdwlgh 36 ^ 26-37* 1897, 

Puttitsid pygmaea Diet,* (p, 29) on Poa. 

Bietel, P. r Elnigc neuc Uredmeen, Hedwigia 36 : 297-299, 1897. Pm-tinm 

exigua Diet.* (p. 2991 on Foa. 

Dietel, P. f Urcdtneac br a s jlHen S fr^ a cL E, Ule lectae II, Hedwigia 36: 248-259, 
1899. 

Futtxnul Qn£&ri Did,& HoLw.On C«iffcfHU F F. P. Henn. on 

FtiFjtnjm, F_ ruta’pMYra (DC) Wint, (p. 249) on Tritkum. 

Dietel, l 1 ,, AMD _\EGE£ F F* \V, r Ure*E]naoca^ cht lenses I h Ettglet's Eot. jahrb, 42: 

1896. 

Furcriftt jjrii’m/wW/d (SpegJ Diet, & Hottv* (p. 351) on Stipa. 

Dietel, P., akd Necks, F, W.„ Uredmaeeae chi leases 11, Englers Eot, Jahrb, 
24^153-162. 1897, 

Ptucinia tisbnitens Diet, & Hotw. oil DisiicHis, F, gramindta (SfKgj 
Diet. &. Holw, on Stipa F P r mtlka Diet. & Neg.* (p. 155) on Festura^ 

Dietel, P.* amd Xeger, F. W„ Uredtnaoeae chilensei III,. EnglcFs Bot, Jahrb. 
27: i-it. 1899. 

Putcinia rubigp-Terti (DC,.> Wint. on From as and Etymus, F. gr&mimoila 
i.Speg.i Diet, -i: Holw, on Fiptei hatchum, F. Piptoefuielii Did. & Xeg, on 
Piplochaatium r F, Andrapog&nk Schw, (pu 3} on Andropogon, F. Phrag* 
milt's iSdhum.) Korn. (p, 4J qn Phragmitis: Undo ptticajui Did. & X>g, # 
on Stipa T Credo FaxkC Unhleani Diet, & Xeg." (p. 15) on Ptitikum. 

GaipSMES, Gustav, DieGetrcidcrosteund ikr Auftncten im subtropisebert ibTlichen 
Siidanierika, Cenlr. Bakt. Paras. 44=: 305-3^1. 1915. 

PutCiTiiti pamiak Pcrs, (p, 312) on Avtmt, Dociylis t Hordnum, Lotium, 
Phkum, Sauk and Triikum, F, iritkma Erikss, (p. 318) on S&ate and 
Triticum, F. toronifera Kteb. (p. 330) on -4 retia and Lolium, P. Maydis 
Ber. (p. 323) on Zta. 

Gas^NEk, Gustav, Belt rage zur Fragq der Ueberwinterung tind Verbrcitung dcr 
Getreideroste im subiropischen KHma, Zdt£. Pflanzeokr, 26: 329-374. 
1916. 

Puccinio pamink Pots,, F. triticinu Eriks*., P, wmrffm Klcb. and 
F. Moydk Ber. (p, 331), 

HENS1MG5, P., Fungi go^jeenscs, Hedwigia 34: 88-116. 1S95, 

Puuinia goyaxtrisii P, Hcnn,* (p. 94) on Panic a nr. 

Hennimgis, P, f Beiirage zur PEIzHora Sudamerikas I, Einkiiung von G, Lindau, 
3 ledwigia 351 202^262. 1896, 

Puccinio graminis on Arena, F, rutdga-vtn1 {DC.) Wint. on '^-arious 
gras5e5 r " F. Phragmilis (Schum.) Korn. (p. 228) on Aranda. P, Gymw- 
trichis P, Henn. p (p. 242} on Oymrwtrix. F. Stipae Arih. on Stipa, F. 
u rislidkala p, Henn.* on dn'jfrdn, F. abmtmis P. Hern.* (p. 243) on 
Gymnolrix, F, subdiorchidioides P, Henn,* on Famcum, F. Fourum Niels, 
on Ft sci, F , Sorghi Schw. (p. 244) on Andropogpn; Undo Bambusamm P. 
Henn. p (p, 255) on Batnbusa; Aecidium gramintUunt Speg, (p. 256) on 

Hemximgs, P. f Fungi paraen^e* 1, Hedwlgia Eeibl. 39: 76-80. 1900. 

Puccinia Hubcri P. Henn.* (p. 76) on Fanicnm. 

Hexxixgs, P, f Fungi S. I "a u lenses [ r a cl. Puttemaoa collect i, Ucdw[gta 41: 104- 
118. 1902. 

Fucainia Puttemansii P. Ilenn. 1 fp. 105) 


Qrtktim. 
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Hex.vixg^ P. g Fungi S. Pauknses II r a d + pLiUemans collect!. Hedwigfe 41 • 
295-311, 190:2, 

Puccinia Mnydis (Car.) Ber. on Zcs r P. rubi^vera (DC.) WinE, (p. 
296) on Arena and Trilkum; Uredo pouleasii P. Henn.* (p + 397 j on 
CkfajHqg rvsiis r 

HEXXIXtXS. P. F Fungi amazonicl I, ad* Ernesto UlecolloctL Hedwigta 43^ 154-186, 
1904. 

Pactinia nepmws P, Hen&.* (p. 159) on Pankum; Urcdo Olyrae P, 
llenn.* {p. 164) on Otym t Urate Panki P L Henn.* (p, 165) on Panicum* 
Hennings. P.> Fungiamazoairi IV. a cL Ernesto Ule collects. Hedwigia 44 : 37-71. 
19 * 5 . 

Uredo paspalk^ia P, Hcnn.* Cp, 57) on Pospalum. 

Hennings, P., Aliquot /ungi peruviana novi. Engkr’s Bot, jahrb. 40: 225^227. 

1908. 

PwcttHIfl Ftfgft-Uliui P. Heim.* (p. 226) 011 Faspalvw. 

LAGEgKEiM, G. h Om fonekamsten ai europeiska Umlm^er ph Quito's hdgsl^Ec, 
Bot. Xoi. 1891; 63-66, 1891, 

Puetwm ttrtnafa Cda, (p, 64) on Avmu i, F. pt&minis Pent fp. 651 
on Agrostis, A t™, Brawia* and Poo. 

Mayor. Eug., Contribution ^ 1 'etude des IJrMinfes dc Colorable,, Mem Soc. 
Neuch. Sci. Nat. 5: 443-599, 1913. 

Ptittinitl paspaii Tr T & Earle (p. 471) OH FaSpalum, P m Cenchri Diet. 
& HoK\ on Cent hr us, F r \faydk Ber. (p. 472) on Zm; Undo paspaUcola 
P. Henn. on Paspoinm r Uredo ffenningfit Sacc, on Pa n kmn , Undo 
Cornel loc Mayor * (p. 578) on Stfanx. 

MofTTAGNE. J. F. €.. in Gay* Hist. Chile 0 : 1-448. 1852. 

Fucctnia a funding cu Hedw. f, (p, 45) on "a cane” [Phragmittsl 
Xegee* F, VV.. Las Uredineas en Chitc. An, 0 niv. Santiago ga: —. 1895, 

Fucdnia gram inis Pens, on Ilorteum and Tritkuw, P. stmminU 
l-'cy. fp, 330) on II Arden v1 and Triikttm, P, toronaia Cda. fp, 331) on A vena. 
Negeh* F. W., U red Inca 9 i Ustilaglneas nuevas. rfuJenas, An, Univ. Santiago 93; 
771-790, 1896. (Aba. in Bot. Centr. 69; in. 1897). 

Fuccinio arutidinacm Hedw* i. (p, 773 ) on Phragmiies, P 4 grumineUa 
thiicnsis Xeg.* (p, 783) on Siipa, 

N-eger, F. \V, r Uncdincae et Uatikgineae fuegianae, a P. Dusen collectae, Olvera. 
Vet,-Arad, Forh, 56: 745“750. 1899. 

PflfCiHm rubigt^^m (DC.) Wint. ip, 747) on Elymus. 

PATomLJUto. N.. Ayp Lager hriw. G. h Champignona de I'Equateitr 1 , BulL 
Soc. Myc, France 7: 158-184. 1891, 

Pveeinia graminis Pera. on Agrosds t Avena, Brow us and Ftw r P. 
cvrtmala Cda. (p. 169) on Azcna. 

Patoi'illahd,, X. p ASn LagerHELSi, G.. Champignons dc F Equal eur IV. Bull. 
Herb. Boiss. 3: 53“74- i&95- 

Pucrima Agmpyn EIL & Ev. (p, 63) on 

P azsciike. D. B Erstes Veraeiduuss der von E, Ute in den Jahren 1883-87 in 
Brasilien gesi b ntn then L J i 1 ±e^ HedwigjA 31: 93-114. 1892. 

Puccinm Sorghi Schw. (p. 96) on Z». 

Penkingtox, M. S,( Uredinras rccolecEadasen lii 8 islas del delta Panan6 r An. Soc. 
CL Arg. 53^ 263-270, 1902. 

Urerfo rubigo-rera DC. (p, 269) on P-uic^m. 
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Speg, (p, 833) on Stipe. 

Saccaedo, P. .\ rf Syltoge fungorum omnium hueusque togniiorum 9; 1-1141, 
1691, 

Pmdnte gmremttia Spcg, cp. 300,1 on Trtiuspis. 

Sacca£do f P. A., Sylioge fungorum. omnium hut usque rogmlorum 11: 1-718. 
i* 9 S* 

Puccinia Chkmdis Speg, (p r 199,; on Chforis. 

Saccasdo, P. A., SytEoge turgor urn omnium hucu^que cognitorum 14: 1-1273. 

1899, 

Pucdntit meltia Diet. Sk Xeg. on Fctiuce, P, gramincUa Diet. &. Hoi*. 
Cp- 349) on Stipa . P. exigua Dies, on Pm, P. Gymnotrickis P, Hum. C.p. 
350, i on Gvmnotrix, P. abnormis P. Henn, (p, 3511 on Gym not fix, P. 
subdterehidwida P, Henn, (p, 353;. on Panic am, P, aristidkda P. Henn. 
(P- 3S5) on Aristide t P. submtm Diet. (p, 357 . on Disttihtis; Credo 
ptftophite Speg. (p. 4051 on Pm, Credo Bambmarum P. Henn. (p, 406) 

On Btimfrusa. 

S Act am do, P, A., SyHoge fungai-nm ommuns hutu^que cogent arum 16: 1-1333. 
1903, 

Fuccinia Burmeisteri Speg, (p. 309) on Pennisetum, P. 1 megaiopofamtia 
{p.310} on Trittium, P. gremintdia Ncesiane Speg. (p, 311 .■ on Stipe, 
P ■ tialauicti Speg, on Dtittihlti, P. Hubert p t Henn. on Pentium, P, 
Pipiochaetii Dies. & Xeg, (p. 312) on FiptochtuSium; Credo penrana Diet. 
^ (p« 889) on Stipe. I redo Pentii-Cm'lieani Dies. & Xeg, on Pentium, 
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SaccaKdq,. P. A., Sylioge fungoru.ni omnium bucusque togniiorum 1:7: 1—991. 
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£Wd ruftig^iTFa DC, (p. 75) on Pofypogon .dm'dram franu'pjW/i^Hi 
Speg." (p r 77} on Slipa. 
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341-265. 1885- 22: 186-224, JSS6, 

FhCCtWiiJ ATdVcfij Eer. (p.gi)on Zca ; L r rfrfo Zrac Desm. (p. 1251 On Zeo, 
Spegazzixi, C,, Fungi Guaranitki II r An. Soc, Ci, Arg. 36: 5^74. 1888. 
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1888, 
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Pit^C in to j about Ell. i Barth, (p. 2$) 00 Ifordcum: Undo StUi ride 
(P- 35) Seland. 

Shesazzim, C k Los Hongoa tie TuctutiAn, Prim, Reun. Nae. Soe. Arg. Ci. Nat. 

254-274^ 191* 

Puccini* subdiorthidioidei I\ Hcnn. on Pont am; Ur edit ernthropkih 
Spcg. (p, 263} on Cmtltrus. 

SpEGA^^iNi, C, f Myeetcs Chilenses, Bol, Acad. Nac. Ci. C6fdoba 1$ 1-126. 

1921. Puctiititi timpitx (KtnlsJ Eriks. & !ienn. F on Hot drum, P, 
tritirina Eriks, (p r $&), on Trilknm; Undo rabig^cm DC.? (p. 39). On 
TriHcum., 

SpeoaZZLvi, C* r Fungi Faraguayenses, An, Mns, Nae. Hiai, Nat. Buenoa Airt#3i: 
355 - 450 , 1922. 

Putcinio Imi (Sact, & Magn. (p. 380) on Pomcum, F. pseudo- 

pbocospora Speg." (p. 383) pn Ctmhnu, P, Sorghi-kaleptwis (Pat.) Spcg- 
(p. 386) on Sorghum, F. subtilipes Speg." (p. 386) on Ltpfockion; Undo 
dactyfoctenikola Speg,* (p, 392} pn Doctyioctinium, U. irjodrrma Speg-* 
(p- 39G) on Triitzum, U. Syntherismae Speg.* (p. 398) On Fa nku m. 
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Snow, P. and H. p Monographic Uredinecrum j : 1 - 972 . 1902-1904. 

Pucdnia gtam inis Pers, (p. 696), P, vmkolor Diet. & Holw. (p, 7241, 
P . aeuHdicala P, Henn. (p. 728UP. bmchypvis Speg. (p. 740), P. Ctnchri Diet. 
& HoSw. {p. 7431, P. Ckforidis Spog. (p. 744), P. subnitens Diet., P. tkalas- 
rcta Speg. (p. 749'. P. Diet. & Neg. (p, 754), P. Syd/ 

on Gym nopvgim , P. CymnaNrAjJ P. Henn,, F, abnermis P r Henn. (p. 755), 
P r &vu [Scoc. S Bkxj Mcgn. (p, 760) r Pr Fwtawttww p r Henn. (p, 770}, 
F. //u&fri P, Henn. (p. 771), jP. ^acfrdo Berk, & Br. (p. 773), P, 
mii {P, Henn.) Syd-, P. Fajpaft Tr. Sc Earle {p + 7741. F, Swnwfj/ffi Speg. 
(p, 7761. P. Ff/tadhxrJii Diet* & Xeg, (p. 795), P. mg-wa Diet., P, mbandin* 
SpCg. (p. 797} a P. graminelta (Speg.) Diet. & Holw. (p. $14), F, gramindfo 
chiiensis Ntg., P_ grnriiiWita JPeeffUMid (Speg.) Syd.* (p. 815) on SHpa, P. 
gtatra riilicu 5 pcg. ! p. £191, P. AgfOpyri EIL & Ev. (p. 824), P. megah ■- 
Speg., F. TVttictirifnj Speg. (p. 829), P, Maydis Ber. (p. 831)- 
Sydow, P, and H.y Verzeichiiis dor von Herrn F. Xoaek In Bmitfcn geeammeitcri 
Pike, Ann. Myt* s= 34 ^ 363 - 1907. 

Pinsfiiffd Afdydi'j Ber.on Zra, P. ruMga-vera DC. (p. 355) on Trithami 
Uredo Bambusarum P. Henn. (p. 356) on Bambusa, 

Svdow, P. and H., Monographic Uredineanam 2: I-39G. 1909-1910. 

l*nmyces empidatus Wint., IK fuegianus 5 peg. Cp. 329), U. chukutentis 
Speg. (p. 328), IK ar&mtifius Speg. fp. 3441. 

Sydow t P. and H. r Fungi a masonic t B a d. E. Ule lecli, Ann. Myc. 14:65-97. 1916. 

PurriBKJ purpurea Cke. on Sorghum, P r led j ( 5 act\ & BIzzJ Mngn. 
(p. 67) on Mamsuris. 

Sydow, P r and H, r Species in graminek vigontcs, Mpnographia Urcdinearum 4 : 
557-613, 1934, 

undrOpQgpnicviii Speg. ip. 559) on .-I ttdfG pagan* LK t^rtdtd Arlh. 
£p + 555) on Biimbusdt b\ Qufetica Speg. on Bromus, L\ paulertsis P. Henn. 
(p. 554) on Cafomagrosthf U* cenchrophita Speg. (p. 555) on Cemiina h i 
Chascdyiri Diet. Sl Xeg. (p. 536) on Chaseaiytrus, U. erioehbana Saoc. Sl 
Trotc. (p. 53S) on EriocMm, IK Hmningsn Sacc. & D. Sicc. (p. 542) on 
Pamcum, 17 . Paniri-Umtta&m Diet. ■& Sag. on Pankum, IK vromy&ridts 
Spcg. (p. 343) on Pamcum, U. poiophila Speg. (p. 545) on Pm r U. Poly- 
pegmtis Speg. {p. 54G) on Pdypegan, LK Sel-ariae Spcg r {p, 547) on S*taria w 
U . pencana Diet. Xeg, (p. 5491 on SUpa. U. Bambusamm P, Henn, 
fp. 6O3) on Arundinaria, U r Cameliae Mayor {p T 604) pn Ckaetochloa 
(Selaria). 

Winter, G„ f E^otische PiJcc IV* Hcdwigia 26: 6-1S. 1SS7. 

Pucdnia Phragmiiis [Schu m . } Korn. (p. 8) on FhragmiltSj Atddiim: 
gramindlum Speg. (p. 13) on Bromus; Uromyctt tM-spidatus Wlm. {p. 15) 
on Fesiuai. 

Collections Not Studied by the Writer. 

There are a number of collections recorded under the old names 
of Puecinia mtrigo-vera, P. sessilis p P. straminis, eie. P which I have 
not seen, and which can not be accurately placed without micro- 
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scopic study. These when examined may add additional hosts and 
localities. 

There is a collection recorded (Bol. Acad. Xac. Ci. Cordoba 
25:38- > 921 ) of Puceinia simplex on Rtrrdettm distichum, which 

might be considered an addition to the list of species given below. 
It was secured by Dr. Spegnazim in the cultivated fields of the 
estate "Los Perales” near Santiago in the spring of 1917. Sttll 
another collection, made by C. Galander in Argentina, may repre¬ 
sent an addition to the flora. It is cited in Sydow's Monog. I rttl. 
1:724 {1903) under Puceinia versicolor Diet- & Holw. Neither of 
these collections has been seen by the writer. 

there are still six additional names which niav represent species 
not mentioned in the list below, but of which I have seen no material 
and am unable to reach a satisfactory opinion regarding their 
validity. 

Puceinia pseudophacospom Speg. (An. Mus. Xac, Hist. Nat. 
Buenos Aires 31:383- 1922) on Cenckrus tribuloida, Recoleta, 

Asuncion, Paraguay. 

i redo tociyloctcni&ola Speg. (]. c. 392) on Triiitum durum, 
Tticum 4 n, Paraguay'. 

Credo Ujoderma Speg. (L c. 396) on Tritkum durum, Tucumfin, 
Paraguay. 

Credo Syntherismae Speg. (I. c. 39S) on Panic urn sun git male, 

Asuncion, Paraguay- 

Credo uromycoides Speg. (An. Mus. Xac. Buenos Aires 6:240. 
1898) on Panic am Phyllanlhi, La Plata. Argentina. 

Vromyces ckubulensis Speg. (An. Mus. Xac. Buenos Aires III. 
1: 60, jy02) on Poa chubutensis, Carrcn-Ieofu, Argentina. 

Keys and Indices. 

A key to the species and an index both to rusts and their hosts 
have been added to the systematic account of species. It is hoped 
that these aids will be materially helpful to students, and especially 
to those persons who undertake further collections of this character. 
New species and new combinations are printed in broad-face tvpe 
I he Roman numerals I, II. III. stand foraecial, uredintal and telial 
stages, while O stands for pycnia. When in lower case (small) letters 
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they indicate that only a scanty amount of that stage is present. 
Synonyms are printed in Italics, and new names and combinations 
in broad-face type. 

Key to Species. 

Tdiospores nvo-cdltd, 

Uredinia present A. 

A. Tcl ui bng cowed by the epidermis & . 

B . L" red in i O? pen c-wa \ \ pale or eotorieSB^ thin, 
the pores pb^rnre: paraphysw none or 


hyphoid C. 

C. Uredinjo 4 pore-Tt-d.il cchumkte. 

Telia on Zm,, r , . .... i. / , kc 4 ptilicfteus. 

Telia on Chat imhltNi . .. ,..,,. 2, Put. Camdiat^ 

Telia on Brathypodium ... . .. 3. Ft it. Subdi^ituia, 

Telia on Ftstuta _____ . 4. Puc. mdUa m 

Telia On ,1 poptyrOH jnd Hordtum . , , . 5. Put. ^umamni. 

C. UredimCnspgre-^'all verruoose. 

Telia on Puspahtm .. . . ,_ 6, Put. ampf^sa^ 

3. L'rediniOspOre-waLI colored, echinuiatc D. 


D. Paraphyses none or hyphoid; uredimo- 
tfpOrC-wnI| echinula Le E t 

E. UfBdiiUOfipqr^pfliM aq unton-i I. 

Telia On Ctnchrus. T T ,,... 7, PltC. CttlchrL 

E. L'rediniosporc-pcire^ scattered. 

Telia On A Ttuti, Ilordtum t bolium 

and TorrtTin .. 8. Put, cwmata, 

Telia on .-! popyratt , Brim, Brpmus, 

CftififftiipiUlis r Fcsiuca^ Ilor- 
defirffl, MrtJ, Tristtum and TrilT 

atm .. . .., 9, Puc, Ctcmaiidis, 

Telia on Br&mtts, Htrdcum and 

Letium .. *... . T , 1 q. Put. cryplka. 

D. Paraphysea da^ie or capital e f, 

F. Uredinlospore-pores equatorial. 

Telia on Olyra . . . .. . + 11. Put . phQkepsonridts, 

F. Ocedinlo&porE-pores scattered* 

Telia on , 4 tro, Calnma^roitis and 

Poa ..*, * 12, Put. P&aruw . 

Telia on Bromus and Elymtts. . , + * 13. .Fuc r iWflAuvaju. 

. 4 . Telia early, or somewhat tardily naked G, 

G. Uredinio?pore-wall pale or colorless, the 
pores obscure; parephysea none or 
hyphoid H. 

//. Urcdimospore-wall echinnlate /. 

1* Urediniospore-walt thick,, and 
t hicker above. 

Telia on Cktoris .. . 14. Put. Chlaridis. 
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/, Umlmioapore-wall evenly thin, 

Telia on Otyra . ... .. 15, Par. d* formate. 

Telia on Arwutoiarui and Oiym... 16. Par. SaffliiiMFHfli, 

Telia on Triaupis , .. 17. Par. gparaniitai. 

Telia on leknanikus and Opiis- 

ntetotti...................... 18. Fur* indite. 

Telia on Ftisaphtm * + . * + + + * + + ,, + * 19. Put. macra. 

H. Uredmiosporc-Wttli v'errucose, thick. 

Telia, on Trachyprtz&n ., r . + . T ., . 20, Pat m TrafhypQgtmis, 

Telia on Ptispalum and Ytetete {Pan- 

scum) 21, Far. pQnicvphik;, 

C r UrcdinkspoFifwall colored /. 

J- Paraphyses none or hyphosd A'. 

Kr UredmiMporo-wTiill echlnulate I. 

L . Uredintaspore-pores equatorial. 

Telia on EriocMot 1 and P&s- 

palum. .. + ****,* + *, + , 22. Far T subtfriate. 

Telia on Pdnirtnn, Paip»itum, 

Synihtrisma ami Uatafu .. r . 23, Fnc. tubnJoffl . 

Telia on ,-t xarivpus, Ckaftochl-oa, 

Qplismcnus, Panicum, Pas- 
palum. PcrtKistlum and To- 

choiatKa ........... ___ 24. Put. /ere' j. 

Telia on Panicum, ........ — 25. Far, *££*»&* 

Telia on Agrvstis, Bramus, Cala- 
magroitis, Elymus, Horde um. 

Loii a m r Poa „ Poly pagan * Tri- 

sehtm and Triiuvm . , + .,... ?fj T Pm. graminh. 

Telia on Chteris.,^, ** + .*..... 27. Far. raiahate. 

Telia on ___ 2ft. Far, FArdjsmrfij, 

Telia on PipteckatHnm . ... 29. Far, Piptoekaelii. 

Telia on Pan . . ... ,,. 30, Far. jscAtapj^ipra. 

Telia on Zen ................ 31. Far, Sorghi, 

L. Uredinicwpore-poreii .scattered, 

Telia on A mdrvpcgvn . 32, Fur, variospora. 

Telia on .. 33, Far. Afgpp&gmii. 

Telia on Palypogon . . 34.. Far,, Potypogonis. 

Telia on A gratis - 33. Far, Moyatun. 

Telia on Mefnffl..36, Far. texans. 

Telia on Efiochioa and Paniam 37, Far. flaceida. 

Telia qn Spvroboius . . 3S. Fair, hifriitiola. 

Telia on TrkMoru. . . 39, Fair. Tricktoridis* 

Telia on Ilordtum .......... 40. Far, termite. 

K. LVedlniospore-wa II vetmuoa e M. 

M. Uredin iosporq-porc^ equal Of ia L 
Telia On Fantium, Pnspalutn, 

Pcnnisctum and Vateta , „ 41, Puc T atm. 

Telia QQ A rislida a nd Jttrtvhiis. 42. Put . fnbmteni. 
Telia on Capriote (Cynodm).., 43. Puc . Cynadmtis, 
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M» Uredimospo re-pores scattered. 

Telia on Bonithua . . 

Telia on Ckoriochloa {Sdarrn ).. 
Telia on Lept&chlm .. . .. . ..... 

Telia on Mdica _ .......... 

J. Paraphyses davate or capitate N . 

N, Ured Eniospore-wall verrucose, with 
the pores scattered. 

Telia on Sorghostrum (Artdropogou) 
N. Uredinlospore'wntl echinulate O. 
O, Uredimospore-pores equatorial. 
Telia on dndrvpQgpn, Cymbo- 
pQgnn t Erionthm and Im- 

ptraiu . . .. 

Telia on HeJats {Sorghum). . .. 
Teiia on Pappopfumm and 

Pfijtiijf/ufli ... 

Q. Urediniosporer pores scattered. 
Telia on JSrontns, ,. T ........ 

Telia on jYajdfti and Stipe .... 

Telia on Xasdla and Stipe . „ . . 
Uredlnia unknown, probably not formed. 

Accia and teiia on Nastlla and Stipe 

Acoia on Malvaceae, teiia on NastUa and StipQ ■ 

Arcia unknown, ielia on Gymtsopogm, .. 

TeliospOffta one-cclEcd A. 

A. Telia long covered by the epidermis B. 

B . L^edmiospore-Willi pale qr colorless, cchinu- 

late h thin, the pores obscure. 

On Paipafum ... 

3 . Urediniospore-wall colored, echtnuhue, the 
pores discernible, equatorial. 

On ChuttocMod. Lasiotu, Punic um and Syr i- 

tksrumi ti,... 

On AficrvcMoa ---- 

On yuseliQ or Stipa . , ... 

A . Telia early or somewhat tardily naked C. 

C. Uredlnlospore-walt colored or colorless, echin- 

ulate D. 

D, red intospore-pores equatorial. 

On Sp&f&boius, spores smaller .. 

On Sporvbeiu j, spores larger... 

On Andropogon ..... . . 

£?. Urcdmioapore-pores scattered. 

On Epicantpts..... ......_ 

On £rd£ro,Si’i.i . .... . 

On Br&mns. ...... 

On Ptasdla and Stipa ... . 

On Festotta, Mtlica and Muhtrutergfa .. .. 


44. Put. OpUfttiat. 

45. Pur. riae. 

46. Puc . Lept&chlout. 

47. Pitt, mtiitiuu. 


48. Puc. virgdld. 


49. Put. Kdtmbdthii. 

50. Put. purpurrd. 

51. Put. Gymmlritku. 

52. Puc, dtc&foraid. 

53. Puc. NastUa. 

54. Puc. digna. 

55. Puc, gramindiu. 

56. Put. figlffvfftfflj. 

57. Pur. GymnQpcgpnis. 


5 &. Uront. paspaHrohl. 


59 . UrOm. hpiodtrwus. 

60. Ur&m T XlitTochl&ilt. 
6r. Urom r argfiniimu. 


62. UrOM. igrithiiis r 

63. Ur am, Sporoboli. 

64. Ufotn. Andropogonif. 

65. Urom. Epic&mpis. 

66. Urom. BtagrosHdis. 

67. Urom. br&mtola, 

63 . Urom. penCdNiif, 

69. Urom. fuegianuf. 
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TeliospoRS unknown. 

Uredin 3 o§pofe-wall colorless, thin [1-1.5 *i)+ 

Uredinio^poresi gtahmd (on Ft iti'1. . 70. 

UfedinLOipores ellipsoid or obovoid (un SamAnu). 7s. 
Urcdmkwpare-wail colored 1 thick [2-3 p} K cchimitate. 

Uredlnlospore-pofes equatorial (on A tufropogon ). 72, 
Uredlnioipore-ports *catttrtd (on CkarteMw) ,. 73. 
Uredinl-ospore-^iid colored, thick (2-3 vemicaae , 74, 


Ureda pmapkila. 
Undo ignava. 

Ur&to rubitld. 

Undo ^ridrifif. 
Undo Panic i- 

UrriUfa pe EiTH, 


1. Plxcjma pau-escsns Arth. Bull Torrey Club 46: tit. 1919. 

Uredo pallida Diet, & Hohv.; Hoi way P Bot. Gaz. 24: 37. 1897. 

Collections of this rust were made in two localities on the Island 
of Trinidad in 1921, on Zm Mays L, P by Seaver Ji0j t 3110 (Myco- 
togia 14; 18, 1922). No other -South American collections are 

known. Telia have only once been detected. They were found on 
Tripsacum lahfdium from Nicaragua, and are very' inconspicuous. 

2. Puccisiv Cameliaf: (Mayor) Arch., Mycologia 7: 227, 1915, 

Credo Cameliae Mayor* Mem. Soe, Ncuch. Sci. 5: 57S. 1913, 

Bkatoma Camdiac Arch - & From me, X. Am. Flora 7: 293. U)20. 

CJtaetGfhloa Stand?ns (Schrad.) Scribii. Si Merr. (Sdaria s&indens 
Schrad,), Sao jo*tn P Sao Paulo, Brazil, July 2, 1922, It, III, JpS$. 

This rust was first found in Colombia on the same ho*t h and it 
also occurs in the West Indies and in southern Texas, 

3. Puccini a slsdigitata Arth. & Hohv; Arth. Am. Jour. BoL 5: 

46S- 1919, 

Dicaconia stibdigitatum Arth. & Fr. X. Am. Flora 7: 340, hj20< 

Sotenodonta sitbdigiiafa Sydow T Ann, Myc. 19: 174. 1921, 

Braffiypodium mexkanum 4 R. Sc S,) Link, Cochabamba* Bolivia, 
February 28, 1920, 11,346; same, March 14* 1920, U,40$\ Sorata, 
Bolivia, April 18, *920, II, 344. 

This species has heretofore been known only from Guatemala, 
the type collection being made by Professor Holway. 

4. PUCCINIA mE-L i+EA Diet. Sc Xeg.„ Bat, Jahrb. 24: 155. 1897. 

Festuca eriolepis Desv. r Maipo Valley near Santiago,. Chite, Oct. 
2, 1919, lll r So\ Lorratn Alcalde, Chile, Oct. jj, *9Uj r III, /05. 
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Fistula megalura S utt, r Vina del Mar, Chile, September 8. Iply. 
Ill, 75; same, September 1 4. 1919, III, 2j: Lorrain Alcalde, Chile, 
October n, 1919, U, /oj, Cortstimcion + Chile. October 17, 1919, 
III, 122; Valdivia, Chile, November 14, 1919, II. Ill, 177. 

P&tm Afyuros L., Fapudo, Chile, Sept, 17, 1919, III, ji\ 

The type collection, which has been examined by the writer, is 
said to be on Festuca mtiralis. The rust has not been reported 
outside of Chile* 

Sr Put t IMA GLUMARUM (Schmidt) Erikss, & Htnn. Zeits. Pflan- 
zenkr. 4: 197. 1894. 

Diaie&ma ghunafum Arth* S: Fr, N + Am. Flora, 7: 338. 1920, 

Agropyrm atfenuaium R. & S.. Riobamba, Ecuador, August II, 
1920, II f ill, 869. 

Uordeum chitmse R. & S., Vina del Mar, Chile, September 6. 

1919, U t 

Hi is is the first report of the occurrence of Puccinm ghtmarum in 
South America h and it is significant that these collections are from 
the west side of the Andes In North America it occurs in the 
mountainous region of the western part, but not eastward of the 
Rocky Mountains, 

6p Puccini a compressa Arthur & Hoi way sp, nov. 
Faspaiuw clongatunt Griseb., Cochabamba, Bolivia, February 26. 

1920, 1 1 , jj/; same II r III, jjr 3 ^ (type); same, March 12, 1920, II, 

40J1 Sorata, Bolivia, April 14, 1920, IF 316. 

O and I. Pyenia and aecia unknown. 

It. U red i n i a amph i g e no us, scat tered p ob long or el 0 nga te-oblon g h 
0.3 1 mm. lurig p early naked, somewhat pulverulent, brownish- 
yellow* the ruptured epidermis and paraphyses forming a moderately 
conspicuous border; parafshyses numerous, peripheral, incurved and 
appearing spatulate, hyp ho id, short, about 6 by 35^ the wall 
colorless, thickened on the convex side, smooth; urediniospores 
ellipsoid or obovate, 15-22 by 20-2S wall colorless or nearly so h 
thin T 1-1,5 closely and finely verrucose or echiimlate^errucose, 
the pores obscure. 

Ill- Telia amphigenous, scattered, oblong, 0,2-0. 5 mm. long, 
long covered by die epidermis, blackish-brown p prominent; telio- 
spores compactly adhering laterally , 12-14 by 50-55 rounded or 
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truncate above and below, strongly constricted at septum; wall 
chestnut-brown, very thin, 0,5 p or less, much thickened and darker 
above, 3-5 jj, with an additional outer, colorless or pale yellow layer 
of equal thickness, smooth: pedicel very short or wanting. 

This species is closely allied in its morphological characters, to 
Futdnia pka&Qfisoroides t but differ* noticeably in most of the details. 
As in that species there is no stromata! layer around the tel Lai sorus. 
The hyaline apex to the telio^pores is readily seen without staining 



Fig. i r Tdlo&pores of Pucctniti ttmpreua on Paxpahtm {culkirLum jjr|} s Sait 
the transparent outer layer of the upper part □ f each spope* X 500, 

(Fig, i). The deep color of the tdia resides in the spores, and is not 
due 10 the host tissue. The teliospores are uniformly two-celled, 
but each of the two cells is rounded off at the ends as if it were an 
independent spore. 

7- Puccinia Cenchri Dietel & Hoi way; Holway, Bot. Ga z, 24: 

28. 1897. 

Dicae&ma Cenckri Arth. Result. ScL Congr. Bot- Vienne 344. 1906* 

Undo reiichr&phila Speg. An. Mu£* Nac- Buenos Aires 19: 316. 
1909, 

Cmchrus tchimtns L., Piassaguera near Santos, Brazil* February 

9 S 1922 p I I f 154P- 

The type collection of Urtd# cencropkila has been examined by 
the writer T through the courtesy of Sehor Spegazzmi, and found to 
agree perfectly with other collections of this species. 
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The species has also been reported on C. rahinaius from Copa- 
cabana, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Ule 2$4Q (Dletel, Hedwigia 38; 249, 
1899), and from Colombia, Mayor 154 {Mem- Soc. Neuch. Sci, Nat. 
5 - 47 -- 19 13)- 

8, Puccm COROttATA Cordan Ic. Fung, 1: 6, 1837. 

Aecidium Rhamni Fc-rs. in J. F. Gmel. Syst. Nat 2: 1472, 1791 T 

Puccinia Lolii Nielsen, Ugeskr. Landm. 187s 1 : 549, 1875, 

Fuccmia Rhamni WettSt Verb. Z00I--B0L Ges. Wien 35: 545, 18S6. 
Fuccinia c&rwdftra Kleb. ZeLts* Pftanzenkr. 4: 135. 1894. 

Dkaeatua Rhamiii Kuntze, Rev. Gen, 3®: 470. 1S98. 

Solenodonta cormmta Sydow, Ann. Myc. xg: 174. 1921, 

Avcm b&rbata Brot. (.1. hirsute Moench.) Vina del Mar t Chile* 
September 6 r 1919, II 3 III, 6 t 8 } 4 i same, September lb, 1919, IL 
24; Santiago, Chile, September29,1919+ II, IIL75; Ttmuco. Chile, 
November U 1919, II, J57; Puerto Yarns, Lago Llanquihue. Chile, 
November 26, *919* fL 1S7; Fanimavida, Chile, December io, 
19 J9, lit HI, -2 j rj T 

Avcna fatua L. r Sorata, Bolivia, April 13, 1920, II, jjj. 

Avetui Satina L., TemuCO, Chile. November 3, 1919, II, III, 15< 5 ; 
Puerto YaraSt Chile, November 20^ 1919, II, 17 p; Linares, Chile* 
December 23, 1919, II, IIL 24S1 La Paz, Bolivia, March 23, 1920, 
II, HI, 445: Friburgo, Rio de Janeiro* Brazil, January' 2, 1922, II, 
IIL J447* 

H&rdeum murimtm L., Yin a del Mar t Chile, September 7, 1919,, 
II, iii, /J- 

Latin m perenne L., Constitution, Chile, October 15, 1919* II, 
Hi, Iig; Valdivia, Chile, November 13, 1919, II, 1721 Peulla, Lago 
Todas los Santos, Chile, November 29, 1919, II, igj\ Parque San 
Martin, Ctirdoba, Argentina, August to, 1922, II, III, 201754* 
Lalium temuktitam L,, San Felipe, Chile, September 25* 1919, II, 
71* 

Lvliitm sp.. Lorrain Alcalde, Chile, October II, 19193 II, Hi, 102. 
Torrtsia redotans (Yahl) R. & S., W alls of Spanish Fort, Corral, 
Chile, November 12, 1919, 11 . 168, 

The species is also recorded on A vena saliva from Quito, Ecuador 
(Bull. See, Myc. France 7: 169. 1891), and from S, Juan, Argentina 
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(An. Mus. Xae, Buenos Aires HI. I: dL 1902); on Arena hirsuia 
from Lit Plata, Argentina (Speg, An. Mus. Xac. Buenos Aires 6: 220. 
1899; Fungi Chil. 19. 1910); on Arena fatua from La Plata. 

Argentina (An. Mus, Xac. Buenos Aires 6: 220, 1899); and on 

Lolium perenne from La Plata, Argentina (An. Mus. Stic. Buenos 
Aires 19: 297. 1909). 

9. Puccima CLEMATUHS (DC.) Lagerh. Tromso Mus, Aar&h, 17: 

54* rS95* 

A iridium ClemaHdis DC, FL Ft. 2: 243. [805. 

Vredo rnbigo-vcra DC. an part, I I. Kr. 6: 83. 1S15. 

Fucctnia Eiymi Westend. Bull. Acad. Brux. ifF; 408, 1851 

Puccima rubigthvem VVjnt. in part, in Rab. KrypL FL i l : 217. 1881 

Puccinia Agropyri Ellis & Ev, Jour, Myc. 7: 131. 1S92. 

Fuccinia tritkina Erikss. Ann, 3 cL Nat. VIII, g: 270, 1899. 

Fuccinia brachypus Speg, An. Mus. Xac, Buenos Aires III, 1: 61. 
1902. 

Puccinia TriHcorum Speg;. An. Mus. Xac. Bueno? Aires III, 1: 65. 
I902. 

Uredo atdcHca Speg. An. Mus, Nac. Buenos Aires III, 1: 65, 1902. 

Bitagoma Clcntaiidh Arth. Result. Sci. Congr. Hot, Vienne 344. 

[yo6. 

Clematis durica L.„ Quito, Ecuador August 1.3, 1920. Q* L Sjq* 

Agrapyrm aUcnuafitm R. & S. T La Paz. Bolivia, March 19, 1920, 
Up 111 , 4 * 7 - 

Briza Calatkcca (Trin.) Hack-. Campos do Jordan, Sao E^aulo, 
Brazil, alt. 1600 meters, April 28, 1922. II t iii. /7p2, 

Brizu Lllloi Pa rod i, Quito, Ecuador, August 29, 1920, II, Qjj . 
Brisa strict#. (Hook.) -Steady Fichileixuit Chile, October 12. iyiQ, 
IL 108: Panamavida r Chile* December 17, 1919, II, 240: Termasde 
Chilian, Chile, January 1y20, 11, 26S\ Cochabamba, Bolivia* 

March 8, 1920* II* IIL jSj r 

Brawns Bttchsicnii Hack., Cochabamba. Bolivia, March 8 a 1920, 
tip lH.jfc- 

Bromus cokrotus Steud., Constitution* Chile, October 18, 1919, 
HI, /2j: Temuco, Chile, November 1* 1919, 11* i$ 6 \ Walls of old 
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Spanish Fori, Corral, Chile, November 12, 1919, II h III, ///; 
Puerto Yaras, Lago LlanquiUne, Chile, November 21, 1919, II, iSi: 
Railway between Gruro and Cochabamba* Bolivia, March 16, 1920. 

11, III, 413; La Pa z t Bolivia, March 30, 1920, II, III, 429; Quito. 
Ecuador, August 14. 1920, I1.55d; same, August iS, 1920, II, p/5, 

Bromns commutatus aprkorum Sunk., Pichilemu, Chile, October 

12, 1919, II, 112. 

Br&mus lithobius Trim, Panamavida, Chile. December 12, 1919, 

III, 

Br&miis pitensis FL R T K-, Sorata, Bolivia, April 19, 1920, If, tlL 

55 *• 

Bromus stamineus Desv.„ Zapallar, Chile, February i T 1920, ii + 
III t jb& 

Bromus vniol(rides H. B. K.. San Jose de Maspo, Chile, October 5, 
1919, I!, 88\ I^a Paz, Bolivia, March 27, 1920, II ? 47*: Quito, 
Ecuador, August 15, 1920, II, III, goi . 

Bromic sp. a Quito, Ecuador, August 15, 1920, III ,$04: Cdrdoba, 
Argentina* August ii h 1922, II, III, 201$^ La Falda, Argentina, alt. 
1,020 meters, August 14, 1922, 11, 2020; same, August 22, 1922, 11, 
204/, 

Colamagroftis fteteropftylla robust wr Filger* Sorata, Bolivia, April 

29. 1920, Il P j£j. 

Festuca hswrrh&chis Pilger, Sonata K Bolivia, April 14, 1920, ii, 

II Ip $* 9 - 

Festuea octofiom Walt., Panamavida, Chile, December 9, 1919* 
III, 212. 

Htirdmm chilmse R. & S-, Panamavida* Chile, December 9, 1919, 
LI, III, 208, 

Ilordtum munnum L. P San Felipe, Chile, September 25* 1919, II, 
HE 70- 

Fm androgyim Hack., La Piiz+ Bolivia, April 5, 1920, IL 496-. 
same;, May 14, 1920, 1I P Ill, 606 * 

Poo bojiariensis Kunih, Papudo, Chile, September 20, 1919, II, 
III, J 7 ; Constitucion, Chile, October 15, 1919. II, III, 114; same, 
October 18, 19 J 9, IL HI, 126; Rednto, Chile, January iq, 1920, II, 
iii p 2S6. 

Poa pollens Pair., Papudo, Chile, September 17, 1919, II, IfI s 

30. 
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Tritium spiaxtum (L.) Richt., La Pm* Bolivia, March 2 S, 1920, 
1I S III, 478. 

Triticum aeslivum L. (T. vulgare VilL), Puerto Yaras, Chile, 
November iS r 1919. II* 178A ; Panamavida, Chile, December io p 
1919, H t HI. 214- 

Although this list of 22 hosts is much the longest known for any 
South American grass rust* yet in North America there are over 150 
species of hosts known for this same rust. In the above list only one 
collect Ion represents the aerial stage, while in North America over 
60 species of hosts are known for this stage. It is possible that the 
species is not as abundant in the southern hemisphere as northward h 
and possibly when collected its identity has not been dearly 
recognized. 

Through the courtesy of Sehor Spegazzini the writer has been 
able to examine three South American collect ions, all from Argen¬ 
tina, Which represent apparently three of the above synonyms. 
Two collections were cited when Pactinia brae hypus Speg. was first 
published. The first of these, which may be considered the type, 
was collected at Kurino in November, 1900, on Stamm auktkus, 
and shows an abundance of covered telia with a few Intermixed 
uredlnioapores. This packet had a line drawn through the specific 
name and “autetwa" substituted in a different ink* I can not find 
that “Faccinia auletica Tr has ever been established as a species by 
Si^egazzini, although it has been mentioned a number of times in 
literature, and would be a synonym in any case. In the same 
publication where the citation is given, but four pages further over, 
the name Uredo autetica Speg. is established, with the same host 
from the same locality but taken a month later. This collection 1 
have not seen, but the description agrees perfectly with the uredinial 
part of the first collection. 

The second host mentioned under P , hrathypm is Ttiitcum 
sativum t collected two years later than the first host and in a different 
locality. The spores agree exactly with those on the Brawns* 

Puccinia Tritkoram Speg* was established on a collection of 
Hvrdeum compress im, made on January 5, 1905, and shows both 
uredinia and telia. The teliospores are somewhat longer than in the 
other two collections, but otherwise the same. It doubtless repre- 
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sents a different race, as this rust is known to have a number of races 
with spores of somewhat different sizes, and presumably with aeeia 
on different hosts of RattutKuIaceae r 

The species has been recorded on Clematis boftariensis juss., 
and C. Hitarii Spreng. from Argentina (An. Alus. Xac T Buenos 
Aires 6: 231- 1899); on Clematis Seritea H. B. K. from Quito* 

Ecuador, on A gropyrum glaucum R. & S + from A mb a to, Ecuador 
(Bulk Herb, Boiss. 3: 63. 1895), on TriHcum durum Desk from 

Cdrdoba, Argentina {An, Mils* Xac. Buenos Aires, 1 9:297. 1909); 

On Bronms Schraderi Kunth, from Colgnia Ceres, Argentina (An. 
Mus, Xac. Buenos Aires ig: 297, 1909), under the name Puccinia 

hromina; and on Tfiticum hybtrnum L. and 1'. iutgidum L. from 
Buenos Aires T Argentina (An. Mus, Xac, Buenos Aires igt 297. 
1909), under the name Pnctuim trit kina Erikss. 

It is highly probable that Credo Cha$€olythri Diet. & Xeg. {Bot. 
Jahrb. 27: 15* 1899) may belong here, although the spores are said 

to be verrucose, the only character given that diverges from the 
usual description of the present species. The writer has nor seen 
material of it. It was collected at Concepcidn, Chile, on Chaseo- 
lythrum trilobum E. Efcesv., a synonym of Brim triloba Xees. 

10, Puctinia eryptica Arthur & Holway sp. nov. 

Brawns Tfinii D&sw, Papudo, Chile, September, 17, 1919, Il a 
2Q\ same, September 18, 1919, U, III. 40 (type); same, September 
19, 1919, II, 111 ** 5 , 54 m r Puente Alto near Santiago, Chile^ October 
3, 1919, II, III, S41 Constitution, Chile, October 8, 1919, It, $6\ 
same, October 20, 1919, ii, III, ijj, 

Latium multijiorum Lam., Puente Alto near Santiago, Chile, 
October 3, 1919, II, 8l; San Jose de Maipo, Chile, October 8, 1919, 
II, gS] Los Angeles, Chile. October 30, 1919, 11, 151H1 Pana¬ 
ma vida, Chile, December 12, 1919. 1 I» 111 , 227 . 

Lolium sp., Constitution, Chile, October 20, 1919, 11 . Ill, rjj; 
Termuco, Chile, Xovember 3, 1919, II, 161 \ Retin to, Chile, 
January io, 1920, II, III, zSp* 

0 and I. Fycnia and aeria unknown. 

II. Uredlnia amphigenous, evenly scattered without marked 
discoloration, oval or oblong, 0.3-0,8 mm. long, somewhat tardily 
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naked by a longitudinal slit of the epidermis, moderately pulveru¬ 
lent, pule cinnamon-brown or yellowish, the ruptured epidermis 
conspicuous; urediniospores broadly ellipsoid or globoid, 19,-26 by 
21-29*1; wall pate-or brownish yellow, 1-1.5 ft thick, finely echinu- 
late, the pores scattered, 6-8. indistinct 

111. Telia epiphyllous, scattered, oval or oblong, 0,1-o.S mm. 
long, long covered by the epidermis, blackish-brown; teliospores 
irregularly ellipsoid or obovate, 20-32 by 32-46 *1, sometimes with 
longer and narrower spores intermixed, truncate or obtuse above, 
more or less narrowed below, slightly or not constricted at septum: 
wall chestnut brown, 2-3 *1 thick, thicker and darker above, 3-6**. 
smooth; pedicel very short, somewhat colored- 

This species differs from the preceding one most strongly in the 
much broader and thicker-walled teliospores. It has been sent to 
me from the grass herbarium of the L\ S. National Museum, on 
Ilordeiim compressum Criseb., collected by Ernest Gibson, at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, without date, 

11- Pucci nia fhakopsoroioes Arth. & Mains. Bull, Tor rev Club 

46:412, 1919, 

Dkacoma phakopioroitles Arth. & Fromme, V Am, Flora 7: 295, 
1920. 

Olyra fatifotia L„ Portovelo, Prov. Oro, Ecuador, Sept 23. 1920. 
II, IH. 1003 . 

This inconspicuous and curious grass rust, with its gelatinised, 
outer layer to the teliospores, has been collected a number of times in 
Cuba and Porto Rico, but now for the first time in South America. 

12. Pucci nia Poaruai Nieben, Bot, Tidsskr. III. 2: 34. 1877. 
Lycoperdon epiphylium L. Sp. PL 1185, 1733. 

Pucdnia tpiphyUa Wettst- Verb. Zool.-Bot, Ges. Wien 35; 541. 
1886, 

Uredo Airae Lagcrh. Jour, de Hot- 2: 432. 1888. 

Pucdnia pygmaai Dietel, Hedwigia 36: 29, 1897 

Pucci nia cxigna Die tel, Hedwigia 36; 299. 1897. 

Dtcaevma epiphylium Krmtze, Rev. Gen. 3’: 468. 1898. 

L redo paulenxts P. Henn. Hedwigia 41; 297. 1902. 

Ophryosporus vewtsissimus (Rushy) B, L. Robinson, Cocha¬ 
bamba, Bolivia, Match 8. 1920,0, R3S 1 ; same, March 10, 1920, O, 
1, 391. 
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Aim danthani&ides Trtn, (Deschampsia daittk&ni&idcs Munro), 
Lorrain Alcalde, Chile, October n P 1919, II, HI, 100 . 

Calomagrostis cajatamhensis Pilger* La Paz, Bolivia, March 30, 
1920, II, 111 , 484. 

Calamagrostis Fhbrigii Pilger, Cochabamba, Bolivia, March S. 

1920, IL HI* 579; same, III, j 80 , 

Calamagrostis montevidmsis Nees, Therezopolis, Brazil, all. 1050 
meters, October u, 1921, IL 1207; Sac Jo£s, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
March 19. 1922, III, 164Q1 Campos do Jordao, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
atr 1600 meters, April 28, 1922, II t III, i/Qi\ Itatiaya, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, alt. 2100 meters. May 18, 3922, II, 1838; Garulhos, Sao 
Paulo. Brazil, IL III, June i, 1922, 1933; Jaragua near Taipas, 
Brazil, June 10, 1922, III, IQ5J\ Curityba, Parana, Brazil, alt, 900 
meters June 20. 1922, II, ipSo* 

Pea annua L., Santiago, Chile, September 30, 1919, II, 76; Vifla 
del Mar, Chile, September 5 , 1919, II, 7; CorraL Chile, November 
12, 1919, II, III, 1701 Summit of the pass, Oraro*Cochabamba 
Railway, Bolivia, March i6 s 1920, II, 416\ La Paz, Bolivia, March 
19, 1920, II f 111 , 427 ; Quito, Ecuador, August 2D, 1920, II, 111 , 020 , 
Petropolis, Brazil, alt, 700 meters, November 3, 1921, II, 1269; 
Barque Sarmiento, C6rdoha, Argentina, August 13, 1922, II, 2O/7. 

Pea b&naricnsis Kunth. Constitucion, Chile, October 17, 19 19^ 
13 P 124; Concepcion, Chile, October 27, 1919, IL *431 ^me, 
October 29, 1919, IL 146; Termas de Chilian, Chile, January 5, 
E 920 t lip £ 74 * 

Poa prattnsis L* t San Jose de Maipo, Chile, October 6 P 1919, II, 
92; Temuco, Chile* November 3, 1919, II, 133; Puerto Varas, Lago 
Llanquihue, Chile, November 26, 1919, IL 186, 

Pm secunda Presh San Jose de Maipo, Chile, October S, 1919* 
II. 99 * 

R?tchela panic aides Stcud . , Tenmeo, C h il e, N 0vcm ber 5 , 1919, II, 
167: same, Recinto, Chile, January’ 9, 1920. II, 277. 

A cosmopolitan rust, but forming teliqspores sparingly. The 
a eel a heretofore recognized have been on Tussilago and Pctasites 
only* but there have been many reasons for thinking that other hosts 
would eventually be found. The observations of Professor Hoi way 
are dependable, and so far as morphological characters, isolation 
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and propinquity* without cultures, can establish genetic connection, 
there can be no doubt of the correctness of the present assignment, 
although the new aecial host is a near relative of Eupaiorium , and 
the previously known aecial hosts belong to the tril^e Seneciontae* 

The rust is very common in South America on Poa annua, A 
form from Brazil with sporesaveraging somewhat smaller than usual 
was named P. exigna IP. pygmata) by Dietd p L c. 

The rust occurs upon Aim in North America and Europe, but has 
not before been recognized upon Coiamagrostis* Through the 
kindness of the curator of the Berlin Museum the writer has been 
able to examine the original collect Eon of Uredo paulcnsis p which was 
found by Puttemans in December, 1901, in the Botanic Garden at 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. It shows the abundant and characteristic 
paraphyses, and spores with about 6 scattered pores. 

Beside the above the following collections are in the Arthur 
Herbarium: 

Agrostis magellanica Lam.. Punta Arenas, Mage!lanes, Chile, II. 
Ill, February 22, 1906, R. Thaxter 60 ; same, March, 1906, R, 
Thaxter 61. 

Poa annua L. p Ambato, Ecuador II, 1920, A. Pachano: La 
Plata + Argentina, II, October, 1905, R. Thaxter/p. 

Pm bomriensis Kunth, Buenos Aires, Argentina, II. R- Thaxter 
89. 

Poafuegiana (Hook) Hack., Punta Arenas* Magellanes, Chile, II, 
February. 1906, R. Thaxter jg. 

The first named collections add another host genus to the 
species. It will be noticed that they were obtained in two localities 
in the same region as the collection on Poa futgiatius, that both the 
Poa and Agrostis are endemic: species, and furthermore that the 
Agrosiis in both instances bears abundant tclia, while the Poa has 
only uredima. 

13* PuccisiA montanensis Ellis, jour, Myc. 7: 274. 1893. 
Diautomu mQtttanmsis Kuntze* Rev. Gen, 3*: 469. iSgS, 

Atcidium Fcndteri Tracy & Earle in Greene PL Baker. 1:17* 1901. 

Puzcinia FmdUri Jackson, Brooklyn Bot, Card. Mem* 1: 246. 
1918, 
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Ple&meris monlanensis Sydow, Ann, Myc. ig: IJt* 192I* 

Berberis sp. ( Termas de Chilian, Chile, December 2S r IQIQ, I, 
254 

Bromus bmchyantfwra Dali-, 5 ernnha p Parana^ Brazil, June 19, 
1922, II P IQ?J. 

Bram us cohmtus Steud.p Teritias de Chilian, Chile, Jan. 2 P 1920, 
I! r 266, 

B ramus jiuwlaides H. B. K., Term as tie Chilian, Chile. January 
3r 1920, I!, iii t 271. 

Brant us vatdivianus Phil,, Ter mas de Chilian, Chile, December 
29. 19*9* n p iii, 257. 

Brow us sp., Constitucion, Chile, October 15, 1910, ii, 111 , lid + 

Elymus agropyroides J. El C, PresI, Teniias de Chilian, Chile, 
January 5 P 1920, H, III, 275, 

Elymus andinus Trin. f Conoepcidn, Chile, October 25, 1919, II, 
Ijy: Termas de Chilian, Chile, January 2, 1920, II h lit, 
RecintOp Chile, January 9, 1920, II, lit, 276; same, It, iii, 279, 2^j r 

Elymus sp,, Termas de Chilian, Chile, December 31, 1919, II, 
264. 

This rust is probably more common than the present collections 
indicate. The accia on Berber is may have been reported a number 
of times under various names, but the few col lections seen by the 
writer do not belong here. 

The species, which adds a new name to the South American list, 
differs from Fuccinia epiphylh, not only in having different aerial 
hosts, but in having less strongly developed puraphyses, and larger 
tirediniospores and tdiospores. The general habit of the rust is 
somewhat like that of Fuecinia ghinmnim in its tendency to produce 
lines of sori on golden-yellow or pale stripes. 

j_p Puccini a Chlokipis Speg. Rev + Arg* Hist. Nat. 1: 172. 1S91* 

Fuccima Chloridis Dietel, Hedwigia $l: 290, 1892. 

Dicaeoma CM&ridis Kuntze, Rev. Gen. 46S- 1&98- 

Pucciniu Dittdii Sacc El Sydow: Sacc. SyLL Fung. 14: 358. 1899. 

Chioris disiich&phylla l ag-, La Florida, Prow Nor Yungas, 
Bolivia, May 29, 1920, II, III, 677; San Roque, Silo E\mlo p Brazil, 
March 2i, 1922, II + HI, 1661* 
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The type collection of this specie? from Faraguari, Paraguay, has 
not been seen by the writer, but a collection has been examined from 
Passage, Argentina, which agrees perfectly with the rather detailed 
description. The latter collection is on Chians radiata Sw, (C. 
Btyrichiana Kusrth}* and was made by Lorentz Ik Hieronymus, 
February, 1873. These records also agree with the numerous North 
American collections taken from Kansas to central Mexico. The 
ruse reported under this name by Spegazzini in An, Mus. Xac. 
Buenos Aires 19: 298 1 tyoy), is not this species, but is given below 
under J\ cacahata. 

15. Plccixia DEFOUMATA Berk, & Curt,: Berk, Jour. Linn. Soc. 10: 

357^ ^69. 

Dicaeama deformaium Kuntze, Rev. Gen, 3 a : 468. 1898. 

This distinctive species, occurring on Qlyra tali folia L., was not 
taken by the Hoi ways. The only collection known to me from 
South America was made by Seaver on Gasparee Island, near 
Trinidad, British West Indies, April, 1921 (Mycologia 14: 17. 
igzz). 

16. Puccinia Bamblsarum (P* Henn,) Arch. Rot, Gaz. 65: 
467* 191S. 

Urtdo Bamhisarum F. Henn. Hcdwigia 35: 255. 1896. 

Credo Qlyrae P. Henn. Hedwigia 431 164, 1904, 

Olyra mkmniha H- B, K. P Paineiros, Brazil, August t7, 1921* II, 
1047; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, August 29, 1921, II, HI, X077: 
Pet repel is, Brazil, alt. 850 meters, October zz h 1921, tl, 1243; 
Cascsdura + Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. January i2 p 1922, M, III, 1473; 
Guaruja, Santos, Brazil, July 18, 1922, \l r 20/4, ll h IIL 20iS; 
Reserva Floresfcal Itaiiaya, Brazil, May !0 P 1922, II f 1S40. 

I he history of this species has been recorded by the writer in the 
Botanical Gazette for May, 1918 (6j: 467 468); and the type col¬ 
lections of Hennings' Credo Bambusarum and {/* Qlyrae have been 
examined* Both collections were made by UIe p the first in Peru, on 
Arundhmria sp, (not Qlyra , as reported), and the second in Brazil, 
on Qlyra miemntha (not Arundimria , as stated in the Botanical 
Gazette L e.). The first of these two collections was distributed in 
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L ie, App. Myc. Brasil. J. The species has also been taken in Brazil 
on Olyra imcrtintka by Eug. Rangel. 'July, J913, and by F. Xoack, 
October, 1897* the latter being distributed in Sydow, ITedineen 
3097 - 

17. Puccini a gl«aranitica Speg. An. Soc, CL Argent. 26: i >. 18SB. 

This species was not taken by the Hot ways. It is known to the 
writer from ihe type collection only, which has been examined 
through the courtesy of Senor Spegazzini. It was collected by B, 
Balansa 3966, at Guarapi, Paraguay! October, 1883, on Tricuspis 
latifohd Griseb. The species is a distinctive one, but only the one 
record of its occurrence has been found, 

18. Pucci ma IX CULT a Arth. Bull. Torrey Club 46: 1L5< 1919. 

Dicaeoma inditum Arth- & Fromme, N* Am. Flora 7: 289. 1920, 

hknanthus eanduans (Nees) Doll., Reserva Florestal, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, May 9. 1922. II. jSsS. 

Ifhmnthus glaber (Raddi) Hitchc, & Chase, Bosque da Saude, 
Sao Paulo. Brazil, January 31, 1922, 11 . JJ£J« 

Ichmnthus spTijuca, Rto de Janeiro, Brazil, December 23, 
1921, II. 1422. 

QpHsmenus Minarum Nees, Sorata, Bolivia, April 17. 1920, II. 
HI, $41. 

This species, which occurs in the West Indies, is now reported 
for the first time from South America. It is a remarkably dis¬ 
tinctive species, especially in its urediniospores, which have a 
bristly echiruilation. It will probably be found eventually on other 
hosts than those recorded above, the only ones so far known for the 
species. 

19. Pucci xia iiacra Arth. & Holw + ; Arth. Am. Jour* Bot. 

5:465. 1918. 

Dicacoma mac rum Arth. & Fr. N. Am. Flora 7: 287, 1920* 

Paspalum candidum (Humb. & BotipL) Kunih, Villa Aspiazu* 
Nor Yungas, Bolivia, June 1* 1920, II, III, 697. 

Pas pal um pallidum H. B. K., Quito, Ecuador, August 17, 1920, 
ll s $Qp\ same, August 30 t 1920, H t III 954* 
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The type collection of the species was from Guatemala, on 
PaspahiM candidum. The only South American collection hereto¬ 
fore linov n to the writer is in the Arthur Herbarium, and was made 
at Ambata. Ecuador, in 1920, by A. Pacha no. It is on P. pallidum. 

20. Puccima TraChvpooowk Speg. An. Mas. Nac, Buenos Aires t g : 

30 r. 1909. 

This species was not taken hy the Hoi ways. The only record of 
it is by Spegazzini (L c.), on TrachypogouIfontufari (H. B. K.) Nees, 
from Argentina, two collections being made, the first one (type) 
being from Catamarca, January, 1903, arid the second from La 
Rtoja, July, 1904. Through the courtesy of Sefior Speg&zrini I 
ha\e been enabled to examine both collections, which exhibit a 
distinctive species of rust, the type material showing both uredinia 
and telia. The tirediniospores have thick colorless walls, in which 
the pores can not be made out. 

21. PtcciMA PANJCOPH1LA Speg. An, Mus, Nat. Buenos Aires 19: 

300. 1909. 

This species was not taken by the Holways. The only record is 
that of the type collection, which was obtained on the mountains 
near ('acheuta, Argentina, February 26-27, 190S, and another from 
the same locality in 1909. The type material has been examined by 
the writer through the courtesy of Seflor Spegasrini, and the host 
inspected by Professor A. S. Hitchcock of the National Museum. 

The species is unusually distinctive on account of its thick- 
walled, colorless uredinlospores, with four equatorial pores, and a 
very coarsely verrueose surface. The host was given on the original 
packet as ‘'Panwuttt pattaUatam," but when published was changed 
to Pavunm insular e (Vahta ««*laris (L.) Chase). 11 is considered 
by Professor Hitchcock to be more probably Vaiota sacckarata 
(Buck!,) C hase, rather than V. insularis , A collection made bv 
Lagerheim, at Quito, Kcuador, May, 1880. and distributed by him 
as a new sf*cies, but the name nut published, appears to belong 
here the host is accompanied by inflorescence, and has re¬ 
cently been determined by Professor Hitchcock as Paspaliuu 
penidilalum Hook. ^ 
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32 . Pi ccinia SUB STRIATA Ellis & Barth, Erythea g: 47, [S97, 

Uredo Pavu-i P. Henn. Hedwigia 43: 165, 1904. 

Credo Hmwingsii Saco,, Syll. Fung. 17:456. 1905, 

Dkaeoma subsiriatum Arth. Result- ScL Congr. Bot. Vienne 344. 
1906. 

Credo Eriochlme Speg. An. Mus. Xac. Buenos Aire.s 19: 319. 1909, 

Not Sydow t 1906- 

i 'redo eriodhlmna Sacc. &. Trott. in Sacc, Sytl. Fung, 21: S10. 1912. 

Pucdnia dolosa Arth. 8 c Fromme* Torreya 15: 262. 1915,. 

Fuccinia Maublandi Range! t Arch. Mus. Xhc. Rio de Janeiro 18: 
159. 1916. 

Credo eitbangoeasis Rangel, Arch. Mus. Xac. Rio de Janeiro 18 : 160. 
1916, 

Paspalum emjugatum Berg., Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, December 
20, 1921. II, 1418; Gavea* Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, January' 13, 1922, 

IF 

Paspalum disHcimm L.+ Choissca. Peru, July 23, 1920, II t 7S1. 
Paspalum Mankeanum Pres!, Santa Clara, Peru, July 23, 1920 f 
\ F iii t 7S6, 

Pespahm mandiocanum Trin., Lapa, Sao Paulo, Brazil, March 
24. ig22 F II, 1677 \ Campinas, Sao Paulo. Brazil. April 2 P 1922, II p 
1690, 

Paspalum . multifiowm D6IL P Sao Paulo, Brazil, January 18. 
1922, II, 14/8 ; Jundtahy. Sao Paulo, Brazil, alt, 747 meters^ March 
■17, 1922, IF itf’42. 

Paspalum paniatlafum F +t Friburgo, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
January 6, 1022, IF HF 1464; same, January y t 1922, IF 146p; 
Villa Augusta, Guarulhos Railway r Sao Paulo, Brazil, February' 25, 
1922, II t *597\ TrememW, Sao Paulo* Brazil, March 6, 1922, II, 
IIF /0J2; Arthur Anfim, Sao Paulo* Brazil, March 15, 1922, II, 
1630 ; Sao Joas, Sao Paulo, Brazil, March 19, 1922, IF III, 1630; 
Sao Roque, Sao Paulo, Brazil, March 2i h 1922, IF III, 1664; Po^ 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, alt. 730 meters, April 14, 1922, IF III, i/J?/ ; 
Cam pas do Jordao. Spo Paulo, Brazil, April 26* 1922* IF 11 F 1773 ■ 
same, alt. 1700 meters* April 2S* 1922. II, III, ijSz; same. alt. 1600 
meters, April 28, 1922, IF 1793* 

Faspahtm ptantagineum Net s, Lapa, Sao Paulo, Brazil, June 3, 
1922, II, JIF IQ37* 
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Paspalum plkatulum Miclix., Bello Horizonte. Minas Garaes. 
Brazil, alt. 920 meters, Xovember >1, 1921, II* JJ2J; Alto da Scrra, 
Sao Paulo* Brazil, January 28, 1922, It, ili, 1504. 

Paspahim Regnelti Mez,, juquerv P Slo Paulo, Brazil* February 
I 4 « l9--r IP ni« i$$4i Trememb£, San Paulo* Brazil, February 28* 
1922, ip Hi. 1602; same* March 29, 1922* II, III, i#S5: Jtmdiahy, 
Slo Paulo, Brazil, alt. 747 meters March 17* 1922, II, 1643-, Sao 
Jo&s, Slo Paulo, Brazil, March ig* 1922, II P iii* 1631 ; Sao Roque. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, March 21 r 1922* II, m r 1662*, Campinas. Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, alt. 700 meters, April 3, 1922, II, 1696. 

Paspalum remotum Remy, Cochabamba, Bolivia, February 26* 
1920* II f 336, 

Paspalum virgalim I... Hacienda + *Anactiri f ” Xor Yungas* 
Bolivia. June 9, 1920, II. yqj; Ypiranga Mus, Rot. Garden, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, March 13* 1922, II, iii, 1628* 

Paspalum sp.. Raiz de Serra, Rio de Janeiro. Brazil, alt* 200 
meters* November 6, 1921* U, III. 12S01 Sao Gaetano* Brazil, 
February 22, 1922* 1384; Campinas, Sao Paulo, Brazil, alt 700 
meters, April 3* 1922* I I, i6g?. 

The species is undoubtedly a common one in South America* as 
it is in southern Xorth America. The species does not posse&s 
striking characters by which it can be readily distinguished* and 
until the alternate host bearing the accia is discovered* and enough 
positive observations of the associated stages to determine the range 
of variability, more or less uncertainty must necessarily attend the 
determination of individual collections, especially those having only 
uredinia. 

Through the kindness of the authors type material has been 
examined of Uredo ErioiMcae Speg., on Erioridfia atmtilaJa< from 
libcuy, Argentina, Puccinia Afauhfancii Rangel, on Paspalum 
den sum, from Rio de Janeiro, Brazil* and Uredo cnhangoen$is Rangel, 
on Paspahtm mandi&ainum t from Cubango-Xiteroy* Brazil, and all 
three collections show the usual features of Puccima substrtfda. 
The specimen distributed as Ulo, Myc. Bras, 25, has also been 
studied. This stems to be part of the type collection for Uredo 
Panici P + Heim., which was collected by H. Lie, September, 1-901* 
at Jurui-'Mky on the river Juru^, now probably within the boundary 
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of Peru, Although the host is recorded as Panic uni sp., the leaves* 
which are about 1,5 cm. wide and 25 cm. Iong h look far more like 
Paspahtm than like Pauicnm + The species has also been collected 
by Seaver in Trinidad r West Indies, on Eriockloa punctata. 

This species is most likely to be confused with Puccinia tubulosa 
and P 1 kvis t all three occurring on the same group of hosts. In P . 
substriala the urediniospores are moderately large (24-32 u long), 
the wall generally cinnamon-brown, the pores 3 or 4, equatorial and 
usually easily seen, even without heating with lactic acid, while 
the telbspores are obovate-oblong, with wall slightly or not thick¬ 
ened above. 

In jP. tuhufosa the uredinia are often accompanied by hyphoid 
para plu ses, which are usually inconspicuous, taut sometimes are 
noticeably curved and thickened on one side. The unediniospores 
may be light cinnamon-brown, but usually are much pater or color¬ 
less- The pores are 3 or 4 and equatorial, but usually difficult to 
see, even by treatment with lactic acid- The teliospores are largely 
oblong, considerably thickened above, and with lhe two cells of 
about the same sue and length. 

In A Ims the urediniospores are about tike those of P. substriafa . 
but usually with 2 equatorial pores, or sometimes 3, especially on 
species of Panic nm. The pores can generally be seen without 
difficulty. The teliospores are ellipsoid to globoid, with thick, dark 
walls, thickened somewhat more above, and with the septum often 
oblique. The pedicels are generally long, and often attached to the 
spore obliquely. 

23* PtfCCiNiA tubuloba (Pat. & Gaill.) Arth. Am, Jour. Bot. 5: 

464. 191S. 

Aecidium f libidos urn Pat. £& Gaill. Bulk Soc- Myc. France 4: 97, 
1 338 , 

Aecidium Ukanum Pa/.. 1 led wig ia 31:95, 1892+ 

Uredc paspali&da F. Henn. Hedwigia 44: 57. 1903. 

Fuccinia Pilgerianu P, Henn. Bot. Jahrb- 40: 226. 190S. 

Aecidium solaniphihim Speg. An. Mus. Xac- Buenos Aires 23: 34. 

Lkedo d it pi kata Rangel, Arch. M us. Xac, Rio de Janeiro 18: 160. 
[916. 
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Dkaeoma (ubulosttm Arth. Sc From me, X. Am. Flora 7: 2SS* 19 2Q+ 
Solatium suhscandcns YeD. P Sao Panto, Brazil, January 23* 1922* 
O p I, 14QS- 

Solajntm iorvitm Sw. T Rebeirao Fires, Sao Paulo, Brazil, March 
25, 1922, Op I p 1680 . 

S<danum sp., Barbacena, Minas Geraes, Brazil, December 13, 
1921, O. l p JJpJ; Sao Joas, Sao Paulo t Brazil, April 13, 1922, O h 1 , 
i/2St Villa Prudenie, Sao Pau 1 o T Brazil. May 31, 1922, O, I P 1922. 


Pankum maximum Jaccp. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, alt. 70a feet, 
August IQ , 1921, II, 1012. 

Fame am mffiegrana Pair., Villa Prudente, Sio Paulo, Brazil, 
May 31 h 1922* Up III t 1924. 

Pankum sduratu Trim, Reserva Ftorestah Ilataiya h Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, all. 1300 meiers, May 7, 1922, H x III, 1824. 

Fas pal am disikhophyHum H. B. K., Arthur Anri in n Sac Paulo, 
Brazil, March 15, 1922, II, 1633 r 1640; Mandaque, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, March 23, 1922, II, 1672. 

Paspalum Humboldtknmm FlAgge, Hacienda ''La Florida/' Sur 
Yungas, Bolivia, May 29, 1920, II, iii T 678 ; Hacienda “Anacuri,” 
Xor Yungas, Bolivia, June 4, 1920, II, III,7/2; same, June^, 1920, 
II, jiq\ Choisicat Peru, July 23* 1920, II, 782. 

Paspalum malacophythtm Trin., Jundiahy, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
alt. 747 meters, March 17, 1922, II, 164 5, 1646; Sao Jo&s, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, alt. 700 meters, April 13, 1922, II + 1725: Institute 
Bulan tan, Sao Paulo, Brazil. March 24, 1922, II + iii, 1873. 

Paspalum mandkeanum Trim, La pa, Sao Paulo, Brazil, March 
24, 1922, II P 1673, 

Paspalum panientatum L. p Hacienda "Anaeuri/ 1 Xor Yungas, 
Bolivia, June 5, I920 T II, 726; Cantareira, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
February i8, 1922, II, III, 1568; RebeirAo Fires, Sao Paulo, Brazil,, 
March 23, 1922, 11 , III* (growing with the aetia on Solatium 
1680); Guaruja, Santos, Brazil, July rj, 1922, 11,20/0. 

Paspalum pflmum Lam., City Park in Bello Horizonte, Brazil, 
November 26, 1921, JL /JJ7; Guarulhos. Sao Paulo, Brazil, alt. 
700 meters, January 30, 1922, H, /5J0; Taipas, Brazil* June io s 
1922, II, iii, 1948. 
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Paspclum plkatidum Michx-. Sao Caetano, Sao Paulo^ Brazil, 
February 22, 1922, II F X$S2\ Lapa, Sao Paulo* Brazil, March 3, 
1922, I], j6oj\ Jundiahy, Sao Paulo, Brazil, alt. 747 meters, March 
17. 1922. II, 1647; Sao J0&5. Sao Paulo, Brazil, March 19, 1922, IV, 
16SQ. 

Paspahuu pmincsum Trim. Sao Paulo, Brazil, January 20, 1922, 
II. J4S2; Jundiahy, Sao Paulo, Brazil, March 17, 1922, II, 1644. 

Paspulum listen Hack-, roadsides* Juquery, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
February 14, 1922, II, 1553; JundiaJvy, Sao Paulo, Brazil, March 
17^ 1922, II, 1641; Lapa s Sao Paulo, Brazil, March 24, 1922, II, 
1676. 

Pas pal um sp,. Cantardra, Sao Paulo T Brazil, alt, 737 meters, 
Feb. iS. 1922, II, III, Sao Jo As, Sao Paulo, Brazil, April 13, 

1922, III, i/^7 {growing with the aecia on Solatium 1728 ). 

Spttherisma digitate (Sw.) HitdiC, (Ponkum horizon talc Meyer), 
Campinas, Sao Paulo, Brazil. April 3. 1922, II, 1692, 

Yalola sacchamia (Buekl.) Chase {Pankum lachnanthum Torr.) T 
Cochabamba, Bolivia, February 25, 1920, II, lU t 3 2I l same, March 

3, 1920, M, III; 368 - 

In two different localities species of rusted Paspalum were found 
growing closely associated with a shrubby Sohnum bearing an 
abundance of aeria, giving the appearance of genetic connection. 
Of 1679 on Pas pal urn pankulaium and 16S0 on Solanum Hoi way 
wrote from Sao Paulo, March 30, 1922, that they "were together 
and no other rusts around." Such records are important In working 
cut the relationships of the grass rusts. Such-observations as these 
were made in Porto Rico by H. E. Thomas t and were followed up in 
1917 by careful cultures, the aedospores from Sohnum Ummm being 
sown successfully on Paspal am panknlatum. 

The type material of Ureda paspalicola I 1 . Honn. on Paspaltim 
con jugal um Berg., from Peru, and of Puccinia Pilgeriana P. Henn. r 
on Paspalum sp„ from Brazil, have been examined by the writer, 
through the courtesy of the curator of the Berlin Museum. Also the 
type material of Uredo duplkaia Rangel, on Synthzrisma sangttimlis 
(L-) Dulac (Panicum sanguinalc L.) t II. iii + from Brazil, was kindly 
sent by the author for study. The portion transmitted was found 
to possess a few teliospores in addition 10 the urediniospores, making 
the identity all the more certain. 
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The same rust has also been collected by Seaver in Trinidad, on 
Synihmsma digital* (SwJ Hitchc., 1 I H and on P. pankulatum L,, 
IL It is also reported by Mayor (M£ul Soc* Neuch. Sci, Nat, 5: 
57S. 1913) on P . cmjugatum* from Colombia. 

24, PtrcciNiA levis {Sace Sl Bizz.) Magn. Ber. Deuts. Bou Ges, 

9: 190, 1891. 

Puccini# Paspuli Tracy & Earle, Bull. Toirey Club 22: 174, 1895^ 

Puccinia gayasmsis P. Henn. Hedwigia 34: 94- 1895, 

Diorchidium goyazense S acc. Syll. Fung, 14: 359. 1899. 

Puccini# Hubert P, Hcnn. Hedwigia Beibl. 39: 76, 1900* 

Puccini# Putiemansii P. Henn, Hedwigia 41: 105, 1902, 

Dtaucma hve Arth* & From me, N. Am, Flora 7: 286. 1920, 

Axanopus chrysd&Upharh (Lag,) Chase, Hacienda "Anacuri/' 
Nor YtingaSr Bolivia, June 4, 1920, III, 70S. 

Axanopus $coparius Flilgge, Hadenda s, La Honda,' 1 Sur 
Yungus* Bolivia* May 27, 1920, II, 6661 Villa "AspiazuT Sur 
Yungus, Bolivia, June i r 1920* II, 6gp, 

Chadochloa genic ulata (Lam.) Millsp. & Chase (Setaria purpura- 
scens H. B. K,), Cochabamba, Bolivia, February 28, 1920, II, 348, 
Cyntbopogon rufus (Kunth) Rendle, Rescrva Florestal, Itatiaya, 
Brazil, May 14, 1922, II. HI, 1832. 

QpHsmenus Alinarum Nees, Coroico, Nor Y'ungas, Bolivia, June 
14, XQ20, II, III, 755, 7Jd. 

Panicum dcmissum Trin +f Campos do Jordao, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
alt, 1600 meters, April 20, 1922, is, III, 1737* 

Panicum maximum jacq. r Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, alt. 800 feel, 
August 13, 1921. 1 I + 1033. 

Panicum mill* gratia Poir. P Tremembe, Sao Paulo T Brazil r 
February i 8 h 1922, II t 1371 ; same, February 28. 1922. II, III 1603; 
same, March 6, 1922, 1 I T III, 1613; Jaragua, peak near Taipas* 
Brazil, alt, 900 meters, February 19. 1922, II, 1573\ Caetano. Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, March 8 h 1922, II, i6ig\ Prata, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
alt, 823 meters, April 9, 1922, II, 1717; Reserva Florcstal, Itatiaya* 
Brazil, ah. 600 meters, May 14, 1922, II f HI, 1S30; Villa Prudent*, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil* May 31, 1922, III, ipaii Sao Jo&s, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, July 6 h 1922, II P III, 2005, 
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Faspalum pttesum Lam,, Poii. Sao Paulo, Brazil* alt. 800 meters, 
March n p 1922, II T III, 1624\ Sao JoSs, Sao Paulo, Brazil. March 
ig r 192 ? t 1 I K iii, 16571 Santa Anna, suburbs of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
May 28, 1922, II, III, 1899+ 

Faspalum sp M H nigra ? Chimborazo, Ecuador, August 3, 1920, If, 
S24; Mandaque, Sao Paulo. Brazil, March 23, 1922, HI, 1669* 

Penniselum muliilatuni Hack. r Sorata, Bolivia, April 17, 1920, 

11 In 537 - 

Trkhofaeim rosea Xees, REo de Janeiro, Brazil alt. 1100 feet, 
August 13, 1921, II, iii p WJ4; same, alt, 25 feet, September 1 (. 1921, 
II, iii T 1102 ; Villa Augusta, Guarulhos Railway, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
February 25, I922 h II, 1596; Sao Roque, Sao Paulo, Brazil. March 
21, 1922, II, 1663, 

The type collection of Fuccinia goyazcnsis P. Henri-, III, on 
Fanicum sp. h and another collection so labeled, showing uredinia 
only* on P * cyanescens Xees, both collected by E. L ie in Brazil, have 
been examined, and found to be excellent examples of Putcinia Ims. 
The collection by Spegazzmi, from Asuncion, Paraguay (An. Mus. 
Xac. Buenos Aires 31: 380. 1922), on Panicum laiifolium L.. also 

shows a fine development of tela* The type collections of Puccinia 
Fuiiemansii P. Henn.. on Pannum sp,, and P. Iluheri P. Henn., on 
P . omUfoUum Poir., both from Brazil, have been studied through 
the courtesy of the cryptogamic curator of the Berlin Museum, 
They both show uredinia and telia. The teliospores are more 
oblong, with fewer oblique pedicels, but conform fairly with most 
collections of the species. 

The species has also been collected in South America by Stevens* 
at Caracas, Venezuela, on Faspalum pilosum Lam rt II r and by 
Thaxter, at Buenos Aires, Argentina, on Manisuris fasciculate 
(Lam,} Hitchc, {Rotiboellia fasciculate Lam.), II, and also on the 
latter host by Spegazzini (Am Mus. Xac. Buenos Aires 19; 319. 
1909, listed as Uredo Rottbodln) f II. Ibicuy, Entre Rios, Argentina. 
It is possible that Uredo R&ttbadffi Diet. (Bot. Jahrb. 32: 32. 1902) 

belongs here, but no material has been studied by the writer. It 
has also been reported on Rytilix gramdaris (I..) Skeels (Manisuris 
granulans 5 w\)* from Serra do Mel, Rio Blanco, Brazil. (Ann. Myc, 
14 ; 67, 1 916>: on Faspalum Foumimanum maximum Thell., 

Colombia (Mayor, M£m* Soc. Xeuch. Sci. Xat. 5: 471. 1913). 
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25. PucciNiA x eg rex sis P, Henn. Hedwigia 43: 159. 1904. 

Panuum mUlegrana Pair,, Villa Augusta, Guarulhos Railway, 

Sao Paulo, Brazil, alt. 750 meters, February 25, 1922, II t III, 1594. 

This Brazilian rust is much like Putcinia lms ¥ but with smaller 
spores. The urediniospores have thin walls, echinufate, with 3 or 4 
equatorial pores; the teliospores are more or less globoid, with 
usually oblique or nearly vertical septa, and uniformly thin walls. 
The type collection by E. Cle, on Panicum sp. + has been studied. 
It came from Aloura, on the river Negro, northwestern Brazil, 
January, 1902. 

26. Puccinia GRAitiyis Pers* Xeues Xlag, Bot. 1: 119. 1794. 

Afddium Berberidis Pers. in j, F. Gmel. Syst. Nat. 2: 1473. 1791, 

Puceinw pacuHj&rmis Wettst, Verb, Zoob-Bot. Ges, Wien 35: 544, 

1 m< 

Pucciniajubata Ellis &. Barth. Erythea 4: 2 * 1896. 

Pmcinia me gal op#fa min a Speg., An, Mus> Nac. Buenos Aires 6: 224. 
1S9S. 

Dicaeonm poculijormc Kuntzc, Rev, Gen. 466. 1S9S. 

Agrpslh verficiUata Vill, T Cuzco, Pern, June 30, 1920* ii» III, 743, 
Bramus calami as Stcud., Puente Alto near Santiago, Chile, 
October 3, 1919, II, in, S3. 

Calumagr&slis sp., Temuco, Chile, November^ 1919, III, lOjA. 
Elymns andinus Trim, Recinto, Chile, January 9* I9^0 r I f. 2821 
same, HI, 2^3.4. 

Hardenm Gussonmnum Pari,, Panamavida, Chile. December 14, 
1919, II, III, 227. 

Hordmm murinum L,, Panamavida, Chile, December 22, 1919, 
II, 111,246. 

ll&rdeum vulgar* L., So rat a, Bolivia, April 25, 1920, II, III, jdp; 
Riubamba, Ecuador, August 10, 1920, III, 86 j. 

Loliuni muttifionm Lam., Puente Alto near Santiago, Chile, 
October 3, 1919, 11, III, 82, 

Pm ckilmsis Trim, Corral, Chile, November 12+ 1919, II t i6p. 
Polypogan elongalm H. B. fv*, Quito, Ecuador, August 20, 1920, 
IIh HI, gsS; same, September 2, 1920, II, 

Trisetum spkatum (L.) Richt., Panamavida, Chile, December 10, 
I 9 I 9 p IE HE 2 *6. 
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Trititum a&twum L. (T. v^lgare Vill.)* Puerto Was, Lake 
Llanguihne, Chile, November lS. 1919* III, ijS, 

This is not a long list of hosts for a species that in the northern 
temperate zone is one most commonly collected, indicating ap¬ 
parently that the species is not so common in South America as it 
is in North America and Europe. It is also noticeable that no aecia 
are included in the list, although many species of Herberts occur in 
the regions visited. Apparently no one else lias reported the aecia 
of this species, but other aecia on Berberis have a rich development 
in South America, Spegazzim has pointed out this absence of the 
aecia of P. graminis in his illustrated article on the South American 
rusts of barberry in the Revista Chilene de Hist. Nat, 25: 265. 
1921. 

Through the kindness of Senor Spegazzim I have been able to 
examine material of Pucdnia megabp&famica Speg., collected June 
2, 1894, near La Plata, Argentina, on Triiicum pukifiornm. This 
is the same locality that the type material came from, and pre¬ 
sumably the same host. The original publication states that the 
type was collected in April, 1894, on Triiicum sp. I can detect no 
difference between the specimen that 1 examined and the usual 
appearance of P. gram inis. 

The species was collected in its uredinial stage on A gras t is alba 
L, p at Ambato, Ecuador, by A. Pachano, in 1920. It has also been 
recorded on ' 4 A grosfis llacktltana TT (probably a slip of the pen for 
Agr&stis Haekelii Fr.)* Attena saliva, Br&jnits pi lens is and Poa 
mulalcnsisu all from the Botanical Garden at Quito, Ecuador (Bull. 
Soc. Myc. France 7: 169. l&tyt 1 : on Avem barbuta from Concepcion 
del Uruguay, Argentina (Hedwlgia 35: 22S. 1896); on Triticum 

syhaticum Salisb. ( considered a synonym of Hymns eur&patus L-) 
from Ensenada, Argentina (An. Afus. Nac, Buenos Aires 6: 220. 
1699}; on Agropyron ^p. r Horde am halophil urn, and H. maritimum 
from Argentina (An. Mias. Nac, Buenos Aires 19: 296. 1909); on 

Ilordtum compressurn, from Colons a Caroya, C6rdoba, Argentina 
(An. Mu®. Nac. Buenos Aires 231 2*j. 1912). 

27* Puccima cacabaia Arthur & Hoi way sp. nov. 

Ckhris ciliata Sw., Hacienda “AnacwV' Nor Yungas* Bolivia, 
June 5„ 1920, II f III, 72J, 
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O and I, Pycrna and aecia unknown, 

II. L'redinia amphigenous, scattered, oblong or oblong-linear. 
0.5-2 mm- long, early naked, pulverulent* cinnamon-brown, the 
ruptured epidermis conspicuous; uredinios pores broadly ellipsoid 
or obovoid, 19-23 by 26-29 ft: wall dark cinnamon-brown, 1.5-2 m 
thick, evenly edunulate, the pores 3 or rarely 4, equatorial, distinct* 

IIJ. Telia amphigenous, scattered, early naked, pulvinate, 
prominent, oblong or oblong-linear, 0.5 2 mm. long, chocolate- 
brown , ruptured epidermis conspicuous: teliospores ellipsoid or 
so mew hat ohovate, 19-23 by 29-34 M. rounded or somewhat obtuse 
above and below, not or slightly constricted at septum: wall dark 
chestnut-brown p 2.5-3 5/1 thick, usually no thicker above, smooth: 
pedicel tinted, firm, once to twice length of spore- 

In general appearance the host resembles a Paspdlum, and 
the rust bears a morphological resemblance to Puccinia substriata, 
which occurs largely on species of Pas pal am. Beside the type 
collection, it was also detected on a phanerogamic specimen of 
Chloris polydactyla (L.) Sw., in the grass herbarium of the United 
States Depart merit of Agriculture, winch was collected at Pirapora, 
Minas Geraes, Brazil, February S r 1914^ by Dorsett & Poponoe 
jjjh* Both collections show T an ample development of the rust- 

Through the kindness of Sefior Spegazzini I have been able to 
examine the collection which he made near Ledesma Argentina, 
April, 1905, and determined as jP . Chhridis (An. Mus. Xac. Buenos 
Aires IQ: 298, 1909), which proves to be the above species. The 

host is given as Chloris virgata^ but examination at the If, 5 - National 
Herbarium has shown it to be L\ polyduclylu (I_. > 5 w, 

28, PUCCFNIA PHRACiims (Sebum.) Korn, Hedwigia 15: 179. 1876. 

Aeriditem rubillttm Pers. in J. T. Gmcl, Syst. Nat* 2: 1473 - IJ 9 1 - 

Credo Phragmitis Schuim Fnum. PS. Saell. 2: 23c* [803* 

Puccinia arundirmcea Hedw r . f,; Poir* in Lam. Encyc. 8: 250 1S08, 

Dkaeoma rubidium Arch. &. Fromme, N. Am. Flora 7; 322, 1920. 

This species was not taken by the Hoi ways* It has been 
reported from Chile and Argentina, on Phragtnites Phragmites (L. ) 
Karst- {P. communis Trim, A occidtnt&Iis Trin., Arundo Phragmitis 
L +J A * occidentalis Sieber)* The first report was a collection by 
Uerteroat Valparaiso, Chile, (Montaigne in Gay, Hist. Chile E; 45. 
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185*). It was taken at Santiago, Chile, by Philippi (Winter, 
Hedwigia 26: $* 1887), and at Concepcibn, Chile* by Xeger (Bietel 

& Xeger P Rot jahrb. 27: 4, 1899). Two collections have been 

reported from Argentina, one by I-orentz & Xfederlein at Xueva 
Roma on the river Sauce (P. Hennings, Hedwigia 35: 228. 1896), 

and one by Spegazzini at Ensenada near La Plata (An. Mus, Xae. 
Buenos Aires 6: 221. 1899), The rust has also been sent to me 

from the grass herbarium at the l\ S r National Museum, taken at 
Santiago, Chile, January 15, 1920, by Brother Claude. 

29, Puconia Pi ftochaet ie Diet, & Neg. Bot. Jahrb. 27: 3. 1899. 
Piptochaetium mmtam (T* & R.) Des\\, Panamavida r Chile, Dec. 

I3p 19^9- H p III, 225 . 

Pipttiduuiium tuberenkfutn Pesv, T Sorata, Bolivia, April 19, 
1920. III t 547 ♦ 

The species has been reported twice before, one collection being 
by Neger on Piptpckaetium sp, T from Concepd6n, Chile, on which the 
name was founded, and another by Spegazzini on i\ tuberculatum, 
from La Plata, Argentina, December, 1894, and reported as Puccinia 
Stipae (An, Mus. Xac, Buenos Aires 6: 225. 1S99). A collection 

on P, tuberculatum has also been sent me from the grass herbarium 
of the L\ S. National Museum, made by Ernest Gibson, at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, not dated. 

30, Puccinia su b a n din a Speg, An. Mus, Xac. Buenos Aires 111 , 

1:63. 1902. 

This species is only known from the type collection, made by 
Spegazzini, in 1900* at Carren-leofu, Argentina, on Poa chorizantha 
E, Desw, which I have been permitted to study through the kindness 
of the collector- 

The urediniospnres are obovoid or ellipsoid, 20-23 by 31 - 35 ^: 
wall cinnamon-brown, 2 m thick, echEnulate, the pores 3, equatorial. 

31, Puccinia Sorgsi Schw, Trans. Am. Phil. Soc. II, 4:295. 1832. 

Uredfl Zmt Desm. Ann. Sci. Nat. II, 13: 182. 1S40; not U- Zeae 

Schw, 1822, 

Puccinia Maydh Ber. Atti Sci. Ital. 6: 475, hyponym* 1845, 
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Ptitrinia Zeae B£r. Klotsch Herb, Yiv. SuppL iS. 1851. 

Dicaeoma Sorghi Kunize. Rev. Gen. j a : 470* 1898. 

Zea Mays L. p Cochabamba, Bolivia, February 26, 1920. HI, jjS: 
Huigra, Prov. Chimborazo, Ecuador, August 4, 1920, III, 837 \ 
Fri bur-go, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil* January 7. 1922, II, 1467, 

Collections of this rust have been made at Guarapi, Paraguay, 
by Balansa, in 1882 (Spegazzini, An. Stic. Cl. Arg, 17: 91, 125, 
1884), at Boco de la Riaehnelo, Argentina, by Spegazzini* in 1880 
(An. Soc- Ci. Arg, 10: 8. 1880J, at TremcmW*, Sag Paulo, Brazil, 

by Puttemans, in 1901 (Hennings, Hedwigia 41: 296, 1902 ', at 

Morro de Chapeo and Campinas, Sao Paulo, Brazil, by Noaek, in 
1896-8 (Svdow, Ann. Myc. 5: 355- 1907), and at Yarumito, alt. 

1340 meters, and Angelopolis, alt. 1600 meters, Colombia, by Maver, 
in IQ to (M6m. Soc. Neuch. Sri. Nat. 5: 472, 1913), All these 

records have been made under the unestablished name, Pucdnia 
Maydis. It was also reported under the name P. Sorghi from the 
island of Sao Francisco, Brazil, taken by Lie in 1883 (Pazschke. 
Hedwigia 31: 96. 1892), and from St. Catharina, Brazil, taken by 

Lorentz, in 1872 (Hennings, Hedwigia 35: 244, [896}- 

32. Puctinia variospora Arthur & Ho J way sp. nov. 

Andropogan hirtijionts (Ncesj Kunth, Hacienda " Anacuri," Nor 
Ytuigas, Bolivia, June 4, 1920, II. jjj\ Quito, Ecuador, August 13, 
1920. II, 876 . 

Andropogoa sacchatoides Sw., Hacienda " Anacuri/’ Nor Yungas, 
Bolivia, June 4, 1920. I I. Ill, jog (type). 

O and I. PycnEa and aeeia unknown. 

II. Uredinia hypuphyllous, scattered, elongate-oblong or linear, 
0.1-0.3 mm. broad by 0,5 -5,5 mm- long, early naked, reddish or 
light cinnamon-brown, somewhat pulverulent, ruptured epidermis 
not distinct; urediniospores globoid. 20-271* in diameter; wall 
cinnamon-brown or colorless, moderately thick, 2-3*1. evenly and 
prominently echinulate, the pores 6-8, scattered, usually distinct 
when walls are colored, 

III. Telia hypophyllous, scattered, oblong or linear, 0.5 4 mm. 
long, early naked, chestnut-brown, at first pulvinate, becoming 
pulverulent, ruptured epidermis inconspicuous; tcliosports broadly 
ellipsoid or oblong, 23-26 by 30-33 p, rounded above and below, 
slightly or not constricted at septum; wall smooth, light chestnut- 
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brown 1 2- 4 ^ thick, slightly thicker above, 3-7 p m * pedicel nearly or 
quite colorless, slender, once length of spore. 

It is possible that the collection made by F. \\. Xeger (Dietel & 
Neger. Bot. Jahrb. 27: 3. 1899) near Conception, Chile, on 

Andropogon hirtifima, showing only uredinia, may belong here t but 
the writer has had no opportunity to examine it. It was tentatively 
referred to P+ A ndropogonis^ where it probably does not belong. 

33. PcccixiA Aegopogqxis Arth. & Holw.; Arth. Am. jour. Box. 

5:467. 1918. 

Dkaeonm Aegopogonis Arth. & Fr. X. Am. Flora 7 - 283. 1920. 

Aeg&p&gm c&ichroidts Humh. & Bon pi.. Sorata, Bolivia, April 
16, 1920, 11 P iii, 335; Quito. Ecuador, August iS s 1930, IE III, $14. 

There appears to be no record of this species having been taken 
in South America before. 

34. Puccinia Polypdgon '15 Speg. An. Mus. Xac, Buenos Aires 

19:300. 1909, 

Uredo Polypogonis Speg, An. Mas. Xac. Buenos Aires 6: 24O- 1899, 

Pglypogon elongaius H + B, K. t Therezopolis, Brazil, September 
28, 1921. IF 1155: Barbacena, Minas Games, alt. 117S meters, 
December 13, 1921, IF /Jp2; Campos do Jordao. Brazil, May ii 
1922, Il T J7P7- 

TJiis species has been recorded three times by Spegazzini, but 
not on the above host. It was taken first on Polypogon mottspefiensis 
Desf., January, 1SS1, in Tuyu, Argentina* and reported in An. Soc. 
CL Arg, 12: 75 QSSi), under the name Urerfo mUgo-vera. It was 
also collected in several places in Argentina, Patagonia and Uruguay 
between 1885 and 1896, on both P. monspeliensis and P. in terrapins 
IF B. K., these collections being made the basis of the new species, 
Uredo Polypogonis (F £ + ). The third record is for the type of 
Fuccimo PolypogmiSr which the w riter has examined through the 
kindness of Senor Spegazzini. It was collected on P. monspeUensh\ 
at Lake Muster in Patagonia, December, 1902. The urecliniasiiores 
have pale walls, with 6-8 readily demonstrated pores. 

On October 13, 1921, Hohvay wrote from Thenfezopolis that 
" there is a possibility that no. 1 a So on Verbena and no. 1155 are 
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connected, I have found them together in the greatest abundance 
in several places." This is Atcidium Verbemi Speg., whose alter¬ 
nate form has not yet been established. The evidence in the present 
instance is much too slight to give it more weight than a suggestion, 

35. Pucci n ia Mqyaxoi Speg. An. Mus. Nac, Buenos Aires 

IQ: 299 “ 1909. 

This species was not taken by the Holways. Qnly the original 
collection is known, which was loaned to the writer by Sehor 
Spegazzini. It was collected on Lake San Martin, m southern 
Argentina, February, 1903, on Agrostis M&yanoi Speg., and shows 
both uredinia and telia. It is similar in its characters to Pucartia 
Folypogonis, but the urediniospores have 8-10 pores, readily 
demonstrated with luetic acid, are somewhat thicker walled, and 
there is an abundance of mesospore- in the telia. 

36. Puccis ia yexaxs FarL Proe Am, Acad. 18: 32. 18 83. 

Pncdtila arihidicoia P- Henn* Hedwigia 35: 243, 1896, 

f>kaeamu iwxans Kuntze, Rev, Gen. 3 s : 471, 1S9S. 

Bvuieloua curiipendida (Michx,) Terr, Cochabamba* Bolivia, 
March 6. 1920. II, x* III, 572 

The only other record for this common North American rust, 
with its remarkable am phis pores, is the collection by Galander, 
which the writer has examined, made at G6rdoba r Argentina* in 
March, iSBl, and under the impression that the grass was an 
Arisiida, was described ns a new species (f + c.) by Hennings. Only 
the usual urediniospores and teliospores and no amphispores are 
present on the C£rdoba specimen, and only a few r amphisporcs on 
the Hoi way collection, 

37. PucCLMA FLACCIDA Berk. & Rr. Jour. I inn. Sac. 14: 91. 1873. 

Puccinia abnarmis P. Ilenm Hedwigia 35: 243, 1S96. 

Pirtcinm suhdi&rehidwides P, Henri, Hedwigia 35: 244. 1896. 

Dicacoma fiactidum Kuntze, Rev. Gen, 3*: 46S. 1B98. 

Erioihloa Crus-galli (L.) Reauv* {Panicum Crm-galli L.). Cocha¬ 
bamba, Bolivia, February *920 + II, in, J2j; same* March 14, 
1920, Il f III, 412 ; Santa Clara, Peru i July 23* 1920, II* 7S3. 
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Panic am miHegrana Polr, T Reserva Flores tab katiaya* Brazil, 
May 9- 1922* II t III, 1834. 

The writer has examined the collections on which the two names 
by Hennings were based- The first was collected on the river 
Tercero* province of Cdrdoba, Argentina, by Galander, March, 
1882* and the other on the river Lujan, Buenos Aires, Argentina, by 
Bettfreundp April 1883* It was also collected by Spegazrini in 
Tticumdn, Argentina, April* 1906 (An. Mus, -Vac. Buenos Aires 19: 
597. 1909). All three of these collections were on Eiiochloa Crus - 

gatli, 

38. Pucci ‘s ia hibisciata (Schw.) Kdlerm. Jour. M ye. 9:110. 1903. 
Cat&ma (Aeridium) hibisciatum Schw. Trans. Am. Phi]. Sac. II. 4: 

- 93 - i® 3 ^- 

Aecidium Makastri Ellis & Tracy,. Jour. Myc, 7: 43 1891 

Puccinis Muhlaibergiae Arth. & Holway, Bull. Lab. Nat, Hist. 
Urtiv. Iowa 5: 317. 

Puctinia subgl&bosa Speg. An. Mus- Vac. Buenos Aires 19: 300. 

1909, Not P* subghbosa Diet. & Hdlway, 19OI- 
Puccinia SpegazzinkUa Sacc. & Trav,; Sacc« SylL Fung- 20: 627, 
igiL 

The only known South American collection of this very common 
rust of North America was taken by Spegazzini on Sp&robolus 
asptrifolius (Nees & Meyen) Thurber, at Mendoza, Argentina, 
January* 1908, and described and figured as a new spedes (L cS). It 
was kindly loaned by the collector for study. The rust is abundant 
in North America, not only on more than one genus of grasses, but 
also on mans' species of J/a/eafftiz* which bear the aeda. The aeda 
are small and nearly or quite colorless* and are readily distinguished 
from the large aeda belonging to Pucdnia intervenims* 

39. Puccinia Trichlorides Speg. An. Mus. Nac. Buenos Aires 191 

29S. 1909. 

This species is only known from the three collections made in 
Argentina, 1904-6* by SpegazzinL They are alt on Trichloris 
mtndocina (Phil.) Kurtz P and from near Perico, Salta, about La 
Rioja and Mendoza. The first of these was kindly loaned by the 
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collector. In its morphological characters it much resembles P. 
Potypogonh Speg, The uredinlospores have many scattered pores, 
not easily counted, 

40, Puccinia totpata Arthur & Hoi way sp. nov. 

Hardeum andinum Trim, La Paz, Bolivia. March 27, 1920, II* 
III. 4?4 (type): same, April 4, 1920. 1 1 . IN. 4951 same, April 6* 
1920, II. 49$* same, May l6 p 1920, II, III, 60S, 609. 

O and L Fyerna and aecia unknown. 

IL L redlnia hypophv IIqus, rarely epiphyllous, scattered without 
marked discoloration, oval or oblong, o,2-o.& mm. long, somewhat 
tardily naked by a longitudinal slit of the epidermis, modern tel y 



FlO + 2. Telioiporc* of P urduits tarnaZa on Harden rn (collect Jon J?4). X 500 , 

pulverulent, pale cinnamon-brown or yellowish, the ruptured epi¬ 
dermis conspicuous; urediniospores broadly ellipsoid or globoid, 
20-23 by 23 -26 fA in the smaller sori, 21 -26 by 23^30 p in the larger 
sori: wall nearly or quite colorless 1-1.5 /i thick, finely and closely 
verrucosely-echinulate, the pores scattered, 6-8, usually indistinct. 

III. Telia arnphigenouSr irregularly scattered, ellipsoid or oblong. 
OlI- 0-5 mm. broad by 0.2-I.3 mm. long h prominent tardily naked 
by longitudinal slitting of the epidermis, blackish-brown, puiveru- 
lent, ruptured epidermis conspicuous: teli6spores regularly ellipsoid, 
16-22 by 26-40/1. rounded, obtuse, or narrowed above and below, 
slightly or not constricted at septum; wall chestnut-brown* 1-2 
thick, usually no thicker above, smooth; pedicel once length of 
spore, slender, slightly tinted. 
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The teliosporcs of this species are well represented by the 
illustration (fig. 2), taken from type material, no. 474. 

4 1 . Puccini A atra Diet. & Hotw.; Hohvay, Bot. Gaz. 24:29. 1897. 

Fuccinia eslatensts Dietel & IloUvay; Holway, Bot. Gaz. 24: 29. 
1S97. 

Dicafoftm oirttm Arih, Result. Sci, Congx, Bot. Vienne 344, tgo6. 

Pennisdum ckiknse (Desv*) Jackson, La Paz, Bolivia, March 20, 
1920, 1 1 , 43 $; same. May 14, 1920, IL 60$. 

Fatiuum Rudgti R. & S., Sylvestre, Rio tie Janeiro, Brazil, ak. 
300 feet, September 16, 1921 1 IL 111&. 

Paspaium pr&slraliim Scrik & Mm., Saratov Bolivia, April I2 T 
1920, IL III, 507 ■ 



Fid. 3. Teliosporcs of Pmrima atra cm Paspiiitm (roIleccEon 507). X 500. 

Valota instdaris (L.) Chase {Paniatm Itucopkceum H- B. K,) f 
Taquara, Rb de Janeiro, Brazil, August 30, 1921, II, III, 1082: 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, alt, 600 feet* September 24, 1921, II, in, 
11J2; Petropolis, alt. 700 feet, November 9, 1921, II, III, iZffO; 
Pratap Brazil, April 7, 1922, ll f 1704. 

This species of mat has not before been reported from South 
America. It has tired mbs pores with finely vcrrucosc walls, 2-3.5 p 
thick, and 4-6 equatorial pores. 
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The characteristic teliospores are well shown by die illustration 
(fig. 3), taken from material of no. 507. 

42. PticctiOA slbxitens Dieteh Erythea 3: 81. 1895, 

Sarcobati Peek, But. Gaz* 6: 240. i8Si. 

Fucdnia Aristidae Tracy* Jour. Myc, 7: 281. 1893. 

Fucdnia thaMsska Speg. An. Mus. Xae. Buenos Aires 6: 225. 1899. 

Dkae&ma Sarcobati Arch. Result. Sci< Congr. Bot. Vienne 344, 
1906, 

Fucdnia Sarcobati Bethel; Barth. X. Am. Ured. 2464, 192 i. 

ArisHda Adscmsimm Arequipo, Peru* July io, 1920, II f III T 
??0r 77 *- 

Aristida cn&dis Hack,, La Pnz, Bolivia, March 31, 1920* II F 4S& 
DistkkKs spkata (L.) Greene, Pechilema, Chile, October 11, 

1919, If, 106; Banos de Cauquenes, Rantagua, Chile, January 13, 

1920, III, 2 $ 4 ; Cochabamba, Bolivia, March 16, 1920, II, 413 . 

All the collections here listed as well as others examined from 

South America, have somewhat smaller urediniospores and tclio- 
spores with thinner walls than most of those from North America p 
but no other differences are discernible. The son cm Aristida do not 
differ from those on DisHchlis, and the genera] habit and texture of 
the two hosts are the same, although their inflorescence h very 
unlike. 

1 he species has been recorded from Chile by Xeger (Dietel 
Neger, Bot. Jahrb. 24: 155. 1897) from Conoepddn, and by 

Spegazzini (Fungi Cbilenses 22 + 1910) from BatlfCo, on Disticldis 

thahssica* It is also known as F r thalassica Speg. (I, cJ), based on a 
collection from La Plata, Argentina, made in 1893, The original 
packet, most courteously loaned by Senor Spegazzini, gives ihe host 
name as Duhchlis thalassica in Spcgazzini's handwriting, but in the 
publication it was changed to D * stoparia. This original material 
has been examined at the grass herbarium of the IJ. S. National 
Museum and pronounced to be D. thafasska and not D. scoparia. 
Other collections from South America have been found by Mrs. 
Agnes Chase, to whom [ am indebted for many courtesies, among 
the grass collections at the IL 3 , National Museum, and are now in 
the Arthur Herbarium at Lafayette, Indiana: 
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£L scoparia (Kunth) Arech., General Roco , Willey of Rio Negro, 
Argentina, alt, 250-360 meters, 1914, Fischer $6: Villa del Rosario, 
Dept. Rio Seeundo, Argentina, 1903. Stuckert 61. 

D. spicata (L.) Greene, R! Vole&n + Prov. Jujuy, Argentina, alt. 
2000 meters, Lillojstfy. 

D . thaldsska (H. B. K.) Desv., Pacasmayo, Peru. 1914, Rose 
iSsiS ♦ 

D r viridis PML* Capiapo, Chile. iS8S i Philippi. 

It is interesting to note that no aecial collections from South 
America have come to hand that can be assigned to this species, 
although in North America almost one hundred aecial hosts are 
known belonging to twenty four families. Hoi way records that a 
special search rev ealed no traces of aecia at the two Chilean localities 
for his numbers 106 and 294. 

43. PUCCIXIA Cyxodoxtis Lacroix, in Desmaz. PL Crypt. II. 

&55 ^ 1S59. 

Aecidium Flanlagirris Ces. Krb, Critt, ItaL 247. 1859, 

Capndla dactylon (Ll Kuntze (Cynod&n dactylon Pers.). Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, roadsides little above sea level, September n, 1921, 
II P III, iioj] Petropolss, Brazil, alt. 700 meters* November 3, 1921, 
II. ui, J 27 J- 

This i* probably the first record for South America. The rust 
is common on this grass in many parts of the world. In North 
America it produces telist sparingly, and chiefly in the southernmost 
part of its range. The aecia* which occur on species of Pkttilugp t 
have not yei been found in any part of America- 

44. Puccinia Opuntiae tMagn/) Arthur & Holway + comb. nov. 

Aecidium Opuntiae Magru Her, Dent. Rot- Ges. 16: 151. 1898. 

Opuntia sulphurea Don. Cochabamba, Bolivia, March 1, 1920* 

o , 1.357+ 

Bouidaua simplex Lag., Cochabamba, Bolivia, March 2. 1920, ii, 

Uh 35 P* 

O. Pycnia subepi dermal* globoid; ostiglar filaments extruded. 

I. Aecia caulicolous, subcortical* in large groups, usually about 
the areolae, cylindrtc 0.3-04 mm. in din me ter. 0.5-0.8 mm. high; 
peridium whitish, firm, the margin erase; peridial cells in face view 
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polygonal. In side view squarish* abutted with overlapping edge. 
3^35 M broad by 15-23 m long, die outer wall exceedingly thick, 
16-20*1, transversely striate p smooth, the inner wall 3-4 thick, 
prominently verrucoses aedospores irregularly oblong, elliptic or 
globoid. 13—16 by 18-26**; wall colorless, 1-1.5 ^ thick, closely and 
finely verrucose. 

II, b red ini a not seen; urediniosperes globoid or broadly el¬ 

lipsoid, 16-23 by 19-26^; wall light rinnamoil-brown or golden, 
thin, closely and finely verrucose. the pores 6-8, scattered, 

moderately distinct, 

III. Telia hypophylhus, oblong or linear, 0.3 4 jnm* long, early 
naked, pulvinote, prominent, blackish-brown, ruptured epidermis 
not apparent; teliospores broadly ellipsoid, 20-26 by 32 38 *i, 
rounded at both ends, or somewhat narrowed below, not constricted 
at septum; wall dark chestnut-brown* 1,5-2,5 p thick, noticeably 
thicker above, 3- 7 ji ; pedicel pale-yellow or colorless, once to twice 
length of spore; mesospores very numerous, often more than So per 
cent. 

The original collection for Atcidmm Opuntmt was made by 0 - 
Kuntze, at Cochabamba, Boliv ia, the end of March, 1892, on an 
undetermined species of Qpitniia. The collection made by the 
Hoi ways in the same region agrees well with the elaborate descrip¬ 
tion and illustration by Magnus (L c. pi, 8), The aecia apparently 
for the most part surround the spines in large spreading groups. 

Two other collections are recorded for aecia on Catfaccae, which 
have not been seen by the writer. One on Opunfia digitalis, col¬ 
lected by Bruch, February, 1908, in Sierra de Anfama, Argentina, 
may be the same, according to Spegazzuxi (An. Mus, Xac, Buenos 
Aires Z 9: 321. 1909}, but the description is too meager to venture 

an opinion. Another on Certus sp. t collected by Hieronymus, 
November n t 18 St. between Pan de Azuacar and Colanchanga, 
Cdrdoba, Argentina, given the name Aecidium Cera by Hennings 
(Hedwigia 35; 258. 1S96) is clearly distinct. 

In a letter to the writer dated February 9, 1921 „ Professor 
Hul way says: "As to the A iridium on Opuniia, the B&uUloa rust 
and this Aecidium were together on one mountain ride, and although 
both hosts were everywhere there was not a trace of the rust 
anywhere else.” The species is a very striking and distinctive 
one. 
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45, PUCCINIA Setahiae Diet. & Holw.; Holway, Bot, Gaz. 
24:28. 1897. 

Ditaeoma Seiariot Arth, Result. 3 d. Congr. Bot. \ ienne 3+4, 1906. 

Chaetochloa genUuleta (Lam.) Millsp. & Chase, Banos de Cau* 
queues, Chile, January 13, 1920, II, 2 Q0\ La Falda. Cordoba. 
Argentina, August 14, 1922, II, iii, sosS. 

This name has been used but once for a South American rust. 
It was assigned by Spegazzini to a collection made by him near 
Concepcidm, Chile, on Seturia autthiia R. & S. (Fungi Chiiensis 22. 
1910), which the writer has not seen, but the description would 
indicate that it is not this species. Single collections of rusts on 
Chatlochloa (Setaria) arc often difficult to place, with the information 
and observations usually available. 

46. Puccinia Leptochlgae Arth, & Fromme, Torreya 15: 

263* I 9 i 5 - 

Dicatoma Le ptcchloae Arth. & Fromme, N. Am. Flora 7:321. 1920. 

Puccinia sublilipes Speg. An. Mus. N'ac. Hist. Nat. Buenos Aires 31: 
386, 1922 

This species was obtained by Dr. Spegazzini at Asuncion, 
Paraguay, in July, 1919, on Leptochfoa virgalii (L.) Beauv. No 
specimen has been seen by the writer. In North America it occurs 
on L. filiformis in southern United States, Mexico and the West 

Indies. 

47. Puccinia melicina Arthur & Holway sp. nov. 

Meliea scahra H, B. K-. Cochabamba, Bolivia, March $. 1920, 11 , 
III, 384; La Paz, Bolivia. March 24, 1920, II. Ill, 457: same, 
May 12, [920, H, HI, 5$S (type); Cuzco, Peru, June 30, 1920, 
III, 746. 

0 . and L Pycnia and aecia unknown. 

II. Urcdinia hypophylbus, scattered, oval or oblong, O-3-0.8 
mm. long, early naked, cinnamon-brown, pulverulent, ruptured 
epidermis evident; urediniospores globose or globoid, 19-26^ in 
diameter; wall cinnamon'brown, moderately thick, 1,3-2.5^, 
closely and finely verrucose, the pores G^S, scattered, moderately 
distinct. 
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HI. Telia hypophyilous, scattered, ova! or oblong, 0.3 i mm. 
long, sometimes longer, early naked, dark chestnut-brown, pulvi- 
nate, prominent, ruptured epidermis inconspicuous; tcliospores 
broadly ellipsoid, 21-26 by 29-35 f ** rounded or somewhat obtuse 
above and below', slightly or not constricted at septum; wall smooth, 
dark chestnut-brown, 1.5-3 m thick, thicker above, 3—7 mT pedicel 
colorless, once length of spore, often placed obliquely. 

The character of the telicspores is well shown tn the illustration 
(fig. 4), taken from material of no. 7 46, 



Fig. 4. Teliospores of Puccittia meiidnti on Milica {collection 74(f), Note the 
obliquely placed pedicels, X 500, 

48, Pucci N't A Vt RtJAT.v El I is & Ev. Proc. Acad. Phila. 1893: 

134- 1893- 

Catoma Andropogi Schw. Trans. Am. Phil, Soc. 11. 4: 290. 1832. 

Not Pace in in Andropogi Schw. 1833. 

Dicaeomu virgatum Kuntze, Rev, Gen* 3 1 : 471. 1898. 

Sarghastrum nutans (L.) Nash (Andropogov nutans L.}, Thereat*- 
polls, Brazil, October 11, 1921, II, 1208\ Sao Paulo, Brazil, January 
23, 1922, II, Ilf, j*/pp; TremembS, Brazil, January 34, 1922, ]|, 
I 499 a ‘. Sao josis, Brazil, March 19, 1922, II, III, i6j8 , 

The species is here first reporLed for South America. 
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49. Puccinia Kaernbaciui (P, Hcnn.) Arth, Bull- Toirev Club 

46: llo. 1919, 

Uredo Kaernbachii P. Henn. Bot, Jahrb. IS: Betbl. 44: 23- J894. 

Pueeinia Nakanishikii Dietd, Bor. Jahrb. 34: 585. 1904. 

Pueeinia andropogonkola Speg. An. IIus. Xac. Buenos Aires 19: 
299* 1909. 

Uredo andropogonkola Speg. An. Mus, Nac. Buenos Aires 19: 315. 
1909. 

Pueeinia posademis Sacc, & Trott. in Sacc. Syll. Fung, 21 : 691. 
1912. 

Pueeinia venushda Arth. Mycologia 10: 128. 1918. 

£>t'raeoflja Kaernbachii Arth. & Fr,, N. Am. Flora 7; 283. 1920, 

Andropogon brevifolius Sw., Huigra, Ecuador. August 5, 1920. 

111 . 547 . 

A ndropogon condensatus H, B, K., HaciendaLa Florida." Prov. 
Sur Yungas, Bolivia, May 29, 1920, II, 679-, Therezopolts, Brazil, 
October ii, 1921, 1208, 120Q; Barbaccna, Minas Garaes. alt, 3400 
feet, December 14, 1921. II. /Jpp; Nova Fribttrgo, Rio de Janeiro. 
January I, 1932, II, 14JP: Sac Jo£s, Sao Panto, March 19, 1922, U, 
HI, idSo. 

A ndropogon sp., Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, alt. &OO feet, December 
20, 1921, II, 1417 ; Juquery, Sao Paulo, Brazil, February 14. 1922, 
II, 1552; La Falda, Argentina August 24, 1922, II, 2046. 

Cymbopogon bractcatus . Willd, 1 Nitche. & Chase, Mandaque, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, March 23, 1922, II, 1671. 

Erianthus angustifolius Xees, Arthur Anfini, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
March 15. 1922, II, III, i62p\ Taipas, Brazil, June io, 1922, II, HI, 
1 9 $ 4 - 

Erianthus as per Nees, Therezopolis, Brazil, October 8, 1921, I], 
120a. 

Erianthus Trinii Hack., Tremembd, Sao Paulo, Brazil, February 
28, 1922, II, 1603. 

Imperata brasiliettsts Trin., Petropolis, Brazil, alt. 700 meters. 
October 30, 1921, II, 1238. 

Imperata contracta (II. B, K.) Hitche., Therezopoiis, Brazil, alt. 
1000 meters, October it. 1921. 11 , III, 1223. 
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This species has dark colored uredimospores with equally dark 
and conspicuous paraphyses. ti occurs in nearly all the warmer 
regions of the world. 

Through the kindness of Senor Spegazzins I have been able to 
examine two of his collection*! on which two of the above synonyms 
are founded. Puntinia andwpogmkda was found at Posadas, 
Missiones, Argentina, January, 1901, on Andnpogm coMonsaiu j, 
and Undo tmdropog&nicola on the same host, near Tucum£n, 
Argentina, April to, 1906. 

go* FuCCinia PURPUREA Cooke* Grevtllea 3: 15. 1876, 

Ukaeoma pur pure inn Ktmtze, Rev. Gen. 3’: 470. 1S9S- 

Pumnia Sorghi-fmkpetisis Speg. An. Mus. Xac. Buenos Aires 31: 
386, 1^22, 

H&kus hakpensis L. {Sorghum kakpense Pcrs,) a Lima* Peru, July 
ai, 1920, II, iii, 7/j; Santa Clara, Pern, July 23, 1920, It, 788; 
Prassaguera near Santo*. Sao Paulo, Brazil, Feb. 9, 1922* II, III. 
SS45 ; Sao Paulo. Brazil. May 24, 1922, II s 1S74. 

ilolcus Sorghum L. (Sorghum wdgarc Pers.) r Rio de Janeiro* 
Brazil, August 11, 1921, If, IJI t roi# r 

There are three South American record* for this common rust 
on cultivated sorghums: Seringal Aurbtella* on the Rio Acre, 
northeast Peru. 1911, Ule 35jtf (Sydow t Ann. Myc. 14: 67. 1916); 

Trinidad, British West Indies. Rorer (Arthur, Bot, Gaz. 73: 66. 
1922); arid Paraguay (Spegazzini, L r). 

31- Puccini A Cymnotrichis P + Henn. Hedwtgia 35: 242. 1896. 
Puttinia Burtneisteri Speg. An, Mus, Xac. Bueno* Aires 6: 222. 
lS99* 

Putcinia A rthuri Sydow, M o nog. Ured, 1: 775. 1904. 

DUanoma Arthuri Arth. & Fromme, X. Am. Flora 7: 293. 1920. 

Pappophwum vaginalutn Buckle Cochabamba* Bolivia, March 4, 
1920, Up III, jtf;?. 

Pennisetum laiifolium Spreng, {Gymnolhrix lalijolia Schult.), 
TremembC* Sao Paulo, Brazil, March 6. 1922, II, Hi. 1610 ; same* 
May 30, 1922, II, III, ipo^; Sao Jo&s* Sao Paulo, Brazil, alt. 700 
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meters, April 13, 1922, I], III, i~26\ Pt rally, Parana, Brazil. June 
19, 1922, 11, III, J072, 

Pennisetum Preslii (Kumh) Trin. (Gymnolhrix Preslii Kunth), 
Sorata, Bolivia, April II, 1920, II, JOJ. 

Pennisetum seiosum Sw., Villa Aspiazu, Sur Yungas, Bolivia, 
May 31, 1920, II, 68j\ Hacienda ‘‘Anacuri," Nor Yungas, Bolivia, 
June 4, 1920, U, 714. 

Pennisetum trishukyum (H. B. K.) Steud. (Gymnolhrix Iristackya 
H. B, K,). Quito, Ecuador. August 25, 1920, It, 945. 

Pennisetum sp., Campos do Jordao, Sio Paulo, Brazil, April 30, 
1922, II, III, 1795 . 

I have been accorded the privilege of studying the type collection 
of P. Gymnotrkhis, now in the Berlin Museum, which was taken on 
G* laiijoiia, in Sierra de TucumAn, Argentina, March, 1872, by 
Loren tz, and also the type of P. Burmdsteri, now in the herbarium 
of Sefior Spegazzini. which was taken on Pennisetum tristachyum, at 
Ensenada near La Plata, Argentina, April 13, 1889. The species 
was also collected on the last named host by G. von Lagerheim, at 
Quito, Ecuador, January, 1891. 

52. Puccinia decolorata Arthur & Holway sp. nov. 

Bromits coloralus Steud., La Puz, Bolivia, March 24, 1920, II. 
Ill, 436, 

O and I. Pycnia and aeda unknown, 

1L Uredinia hypophyllous, scattered, oval, small, o. 1-0.3 mm. 
long, early- naked, yellowish, pulverulent, ruptured epidermis in¬ 
conspicuous; paraphyses numerous, strongly capitate. 16-20 by 
35-45 f*. colorless, the wall smooth, usually thin, 1-3 m thick: 
urediniospores globoid or broadly ellipsoid, 21-23 by 21-26*1; wall 
pale yellow, thin, Ifinely and closely echinulate, the pores 6, 
scattered, moderately distinct. 

HI, Telia hypophyllous. scattered, intercostal, oval, small, 
o. 1-0,3 mm long- early naked, chestnut -brown, somewhat pulveru¬ 
lent, ruptured epidermis inconspicuous; teliospores ellipsoid or 
obovoid, 19-23 by 29-32 ft, rounded or obtuse above and below, 
slightly constricted at septum: wall smooth, chestnut-brown, 2-3 ft 
thick, thicker above, 4-7 pedicel tinted, once length of spore or 
less. 
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This, species closely resembles Puccinia melidna Arth, & Holv, . 
in its general morphological characters* but differs especially in the 
color and markings of the urediniosporcs, presence of paraphyse?. 
and absence of oblique teliospores. 

53. Puccinia NaseUae Arthur & Ho!way sp. nov. 

Sasella caespitosa Griseb., Cochabamba, Bolivia, March n, 
igso, II, III, jp£; La Paz, Bolivia* March 24, 1920, II. 46J; same, 
May la. 1920, II, HI, 600; Sorato. Bolivia, April o, 1920, II, III. 
50S (type), 

as ella cltilensis (Trim) Desv., \ iha del Mar, Chile, September 
6. I9I9, III, 12’ La Paz. Bolivia, March tS, 1920, [I. 418. 

\asella fiacciduta Hack., La Paz. Bolivia, April 6, 1920* II, III. 
497 - 

-\iuetta pubijlora (T_ & R. : Desv., Cuzco. Peru, June 20, 1920. ft, 

Ul.744. 

Xasella sp., La Falda, Cbrdoba, Argentina August* t4. Jg22, II. 
Ill, 2026a: same, August 24* 1922, II, iii, 2Q4J. 

Slips bmchypkylla Hitchc,, La Paz, Bolivia, March 20, 1920, II, 

433 - 

O and I, Pycnia and aecia unknown. 

IL L'rfcdinia hypophyllous, intercostal, ellipsoid or oblong, small. 
0.2-0.5 mm. long, early naked, usually pu Ivin ate. somewhat pulveru¬ 
lent. cinnamon-brown* ruptured epidermis inconspicuous; para- 
physcs usually very mimemus, irregularly bent or curved, gradunlly 
en larged above, the wall colored, pale to dark cinnamon-brown, 
thick, 1 3 P- below gradually increasing to 3-5 p above, smooth; 
urediniospores globoid or ellipsoid, 20-26 bv 20-30^: wall cinna¬ 
mon-brown, about 2 p thick, verrucose-echinulute, the pores 6-8. 
usually distinct, scattered, 

IIL Telia hypophyllous, rarely amphigenous, ellipsoid or oblong, 
small, 0.2-0.7 mm. long, early naked, pulvinaie, prominent, cinna¬ 
mon- to blackish brown, ruptured epidermis inconspicuous; pa- 
raplu ses often as abundant as with the uredinia; teliospores ellipsoid 
or ellipsoid-obovnte, 16-20 by 30-38 p, rounded or obtuse above, 
rounded or somewhat narrower! below, slightly constricted at 
septum; wait chestnut-brown, about 2 p thick, much thicker above, 
5-12 ji, smooth; pedicel slender, persistent, once to twice length of 
spore, colored. 
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Although the collection made at Sorato, which is taken as the 
type, was found growing with an abundant development of small, 
pale aecia on a species of Desmodium no. 5 ?d (erroneously labeled 
Phaser! us), the evidence of genetic connection was not st rong enough 



Fm. 5 . Teliospofcs and j^rapliyses of Puccinia Xastllat oti SaseSfa (collection 

is). X 500. 

10 warrant its inclusion. Hqlway said, however {in letter of 
September 28, 1921), that “This is never followed by any other 
form” on the same host. It ts A outturn Desmodii 1 '. Henn. 
Hedwigia 35: 2 59 (1896)1 which was made a synonym of Uromyces 
IJtiysari-pankulati (Schw.) FarL in the N. Am, Flora 7:2+8 (1912), 
but doubtless erroneously so. 

The abundant development of paraphvses together with the 
somewhat smaller tircdiniospores and much smaller teliospores in 
this species (Fig. 5) distinguishes this species from the one following. 
Although all collections but one so far identified have been on 
species of Nasdkl there is every reason to believe that the same rust 
occurs on various species of Sts pa also. 
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54. Puccinia tiigna Arthur & Hoi way sp. nov. 

Aeciduan graminclhtm Neesjauum Speg. An, Mus. Xac. Buenos 
Aires 6: 233. 1899. 

Puccinia graminella Neesiana Sydow, Monog. I'red. 1: 815. 1904, 
XaseUa chiSensis (Trin.) Desv., Papudo, Chile, September 18, 

1919, it, III, Jp. 

Nasdla pubijiora (T. & R.) Desv.; La Paz, Bolivia, March 24, 

1920, it, 111 , 449 ; same, March 28, 1920, 11 . HI, 4jg. 

Stipa ibarrensis H. B. K.. Quito, Ecuador, August 16. 1920, II, 
Iir, goj. 

Stipa Jehu (R. & P.) Kunth, Cochabamba, Bolivia, February 26, 
1920, ii, HI, jjo; same, February 28, 1920, III, J42; same, II, III, 
34y; same, March 3, 1920, Ilf, 362; same, March to, J920, II, III, 
jS/, j<?p; La Paz, Bolivia, March 24, 1920, H, III, 451 (type); 
same. May 12, 1920, III, S97< Sorata, Bolivia, April t6, 1920, II. 
IH, j2p; La Falda, Cirdoba, Argentina, August 14, 1922, II, HI, 
2026. 

Stipa Neesuma Trin. & Rupr., Partjue Sarmiento, C6rdoba. 
Argentina, August 11, 1922, I, 2020. 

Stipa sp., La Falda, CGrdoba, Argentina, August 15, 1922, II, 
2031; same, August 20, 1922, I, II. 2039; same August 22, 1922, II, 
2040, 2042- same, August 24, 1922. I, 2044; same, 1 . II, 2045. 

O. Pycnia unknown, 

I . Aecia as in Puccinia graminelln, but the aeciospores slightly 
smaller, measuring 18 23 n in diameter. 

II. I'redinia hypophyllous, intercostal, oblong, 0.5-08 mm* 
long, early naked, pulverulent, pale cinnamon-brown, ruptured 
epidermis evident; paraphyses few, straight, strongly capitate, the 
wall colorless, uniformly thin, 1-1.5 m, smooth; urediniospores 
globoid or broadly ellipsoid, 20-3“ by 20-32 #t; wall cinnamon- 
brown, t-l .5 p thick, closely verrucose-echinutate, the pores 4 -6, 
usually evident, scattered. 

III. Telia hypophyllous, ellipsoid or oblong, o,2-0.8 mm. tong, 
early naked, pulvinate, prominent, blackish-brown, ruptured epi¬ 
dermis inconspicuous; teliospones ellipsoid or obovate-oblong, J8-24 
by 31-45 fi, rounded or obtuse above, somewhat narrowed below, 
slightly constricted at septum, wall dark chestnut-brown. 1.5-2.5 m 
thick, much thicker above, 6-lOjt. smooth; pedicel slender, per¬ 
sistent, once to twice length of spore, colored. 
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The aeda of this species on Stipa Xenia na front Montevideo, 
Uruguay t and La Plata, Argentina, were described by Spegazzini in 
1899 (I. c+) p under the name Aeddium gmminelfa, var* Nee$i#W 3 and 
the uredinia and telia in 1902 under the name Fuzcinia gramindla 
(An. Mus. Nac, Buenos Atres III, 1: 63)* For the latter there are 
two collections cited, both on Stipa man kata. The first of these, 
gathered in the summer of 1896 by J, Arcchavafeta, near Monte¬ 
video, Uruguay, has been examined by the writer through the 
courtesy of Senor SpegazrinL The description is also given in 
Saccardo, Syll. Fung. 14; 349, and is referred to by Sydow, Monog, 
* Ured* 1: Sig, 1904. 



Fig. &, Tclbspores and ontaedospore of Pucrinia digntt pn Nnszlia (collec¬ 
tion i7p). The dark*^3ted ellipsoid spores and the paler more ohbng □ ms are 
well shown. X 500. 

The aeciospores are inclined to be slightly smaller than in P. 
gmmimlh „ and the teliospores (Fig. 6) are much smaller and so far 
as seen without any tendency toward a pointed apex. The very 
abundant and colored paraphyses are especially characteristic of 
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the species. The collection of aeda on Stipa hyalina Nets, made by 
Spegaarini near La Plata, Argentina {An. Mus. Xac. Buenos Aires 
6: - 33 * I 8$9)p may belong here. 1 1 has not been seen by the writer. 

55 . Pl-cunia GRAMMELLA (Speg.) Diet. & Holw.: Dietd, Erythea 

3:80. 1&95. 

Aui&um gramindtum Speg. Hongos Sud-Am, 29, hyponvm. 1 S8i. 
Aetidium gram indium Speg. An. Soc. Ci. Arg. lz, 77, tSSj. 
Puccinia gfamiuelia chilttisis N'eger, An. 1. niv. Santiago 93 : "S3. 
1896. 

AUodns gTaminella Arth, Result. Sci, Congr. Bot, Vienne 345. 1906, * 

y&selia chilensis (Trin.) Dcsyv, Panamavida, Chile. December 16, 
I 9 i 9 > I- III, 237. 

SHpa seHgera Presl., Panamavida, Chile, Dec. 9, 1919. ], IN. 
209; Cochabamba, Bolivia. Feb. 26. 1920. 1 ,328; La Pa*, Bolivia, 
March 19, 1920, ], 423: Sonata, Bolivia, April 12, 1920, I, jjz; 
Hacienda del 1 nco, L rabantba Valley, Ctiaco, Peru, July 4, 1920, I, 
"tfj. 

Stipa sp., 2 apallar, Chile; February 1, 1920, I, III, JOfl. 

O. Pyrnia unknown. 

1 . Aeda eptphyllous. scattered, cytmdric qr somewhat flattened; 
pertdium colorless, erose or even deeply lacerate; pc rid sal cells 
oblong in face view, rhomboidal in longitudinal section. [2-15 by 
30-60 ft, slightly or not overlapping, the outer wall thick, 5-7^, 
transversely striate, the inner wall thin, t.j 2 ft, noticeably striately 
verrucose; aeciospores globoid or irregularly ovoid, slightly angular, 
16-23 fi in diameter; wall colorless, thick, 3-4 p, noticeably and 
closely striolate-verrucose. 

Jhere are in the Hnlway material eleven collections of aecia on 
Stipa, six of them on S. setigera and one on 5 . Neesiana, while one 
collection is on .Ytiseila c/ri/ewrij. The latter genus is very closely 
related in habit and general appearance to Stipa, and leaves from 
species of the two genera taken by themselves could rarely be 
distinguished. It is therefore possible that three of the eleven 
collections which are imperfectly determined and are marked "Stipa 
sp., rr might be either Stipa or Nasella. 

The writer has also examined Lhe type collection of aecia dis- 
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tribunal by Spegazzini in the Hongos Sud-America nos: Decades 
Mycologicae Argenunae^ which abo is reported as on Stipa sp.. and 
therefore might be either Stipa or Nasella. The collections of aecia 
made at Berkeley, California, in 1894, have also been examined. 
These were reported as on Stipa emintns, but the collections have 
recently been reexamined and considered to be on two forms of 
Stipa T 5 . lepida and 5 , Upida Anders&ni. 

These several collections etoseiy resemble one another. In fact, 
after careful and repeated examination and comparison, it has been 
Impossible to find any characters by which they could be definitely 
* segregated into recognizable groups. There are some differences m 
the measurements of the spores, but the spores in every collection 
vary between considerable extremes and the differences in measure¬ 
ments may only indicate variations due to favorable conditions for 
growth. 

Six of the Hoi way collections on Stipa are accompanied by 
uredinia or telia, and in part on the same leaves with the aecia, 
which makes it possible to assign two of them respectively to each 
of the three species, P actinia gramincUa, P digna and Uramyces 
pmcanus. The six collections unaccompanied by other spore forms 
have been distributed from their association with uredinia] or telial 
collections made at about the same place and time. 

The aedospores are remarkable for their thick colorless walls and 
the unusual markings. They would pass at first sight as simply 
verrucosc, as indeed they are described in the N T . Am, Flora 7‘ 455* 
1921. By most writers* Spegazzini, Dietel and others, the spores are 
said to be vcrrucose-stiiolate* rugulose-s trio! ate, or simply rugulose. 
The markings are not beads* but short straight ridges, as if each bead 
were drawn out along the surface to three or four times its breadth. 
These ridges sometimes anastomose. 

The variety ckilensis was founded upon material encountered but 
once by its author near Concepd6n h Chile, on Stipa man kata . ft 
differs from the Californian material in having the teliospores, or 
part of them, prolonged above into an acuminate apex, or "cap* t+ 
This collection has not been seen by the writer, but a collection 
found a year or so later by B. Balausa on Stipa manicata r at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, and cited by Hennings (Hedwigla 35: 243. 1896) 
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under the name P . Stipae T has been studied by the writer Lhrough 
the favor of the curator of the Berlin Museum. This collection is 
considered by Dietel & Xeger (Bou Jahrb. 24: 153. 1897) as the 

same form as the one from Chile. 

Tiie more pronounced apical development, of the teliospore, 
which is sometimes narrower and paler, ls to be met with in many 
collections, and probably has no varietal significance. Three-celled 
teliospores are mentioned in connection with the original description 
of the variety chilensis, but such variations are not infrequently 
found in other species of Piueinia, and probably possess no system¬ 
atic importance. 

The different species and forms of rusts inhabiting Slipa and its 
near relatives are of unusual interest, probably more so than of any 
other grass rusts. To classify them understanding!}' and certainly 
something more is needed than a morphological study, however 
abundant the material in hand may be. Many collections from 
w idely separated and unlike localities, taken throughout the different 
seasons of the year and on many species of hosts are highly desirable, 
Siudie- in connection with the microscope and herbarium should be 
supplemented with careful field observations regarding possible 
alternate stages and hosts. These should lie followed up by 
controlled cultures. Such culture* can best be undertaken In the 
region w here the rusts abound and the hosts can be grow n under 
favorable conditions, such as are to be found in many localities of 
South America. Such studies will not only throw' light upon the 
species under consideration, but also haw important bearings upon 
the course of development in all the rusts, and possibly of other 
fungi. It is a fascinating study that will appeal to any one fitted to 
undertake it, and wishing a fruitful field for scientific research. 

56. Pucci nia interveniexs (Peck) Bethel; BI usd ale, Untv. Calif. 
Publ. Bot. 7; 119* 1919, 

Amdium Modivlue Tlium. Flora 63:31. i&fio + 

RoeiUlia intmeniens Peck, Bulk Tnrrey Club to: 74, 1 883, 

Aetidiim r&estdioidcs Ellis & Ev, Jour. Myc* 1: 93. 1885. 

Aecidium Modidae Sphatfaktiac P. Henn. Hedwigia 34: 322, 
hyponym. 1893. 
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Aecidium Mahastri P. Henrr Hedwigia 36: 216. 1897. 

Aeridtttm Spkaeralcme Speg, An, Mas. Xad. Buenos Aires 19: 322, 
1919: not *4, Sphaerakme EUis & Ev + 1895. 

Dicaeama intervenicns Arlh. & From me, X. Am. Flora 7:299, 1920, 

Mahastrum capita turn (Cav + ) Griseb., Cochabamba, Bolivia, 
March it, 1920, 0 P I. jgp, 

Mahastrum sp M La Fa Ida, Cordoba, Argentina, alt, 950 meters r 
August 21 . 1922. I, 20 Jf. 

Sphaerakea obtusifolm Don, Zapallos, Chile, September 22 r 1919, 

0 . h 61. 

Spkaerakta sp.. Vina del Mar, Chile, September io, 1919, I, jj t 


Naselia tMien sis (Trin.) Desv„ Vina del Mar, Chile, September 
10, 1919, IN, i8. 

Stipe Ichu (R, & P.) Kimth, Cochabamba, Bolivia, March tr, 
1920, HE, jpp. 

Stipa sp. p La Falda, Cdrdoba, Argentina, August 20, 1922, III. 
203$. 

O. Pycnia amphigenous, in dm all groups, punctaform, in section 
i fk> m broad by 180 p high. 

I- Aeda bypophyllous and cauli colons, in circular groups 3 -6 
mm. in diameter, surrounding the pycnia, large, 0.5-1 mm. high, 
bag-shaped, opening by a small pore, from which rifts gradually 
extend to the base forming long and somewhat rigid hbrilSae: 
per id i um colorless, the segments entangled hut not distinctly re¬ 
curved; peri dial cells oblong, abutted, the outer wall very thick, 
JO-22 >i, smooth, the inner wall thin. 2-3^ noticeably striolately 
verrucose; aeciospores globoid, ib-27 u in diameter ; wall colorless, 
thick, 5-7 ju, finely but noticeably striolaie-verrucosc, ihe striae 
three or four times the width. 

IN. Telia cpiphy lions, prominent* pulvinate, wry large, linear- 
oblong, linear-fusiform, or linear, 3- 10 mm. long by 1 -2 mm. wide, 
blackish- or chocolate-brown , the ruptured epidermis inconspicuous 
or in long shreds; telios pores variable in shape and color, ellipsoid, 
rounded at both ends h dark in color, 27-30 by 35-45 varying to 
linear-oblong or fusiform, obtuse or acuminate at both ends, pale in 
color, 20-24 by 48 67 germinating readily, all forms not con¬ 
stricted at septum; Avail dark chestnut-brown to pale golden-brown, 
often darker above, 2-3^ thick. 4-18^ above, smooth; pedicel 
colorless, once to thrice length of spore. 
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The proof that this rust was truly beteroedous was first de¬ 
monstrated by E . Bethel by observations and cultures made in 
Colorado. Before that time it was confused w r ith another heter- 
oecious rust, Putcinia BumetiU (as in the N. Am. Flora 7; 299), 
w hose aecia are on Eur&tia* 



Fig. 7. Telioaporra of Ftincinia inlcrtn i>«j on T Vi?jetfu (collect ion rS} m The 
extremes in form and depth in color are fairly wdt shown. X frw. 

Professor Holw^y made two strong held observations, Of the 
connection of numbers 597 and 399 taken in Bolivia he records iti his 
field note book ££ proof perfect/' and in a letter to the author, dated 
February 8, 1921, he says: "With 399 l began to find scattered 
aeda, and as [ approached ihe big dumps of Stipa the aecia became 
more abundant, until the plants [of Mabastrum] next ihe Stipa were 
'eaten up/ I never saw better evidence 11 of genetic connection. 
Of the Chilean collection on Xaselia he wrote first on February 9, 
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19 21, that“ No. iS was abundant, and the evidence just as strong/" 
and again on January 4, 1921, “there is the most perfect proof that 
these (two collections] are connected with the Malvaceous aecia on 
nos. 17 and 397.” These observations accord with simitar field 
observations made in North America, and which have been sub¬ 
stantiated by cultures. 

The simi larity, and sometimes ev en identity, of many characters 
found in the heieroedous species, F. intencniens and the autoecious 
species, P. gtamindla, is most interesting and undoubtedly signifi¬ 
cant. The teliospores in both species have the diverse forms 
ranging from ellipsoid and dark colored to fusiform and pale in color 
(Fig' 7). the latter germinating readily. The aectospores in both 
species have the same thick, colorless walls and the unusual surface 
markings while the aecia show the bag-shape and fibrillar dehiscence 
in P . gmmineUa^ although less strongly marked than in P. inter- 
t enims. The difference might be ascribed to the difference in 
succulence of the hosts. Undoubtedly the two species are very 
closely related. 

The type collections of all. the synonyms have been examined by 
the writer. That of Aecidiutn Modidat Thttnu* shows slightly 
smaller spores than in most collections of the species, 

57 + Puccinta GvmnopooOxis Svdow, Monog- Fred. 1: 755. 1903. 

Cymn^pogon BiiTchdUi (Mtinro) Eknian, Campos do Jordao, Suo 
Paulo, Brazil, April 27, 1922, III, rj/p; Mandaque, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, May 25, 1922, III, 18ES+ 

From the general appearance of the telia and teliospores, and 
especially from the fact that no trace of uredi 11 ios pores can be found, 
it is assumed that this species is a form without medium, and that it 
is heieroedous. 11 is exceedingly rare that no uredsniospores can be 
found among the teliospores of a full-spored species, however mature 
the material may be at time of collection. The inferences here 
drawn are intended 10 suggest a direction for observation and study 
to those who have the opportunity to see the rust in the field, or who 
are working on il with the microscope. 

The type collection was taken on G- foliosns Noes, Santarem, 
Para, Brazil, by P + Spruce, It has also been recorded by Spegazzini 
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on Gymrwpog&it sp. from Oran, .Salta (An. Muss. Nac. Buenos Aires 
19:297. 1909). 

$8. Uromyces pa$palicol& Arthur & Ho]way sp* nov. 

Fos/wftfm Lam. 1 Huigra h Chimborazo, Ecuador, 

August 3 ? 1920, 11 , III, $>j . 

O and L Pycma and aecia unknown. 

If. Uredinia hypophyllous, usually in small groups on pak 
spots, oblong, 0.5-0,8 mm. long, early naked, prominent, pate yellow 
or whitish, somewhat pulverulent, ruptured epidermis incon¬ 
spicuous: uredimospores globoid or broadly ellipsoid, small, 17-19 
by 19-33^: wall colorless, thin, 1 p, finely echinulate, the pores 
scattered, indistinct. 

III. Telia hypophyIleus, oblong or linear, in groups often sur¬ 
rounding the uredinia, 0.5-1,5 long, long covered by the epidermis, 
blackish, telio&pores angularly globoid orobovold, 20-24 by 23-29 
wall chestnut-brown, almost uniformly thick, 2-3 p:. smooth: pedicel 
thin, fragile, colorless, 

59, Uromyces leftodermus Sydow; Sydow & Butler, Ann. Myc, 

4:430. 1906. 

Ureda Panici Arth. p Bull, Torrey Club 29: 331, 1902. 

Uredti Selariae-iialicae Die tel, Bot. Jahrb. 32: 632, 1903. 

TJr&myCtt Setoriat-tialicae Yashin o a Bot, Mag. Tokio 20:247. 1906. 
Nigfeda Itptodmna Artli. X, Am. Flora 7: 224, 1912. 

Uromyces mteroyensis Rangel, Arch. Mus. NaC. REo de Janeiro iS: 
161. 1916. 

Urcdo Panic i-maximi Rangel p Arch, Mus Xac, Rio de Janeiro 18- 
t6i* 1916. 

Chaetochbu caespitosa (Hack, & Arech.) Speg, (Seiuria caespitosa 
Hack. & Arech.). Montevideo, Uruguay, July 29, 19 22, tl, 20/6, 
Chattocklm Poiretiana (Schult.J Hitchc. (Sctaria Poireiiana 
Desv,) t Prata, Sio Pau!o t Brazil, April 9, 1922, U, 1J2Q* 

Chmtcehlm ran flora (Mikan.) Hitchc, & Chase (ScUiria rariflara 
MSkan,), Jacarepagua* Rio de Janeiro* Brazil, alt, too feet, Sep¬ 
tember 4, 1921, II, logo, 

ChaetocMoa tenax (L. Rich.) Hitchc. {Sciaria tenax Desv.), Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, alt, 900 feet, August tO p 1921, U r ioij\ Gavea, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, January 13, 1922, il 5 *474' 
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Lasiads Hguksta Hitchc. & (/base, Sylvestre, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, September i6, 1921, II, III r in 7; San Francisco, Xicthtroy, 
Brazil, September 23, 1921, 11 , iii, 1148 , 

Latina's ruscifplia (H. B* K.) Hitchc. Sc Chase* Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, July 31, 1920, II, S01* 

Fanuum barkinodt Trim, Santa Clara, Peru, July 23, 1920, II, 

7 po. 

Setaria Idartiha Hack., La Ftilda, Argentina, August 20, 1922, II, 

3035 * 

The species occurs throughout the warmer regions of the world 
on many Paniceaus hosts, buL rarely produces teliospores. There is 
considerable variation in the dze and wall thickness of the spores 
and in the presence or absence of hyphoid paraphyses* as would 
naturally be expected in a species so widely distributed and on so 
many species of hosts. Teliospores with walls 2-3 ju thick were 
described by Yoshino from Japanese material as a distinct species, 
and the same variation is given under the name Uromyces mie- 
royensis by Rangel. 

Other collections from South America represented in the Arthur 
Herbarium are as follow^: 

Ckactathha sp. {Sclariu sp.), Cubango near Nictheroy, Brazil, 
April 1914, 1 L iii, Rangel 1172 £ Urom . niter&yensis). 

Liisiads Hguiafa Hitchc. Sc Chase* Nictheroy, Brazil, July 20, 
1915, II, Rose Sl Russell 20314, 

Ladads sp., Gasparee Island near Trinidad, British West Indies, 
April 2-7, 1921, H. Seaver 347f- 

Panicum barbinade Trim, Santa CFara* Peru* July 18, [914, II, 
Rose 18723, 

Panicum maximum Jacq., Icarahy near Nictheroy, Brazil, June 
29, 1913, II, Rangel 749 { Uredo Pamd-Maximi), 

Uramyces Puttemansii Rangel (/. c. f p. 159) was founded on a 
collection made at Paquet& Island near Rio de Janeiro, Brazil* June 
7. l<jI4 P II , Rangel 121 l w with the host named Panicum Melinis f but 
the single leaf sent to the writer appears much more like that of 
Synihtrisma sanguinaRf* and this is the opinion of the critical 
agmstobgist, Professor A. S. Hitchcock. Uromytts Panid- 
Sanptimtlis Rangel, (L £.> p> 159) founded On Partialnt tangninaie 
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(= Syniherisma sangttiltclis) appears to be identical in both fungus 
and host with the preceding, judging by the materia! transmitted to 
the writer. Specimens in the Hotway Herbarium also agree 
perfectly with those in the writer's possession. A very careful 
search of the four specimens mentioned failed to reveal a single 
teliospore. Uredinia ore abundant in each case, and the uredinio- 
spores appear much more like those of Puccinia substnata Ellis Sc 
Barth, than of Uromyces hptodermis, where the illustrations pub¬ 
lished with the author’s descriptions would naturally place them. 
The status of these two names must be left to future inquiry- 

60. Uromyces Microchloae Sydow, Ann, Myc. i: 15- 

Microchloa indie a (L.) Beam., Cochabamba, Bolivia, March 3, 
1920, ii. III. 361: same, La Paz, Bolivia, March 31, 1920, If, III. 

4 po. 

An African rust now' first reported for America. 

61* UrOMYCES ARGENTINES Speg. An. Soc. Ci. Arg, 9: 170. iSSQ, 

This species is only known from the type collection, which has 
been kindly loaned by Senor Spegazzini for the writer to study. It 
was found at Rccoleta, on the Rio de la Plata, Argentina, February 
25, 1880- The host was doubtfully considered to be a species of 
Stipa, The writer thinks it is either a species of Stipa or S'aseUa. 
In a paper on the flora of the mountains of \ entana, Spegazzini 
gives the host as Stipa Neesiam without comment. The paper is 
published by the Minister of Public Works, 1896. 

Both urediniospores and teliospores arc present, and both are 
large, with very uniformly thin walls, the former having three 
equatorial pores, it appears to be a well differentiated species, 

62. Uromyces loxOiitU* (Sydow) Arth, Mvcologia 7: l 8 l, 1915. 

Credo ignobitis Sydow, Ann. A Iyc, 4: 444. 1906, 

Uromyces major Arth. Butt. Torrey Club 38: 377. 1911. 

Nigredo major Arth, N, Am. Flora 7: 225. 1912. 

The onty South American locality yet known for the species is the 
Island of Trinidad, where it was collected by Soaver in 1921, on 
Sporobolisindicia L* t II, jopj. 
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63. L'romyces Sporobou Ellis & Ev. Proc- Acad. Phila. 1893: 

15s. 1893 . 

Nigredo SpoTohoii Arth, Rfeult. Sci. Congr. Bot. \‘ienne 344, 1896. 

Sporobohts Bertensnianns (Trim) Hitchc. Si Chase, Panamavida. 
Chile, October 14, 1919, II, ssS\ Cochabamba, Bolivia, March 1, 
1920, 11 , 35 /; La Pa?., Bolivia, March 29, 1920, LI, 4S1; Riebamba, 
Ecuador, August ro, 1920, II, III, S6s\ Quito, Ecuador, August 15, 
1920, II, III, Sp8. 

The species has nqt before been reported from South America. 
In North America cultures have been made connecting the grass 
form with aecta on Allium. 

64. Uromyces Axdropogoyis Tracy, Jour. live. 7: 28 1. 1893, 

Aecidium (Caeoma) pedatatum Schw. Trans. Am. Phil. Soc. H. 4: 
309. 1832. 

Uromyces pcdcitatus Sheldon, Torreya 10: 90. 1910. 

Nigredo pedatata Arth. X. Am. Flora 7: 223. !912. 

Andropogon enters us Fount., Cochabamba, Bolivia, February 26, 
1920, 11,325; Choisica, Peru. July 23, 1920, II, iti, fSs. 

Andropogon saccharoides Berteroniatnts Steud. & Hochst., Cocha¬ 
bamba, Bolivia, March 11, 1920, II, Jp2; Quito, Ecuador, August 
15, 1920, 11,903. 

Andropogon saccharoides Iaguroides (DC.) Hack,, Panamavida, 
Chile, December 17, 1919, II, 239, 244. 

The species has not before been reported from South America. 
Its aecia occur on various species of Vioia. 

65. Uromyces Epicamtis Diet, Si Holw. ; Holway, Bot, Gaz, 24; 

23. 1897. 

Nigredo Epicampis Arth. Result, Sd, Congr. Bot. Vienne 343. 
1906. 

Epicampes niacrottra (H. B, K.) Renth., Quito, Ecuador, August 
29. 1920, II, 052. 

Heretofore this species has only been known from the warmer 
parts of North America, 
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66. L'romvces Eragrostidis Tracy, Jour, Myc. 7: 281. 1893. 

,Y igredo Eragr$t£idi$ Arth. Result. Sri. Congr. Rot, Vienne 343, 

1906. 

Eragrosiis dliaris (L.) Link, RaSz da Serra. Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, alt, 200 meters, November 6 T 1921, II f isSl. 

Bragroslh piiosa (L/i Link, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, September 12, 
1921, 11 P 1104; Bom Siiecesso* Rio de Janeiro* Brazil, alt. 150 feet, 
September 13, 1921. II, //oj. 

Eragrosiis mrzsctns Presl T Cochabamba, Bolivia, March i f 1920, 

11. III. jjtf; same, March 6 t 1920. II, 111 „ 372; Sgrata t Bolivia, 
April 17, 1920, H ? 5Jp; Hulgra, Ecuador, Augusts, I9» P MI. foj. 

Eragrostis ip., near E. contrktata Nees* Cochabamba, Bolivia, 
March 8, 1920, near E. Ingens Nees, La Paz, Bolivia, March 

26, 1920, I 1 s III T 

Reported here for the first time for South America. Numbers 
356, 3?2 and S25 show a specially heavy development of tdia, 
indicating that aecta might possibly be found in those localities- 
Xo suggestions for the alternate host have yet been made. 

67 r Uromyees bromicola Arthur & Hohvay sp. nov. 

Br&mus tploraitis Steud. Concepcion, Chile, October 29, 1919, 1 I T 
Slit 150. 

O and L Pycnia and aecia unknown* 

II. Uredinia hypophyllous* scattered, oval or oblong, 0.3-05 
mm. long, early naked, pale yellow, pulverulent* ruptured epidermis 
conspicuous; urediniospores broadly ellipsoid or globoid, 20-26 by 
23-29 wall pale yellow, 1-1,5 P thick, often appearing thicker, 
finely echinulate, the pores scattered, 6-S, moderately distinct. 

III. Telia aniphigcnous T scattered, punctiform or oblong, small, 
o. 1-0.3 mm < long, long covered by the epidermis, grayish; teliospores 
angularly globoid or oblong* 21-23 by 23-30 ft; wall chestnut- 
brown f almost uniformly thick, 2-3^* smooth; pedicel very short, 
thick, fragile. 

The relationship of this species is uncertain. Its general mor- 
phology would place it near Urom* argeniittus, but that species has 
equatorial pores in the ureditiios pores, There is a bare possibility 
that the aecial form recorded on Bromus uniohides from Uruguay 
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(Winter, Hedwigia 26: 13. 1887: may belong here, It was col¬ 

lated at Montevideo, October. 1886, by J. Arechavelata, and has 
not been reported since. It was listed under the name Attidium 
gram indium, and stated to agree exactly with that species, 

68. Uromyces pencanus (Dietel & Ncger) Arthur & Hohvay 

comb. nov. 

Vrtdo pmmtUL Dietel & Xeger, Bor. Jahrb. 27: 75, 1899. 

NastSa driknsis (Trim) Desv., San Felipe. Chile, September 25, 

1919, IC ill, tfp. 

Nasdta pubijlora (T* & R-) Desv. p La Paz. Bolivia. March i8 p 

1920. II, 41 p. 420 ■ same, March 26, 1920, II. 464; same March 27, 
1920. ll T 4j6> 

Stipa manicara Desv.. Zapalbr, Chile, February' i, 1920, II, III, 
3PR 3 Jo- 

Stipa mneronata H. B. K. p Tcniuco, Chile, November 3 r 1919, II, 
III* 160. 

Stipa sdigtre1 Presh Papudo, Chtle T September 16, 1919, I, II, m, 
2j [ Constitution, Chile, October 20, 19*9, 11, 1J4 ; same, October 
27, 1919, Il t 140: Panamavida, Chile, December 9, 1919, II, 2//; 
same, Ml, 2ll}4; Reeinio, Chile, January 10, 1920, I, II, 287-8* 

Stipa sp M Vina del Mar, Chile, September 6, 1919, II. S\ Cocha¬ 
bamba, Bolivia, February 2 8 t 1920, II, 347, 

f>. Pycnia unknown. 

1 . Aeda as in Fucdnia graniinella, but the actiospores slightly 
larger, 21-30 p in diameter. 

!L L redinia hypophyllous, intercostal* oblong, 0.5 1 mm, long, 
early naked, pulverulent, cinnamon-brown, ruptured epidermis 
evident ; pamphyses none; tiredSniospores globoid or broadly 
ellipsoid, 23-29 by 26-32*1; wall cinnamon-brown, 2-3*1 thick, 
closely verrucose-echirLylate, the pores 6-JO, usually evident, 
sea tiered* 

MI. Telia amphigenous, mostly hypophyllous, oblong or elon¬ 
gated oblong p 0.5-1 mm. long, early naked, somewhat pulverulent, 
chestnut-brown, ruptured epidermis usually evident; tdiospores 
globoid or broadly ellipsoid, *8-26 by 26-38 .w, umbonate above, 
rounded below; wall uniformly chestnut-brown, medium thick, 2- 
3 *i, much thickened above, 5— 11 smooth; pedicel slender, per¬ 
sistent, once to twice length of spore, colored. 
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This species adds another to the remarkable variety of Stipa 
rusts. The original collection for tfredo pen fat ta has not been seen 
by the writer* but the description is so explicit, even to the charac¬ 
ters of the teliospores found with the tirediniospores which were so 
lew that Lhe authors did not venture to regard them as certainly 
belonging with the uredima, that there is no chance for doubt 
regarding the application of the name. The original material was 
collected by Neger at Concepcion, Chile, on Stipa nt&nkata. The 
teliospores are well shown in the Holway 307 (Fig. S). 



Fig, 8, q( Vtomy^s ptntanm on Stipa (collectIon 307). X 300. 

As in the other Stipa rusts having uredima, there is a wide 
variation in the size and wall-thickness of the urediniospores. In 
general the larger the spores the thicker the walls are likely to be, 
and the more indistinct the pores. 

The presence of aecia in two collections: both on Stipa stiigera 
and from Chile, appears to leave no doubt that the aecia belong with 
this species* and not with some species of Pu<xin 'ui t especially as in 
No, 287-8 both aecia and uredinia are found on the same leaf. As 
remarked elsewhere, the Stipa rusts are greatly in need of study by 
means of cultures. 
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69. Urouyces cuspipATVS Wint., Hedwigia 26; 15. 1S87. 

L'romyces fuegiantts Speg. Bol- Acad. Nac. CL Cdrdoba 11 : iSj. 
1888. 

Undetermined composite. Termas de Chilian, Chile, alt. 2300 
meters, December 29. 1919,0, l,2$6\ same, December 31, 1919, O, 
256a. 


Festucadissittjfora Steud.. La Paz, Bolivia, May 13, 1920, II, 111 , 
602. 

Festuca bromoitles L., Maipo Valley near Santiago, Chile, October 
2, 1919. II, 78. 

Festuca Hiercmyuti Hack., La Par, Bolivia, March 24, 1920, U. 
Ill, 4601 same, March 28, 1920, II, 473, 477. 

Festuca lasiorrhaclns Pilger, La Paz, Bolivia, si. III, 604. 

Festuca, megalura Nutt., Papudo, Chile, September 17, 1919, II, 
27 \ San Felipe, Chile, September 25, 1919, II, 68\ Maipo Valley 
near Santiago, Chile, October 2, 1919, II, 79. 

Festuca .1 lyuros L„ Puerto Varas, Chile, November 21,1919, 11 , 
j8o. 

Festuca procera H. B. K., Termasdc Chilian, Chile, December 31, 

1919, Ilf, 260, 

Festuca rigescens (Presl) Kunth, La Paz, Bolivia, March 29, 

1920, II, 483 ; same, April 1. 1920, 11 , 491. 

Festuca sp., Temuco, Chile, November 3, 1919, II, 162; La Paz, 
Bolivia, March 20, 1920, II, 434‘, same, March 2S, 1920, II, 4S0; 
same. May t6, 1920, II, III, 607 . 

Melica laxijJora Cav„ Vina del Mar, Chile, September 5, 1919, 
11 , III, j; same, September 6, 1919, II, 10; Papudo, Chile, Sep¬ 
tember 20, 1919, 11 , 5 #; Temuco, Chile, Novembers, 1919, II, rjp; 
Panamavtda, Chile, December 12. 19] 9, II, 223. 

Mukltnbergia dubia Fourn., Sorata, Bolivia, April 16, 1930, II, 
iii, 530. 

Muhlenbergia rigida (H, B, K.) Kunth, Sorata, Bolivia, April 13, 
1920, II, in, 314. 

The original collection of this species was obtained at Cape Horn, 
the southernmost part of South America (Hariot 7), on Festuca 
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Commersonii Spreng, A specimen has not been seen by the writer, 
but the description given by Winter is that of the condition in 
Hoi way 260 (Fig. 9)* many of the teKospores being narrow and 



Fig, 9. Utomytts cuspidotm on Ftsivta (colledion 260). showing pile, narrow 

teliosponsv 

acuminate. The collection made by Spegazzini on Staten Island, 
Tierra del Fuego, Argentina, on Fesiuco purpurascens Banks & SoL, 
which has not been seen by the writer, agrees in its description with a 
collection on the same host, made by Thuxter, in the same general 
region, at Punta Arenas, Magellanes, Chile,. AIarch p 1906, which has 
an abundance of teliospores, both collections agreeing perfectly with 
the Hoi way J (Fig. 10). 

As stated by Spegazzini (L r.) the two forms are very similar, and 
from what we now know of other species the differences are to be 
explained by adaptation lo conditions for germination. 

The species is clearly related to Ur out. gra minis (Niessl) Dieted R 
w hich occurs on Mdica in various parts of southern Europe. The 
agreement extends to all the son and spores, and is especialty notable 
in regard to the aecia, which have been proven by cultures for the 
European form to occur on umbelliferous hosts. These necia, like 
those of Urom. tuspidatus, which are on composite hosts, open by 
pores in pustular swellings of the hos^ and the fragile, evanescent 
peridium is extruded h soon to disappear. 

Again a most remarkable resemblance is to be seen between 
Urom r futgianus and Putcinm Siipae ¥ the la tier not yet detected in 
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South America. The gross appearance, as well as the minute 
structure of their aecia are the same in both species, both occurring 
on various composites. The urediniospores and teliospores are also 
similar, of course making allowance for two cells in Lt-liospores of the 
Puccinia and one cell in those of Uromyas. As in the case of the 
Uromycts, so with the Puccinia, a species like P. Stipae, t.c., P. 
stipi ii a Tranz., occurs in Europe, but its aecia arc on labiates. 



Frc, I'rirmvcfi tuspidtilus Grt ATdtfii (collettiOJl j) t showing daik p 
irregularly globoid teliospores. 

This, then, is the curious four-cornered situation, Four spedes 
of rtistSp having scry simitar if not identical morphological charac¬ 
ters occur in different area-s the sporophytiu stages being on es¬ 
sentially the same group of hosts for the two southern species and a 
different group for the two northern species ^ but the gametopliytic 
stages on three wholly unrelated host-families. Urom, cuspidalus in 
South America has aeda on composites. In Europe the similar Vrom. 
graminus has aecia on umbel lifers. Puccinia Sit pax in North 
America has aeda on composites, white in Europe* especially north¬ 
eastward, the similar P* stipina has aecia on labiates. 
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7 a Uredo FOiOFHiLA Speg. Contr, Flora Sierra Yen tana 84. 1896. 

The original collection, not seen by the writer p was obtained at 
the month of the Cueva del Toro P Argentina* on Foa lamgera Xees + 
It appear to be well characterized by the very' thin colorless walls of 
the spores, Xo other collections are known to the writer at all 
similar. 

71. Uredo igKava Arth. Bulk Torrey Club 46: 121, 1919. 

Dkaeoma ignopum Arth. & Fromme, X, Am, Flora 7: 341, 192a. 

Three collections of this species have been made in Trinidad, 
British West Indies. One collection on Dendrocalamui gtganteus 
Munro, in 1913, by Thaster 4& r and two on Sambos sp,* in 1921, by 
Seaver Jill , It is an inconspicuous rust. 

72 * Ure do mbida Arthur & Hoi way sp. nov* 

Andropog&n eondensatus H. B. lv, Petropolis, Brazil* alt- 700 
meters, October 30* 1921 P II, 1256* 

LYedinia hypophyllous. or chiefly so P on reddened spots, scattered 
or forming lines* elongate-oblong or linear, 0.5-5 mm. long* early 
naked, reddish- or chestnut-brown, pulverulent* ruptured epidermis 
noticeable- uredimpspores ellipsoid or globoid* 20-23 by 22-27*4; 
wall chestnut-brown* moderately thick* 3 *1, evenly and noticeably 
echinulate, the pores 2, equatorial* generally distinct, 

73. Credo Setariae Speg. An, Mas, Nac. Buenos Aires 23: 33. 

1912, 

Only the original collection is known * of which Dr. Spegazzini 
kindly sent the writer a portion. It was secured near Catarrwrca, 
Argentina, December, 1909, on Sctaria macrostachya H. B, K. (a 
synonym of Chaetochloa macrostachya (H, B. K,) Scribn. & Merr.). 
The echinulate surface of the spores clearly distinguishes Lhis from 
Puccinia Setariae, which has urediniosporea that are unquestionably 
vcrrucpfse. Both forms have scattered pores in the urediniospores. 
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-4. Credo Panici-U rvilleaki Dietel & Xeger, Rot* Jahrb. 27: 

15. 1899. 

I have had the privilege of examining a portion of the original 
collection, which was made by Neger, near Yiimbel, Chile, on 
Panicum Unrilleartum Kunth. The spores have colored walls, 2-3 *1 
thick, verrucose, with 2 or 3 equatorial pores* 
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Introduction. 

The purpose of this paper is 10 present a summary of the nomen¬ 
clature and stratigraphy of the Marine Tertiary of Oregon and 
Washington, In certain cases different names have been applied 
to the same Formations by different writers. Also different opinions 
as to the age of the various formations have been held by different 
workers. It is therefore attempted to give a synopsis of the nomen¬ 
clature and stratigraphy of the different formations and to present 
a summary of the important literature on these formations. The 
writers airn chiefly to make such literature better understood by 
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those unfamiliar with the geology of the marine Tertiary of the 
northwest. 

The work on this paper was carried out during the year of 1924. 
The writers have had access to the Paleontological collections of 
the Leland Stanford Junior University. Information has been 
added by the writers where additional information has been brought 
out by a study of the collections and of the literature. 

The writers wish to thank Prof. James Perrin Smith of the 
Leland Stanford junior University for his kind help in the prepara¬ 
tion of this paper. It was at his suggestion and under his direction 
that the work was carried out* 

Belli xg ham Beds. 

The type locality of the lowest recognized Eocene on the Pacific 
coast of the United States is near the town of Martinez in California. 
This is a marine formation and is composed of about 1,700 feet of 
sandstone which is often glauconitk t a little shale and a few lenses 
of limestone. This formation has been well described by Dickerson * 
and others and the fauna is well known. A few typical Martinez 
fossils are: Fiuhelltim renumdianum Gabb> Cue dilate matheusani 
Gabb, Lima per rim Waring, 'Tellina undi&ijeta Gabb, Yentrieardia 
planitosla var. renturarnsis Waring, Brachysphifigus Ur aim Gabb, 
Peris solax blakei Conrad p Turbindla crassitesta Gabb. Turrildla 
martinezetfsis Gabb + Turritclla pachtcoemIs Stanton, Turri fella 
simi&t&is Waring. This fauna is considered subtropical- 

No continental Martinez beds have been recognized In Cali¬ 
fornia and no marine Martinez has been recognized in Oregon or 
Washington* There however, a possibility that the continental 
beds at Bellingham Bay may represent the same ejKich as the 
Martinez of California and thus prove to be a continental Martinez 
equivalent. 

The fossil leaves from the coal beds at Bellingham were first 
described by Lesquereux a in 1S59. The leaves were considered 
as being Miocene in age cm a comparison with some of the European 
Miocene leaves. Newberry* also held this opinion. In 1S98 

] L’niv. of Cal, Pub.. Bull, Depi, GeoL Yol. -6, No. & (1914k p- 6i-iSo. 

* Am. Jour. Set., Yol. “7 (Pi>- 

4 Pac, R, R. Repis,, VoL t>, Gent, p. 64 (1.^57). Boston Jour, jVffl, Hist, 
VoL 7 (1*59-63)* p. 509 - 
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Newberry 4 considered the beds at Bellingham as belonging to the 
,J Puget Group/' These beds at Bellingham were considered as 
Cretaceous in age. 

Some of the recognized leaves from Bellingham are: Acer 
irifobatum? (Al Braun), Anemia r bngata Newberry, Cinnamamum 
kart Lesqx., Cinnamomum crassipes Lesqx,, Diospyros lancifolia 
Lesqx.p Glyptcstrobus mropams (Brogn.) Heer + Nyssa? tunmia 
Newberry T Nilsmia gibbsii (Newberry) Hollick, Sequ&ia cuneaia 
Newberry* Sequoia spinosa Newberry, Sabalites atmpbdti Newberry, 
Populus rhomhtridea Newberry, Leaves from Chuekanutz are: 
Populus flabctium Newberry* Quercus bankriaefolia Newberry, 
Quercia waskingt&nmsis (Newberry) Tnelease, Quercia fiexuom 
Newbeny. 

The flora from Bellingham appears to be later than Cretaceous 
and earlier than known middle Eocene flora. The ChuekanuU 
flora appears to be later than the leaves from Bellingham and it is 
possible that there are different beds exposed near Bellingham 
which represent different periods. It is qmie possible that the 
Bellingham flora may represent a lower Eocene age which might 
possibly belong to the same epoch as the Martinez formation of 
California, The writers realize that these beds are non-marine 
but owing to their importance and proximity to the coast they 
have been included in this paper* 

Ah ago Formation. 

The fossiliferous beds at Cape Arago and those of the Umpqua 
river were early known to Prof* Thomas Condon of the University 
of Oregon. C. A. White in 1889* stated that Condon had dis¬ 
covered characteristic Eocene fossils at Cape Arago such as Vencri- 
mrdia pianic&stot* In 1896 Diller u named the beds which were so 
well exposed at Cape Arago, the Arago beds. Diller stated that 
the Arago beds extended south from Cape Arago nearly to the 
mouth of Coquille rivei\ but do not outcrop on the coast north of 
Cape Arago. The same series was also reported as outcropping 
near Roseburg and at points in the Willamette valley♦ The beds 

* U. S. Geol. 5 urv JS Mon. No- 35 p* 

h U. S. GeoL Surv., Bull. 51 p, 29, 
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near Hwaco were also referred to the Eocene by Datl. Fossils 
identified from the beds at Cape Arago by Dali and listed by Diller 
are- Modiofo ornate Gabb T Venericardia planicosia Lam., Pcctun- 
ctdus vmtchii Gabb, Turritdla umsana Con., species of Thracia, 
Diplodonta , Callisia and Lcda. 

In 189S Dali 7 stated that the Arago beds averaged over 3,000 
feet in thickness. He further stated that the Arago suggested a 
correlation with the Claiborne of the Gulf States. According to 
Dali the Arago appeared to be newer than the beds about the junc¬ 
tion of Little river and the North Umpqua, 

Diller in 1899* separated the Arago into two divisions; the 
early part of the Arago he called the Pulaski, and the later coal 
bearing part of the Arago* which contains many brackish water 
fossils, he called the Coaledo. Diller stated in another paper, 
that the Arago beds exposed near Cape Arago were [O n ooo feet 
thick. 

In 1907 w Diller mentioned that fossil leaves occur interbedded 
with the marine Arago beds. A list of these leaves was published 
in Prof. Paper No. 73. 11 The following leaves were listed; Arulia 
angustifaba Lesqx*?, A ml 1*1 whitneyi Lesqx,, Fu ns HUaefalui Al 
Braun, Lauras cal if arnica Lesqx.?, Magnolia calif am ica Lesqx., 
Magnolia lanceolate Le^qx., Papains zaddachi Heei-, Satellites cali- 
farnica Lesqx,? These leaves were found Enterbedded with marine 
beds containing Tarriieiia umsana Con,, and Venerkardia phnicoste 
Lam,, and were therefore assigned to the Eocene. 

In 1901 Diller t= discussed the Arago formation in the Coos Bay 
foho. In 1903 in the Port Orford folio Diller mentions that while 
the Arago beds near Cape Arago are io t ooo feet in thickness, in the 
Port Orford region they probably average less than one half that 
amount. His conclusion was that during the deposition of these 
beds the sea was shallow and alternated between sea and dry land 
upon which the coal building plants grew. 

1 LT. 5 . Geol. Surv.H iSth .Ann. Rept-, Ft, J (1S98), p. 343. 

* V. S. Geol. Surv.* iyth Ann, Rvpt., Pt. 3 {1899), pp. 319-320. 

I Gt&L StV. Artier., Vol. 4 (l%S), p r 2U). 

19 Proa fKuk. Acad. ScL* Vol. S (1-9107j F p. 405. 

1[ U- £. G«L Surv., Prof. F^per No r 73 (1911), p. 64. 

u 11 . S. Geol. Surv., Coos Bay Folio No. 73 M901), pp. a, 3, 

II U. S, Geol. Surv.,, Port Grforrt Folio No. S9 {1903J, p, 3. 
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in 1913 Arnold and Hannibal 11 stated that the type section of the 
Arago is taken across the strike of a steeply dipping fault block 
and that it may be estimated to include about io i ooo feet of alter¬ 
nating marine and fresh water beds which are partly arkosic and 
partly tuffaceous in character* The base and top of the formation 
are not exposed. According to Arnold and Hannibal the formation 
extends eastward to the base of the Cascades and might represent 
15,000 feet of sediment The Arago, according to their report, 
also outcrops at points in the W illamette valley and in the coast 
ranges. They found that as the Arago formation is traced north¬ 
ward it is replaced by basic flows and agglomerates and that on the 
Santiam River east of Albany and on the Nehalem river in Columbia 
and Clatsop counties only igneous rocks are present. In the corre¬ 
lation table Arnold and Hannibal include under the Arago formation 
all of Dilter's Eocene including the Umpqua formation. The Arago 
they recognized as a division of the Tejon and placed it at the top 
of the Tejon series and considered the Crescent formation of 
northern Washington as the equivalent of the Arago formation of 
Oregon. These formations were considered to be middle Eocene in 
age. Some of the fossils collected from the type section of the 
Arago formation by H. Hannibal are;; CrassakUUes umsana Conrad. 
MacrocaUisia tonradiana Gabb. Modiolus onmtus Gabb, Osirm 
idriacnsis Gabb r Sohn pamUdus Gabb, Tdiina homi Gabb, Trfiimi 
remondi Gabb, Vtnericardia planicmla var. with obsolete ribs 
(evidently var. meniami Dick.) Fkopsis homi Gabb, Foiinices 
horni Gabb, Simon obliquum Gabb, Strepsidum whtineyi Gabb, 
Turns io Gabb, Turritdta umsana Con,, Dentaliam stramineum 
Gabb. Several localities yielding Horn in Oregon were also thought 
to belong to this horizon, namely "‘The Benton County hills a mile 
north of Granger, Oregon H Alary's Peak near Philomath, the 
Willamette River above Springfield, and the north Santiam River 
between Lyons and Kingston. . . * +i Also localities near Comstock 
in Douglas County and on Coal Creek in Lane county. Several 
localities near Ashland were thought possibly to represent the same 
horizon. Some of the flora collected at Mary's Peak by Harold 
Hannibal is as follows; Acer minor Kn., r /Uwfis corral ina Lesqx., 
M Free. Amtr, PhiL $oc it VoL 5; (1913), pp. 571-573- 
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Beiitb aequalis Lesqx- f Lauras califomica Lesqx,, Lauras priimps 
Heer, Plata jius sp. t Quercus ncuadensis Lesqx., Quercus brrweri 
Lestpt- P Salix angusta Al. Braun* Salix varians Goppert, Sequoia 
mgustifolia Lesqx., Ulmus speciosa Nby. The leaves listed by 
Knowlton from near Comstock in Douglas County and on Coal 
Creek in Lane county were thought to be of the Arago horizon and 
not Miocene as suggested by Knowkon. From Coal Creek Knowb 
ton li lists; >1 crosiuhum simulation Kn +t Aspltnium tencrum? Lesqx. K 
Sequoia angustifdia? Le-sqx. From Comsiock Know!ton lists; 
Cirmamomum diUeri J\n. p Ficus cf. sordida Lesqx., Fkus sp, Juglans 
sp, Lauras similis Lsqx, p Rhus mixta Kn, From the Santiam river 
locality leaves have been collected by H. Hannibal such as; Ainas 
sp. p Benzoin dillcri Kn. t Cinnamomum bendirei lvn. p CinnamOmum 
sp., Corylus maeqtmrri Heer, Cory/its sp. T Lauras similis Kn +I 
Magnolia ingleftddi Heer, Onocka semibilk fostitis {Newby), Quer- 
tusd tibia Newby,, Querats appkgalei Kn. T Persea pundulata Lesqx. 

In 1914 Arnold and Hannibal 3 * considered the Arago formation 
of Oregon and the lone formation of California as of the same age* 
Clark 11 considered the lone as referred to by Arnold and Hannibal 
as Megan os, middle Eocene in age. 

It appears to the writers that the Arago of Oregon and the 
Megan os of California are of the same age. The flora listed from 
the Arago is of a subtropical character and several of the species 
are identical with those of known Meganos beds in Corral Hollow p 
California, The fauna also appears to represent the same horizon. 
If the type section of the Arago contains the same species as the 
type MeganoSp the name Arago should be used for the standard 
middle Eocene of the Pacific northwest coast. A complete study 
of the Arago has not been made but it appears to be the same 
horizon as the Meganos of California. 

Umpqua Formation, 

The fossiliferous beds on the Umpqua River were early known 
10 Prof. Thomas Condon. In 1S93 Dilter 11 referred the Umpqua 

a& tl S. Geol. Swrv ri anth Aim, Rept„ pt. 3 (1900), pp. 37 ^ 4 , £>■ b-V,; 
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beds to the Tejon group. In 1896 Diller E * included the Umpqua 
beds with the Arago and apparently considered them as the eastern 
extension of the Arago beds which occurred on the coast. In 
189S Dali stated chat the Umpqua beds might be of a different 
age and that they probably needed to be separated from the Arago. 
He also added that the Arago beds appeared to be newer than the 
beds about the junction of Little River and the north Umpqua. 
Thus he evidently thought that the Umpqua beds were older than 
the Arago beds. 

In 1898 Dillerdescribed the Eocene beds in the Roseburg 
quadrangle under the names of four formations. The lowermost 
he called the Wilbur Tuff-Lentils. This formation is made up 
mostly of volcanic material with some calcareous and siliceous 
and organic sediments. The Wilbur Tuffs Lentils according to 
Diller is interbedded with the L T mpqua formation and is of small 
extent and slight thickness. 

The Umpqua formation is composed of about 12,000 feet of 
thin bedded sandstones and shales, locally containing coal seams 
and =ome conglomerates. This formation is well exposed near the 
mouth of Little River at iis junction with Umpqua River, near 
Roseburg, Oregon. The lower 4,500 feet of the formation is sepa¬ 
rated from the upper part by diabase which was extruded lu the 
Eocene. The Umpqua formation lies unconlormably upon the 
upturned and eroded edges of Lhe Cretaceous Myrtle formation. 
According to Diller the Umpqua formation becomes thicker to the 
northwest and has a wide < 3 ist ribution throughout the coast range. 
It extends to the northeast and dips under the lava at the western 
foot of the Cascade range. It also extends up Little River and 
appears in patches at many places. These patches according to 
Diller represent a sheet w T hich was once continuous and covered the 
older rocks to the southeast. Conglomerates are not common. 
They occur m the southeastern part of the mass H or close to the 
diabase, and according to Diller are made up of pebbles of the 
Myrtle formation and in part from the diabase. Most of the 

Jl lb S. Gqq\. Surv. t 17th Ann. K&pl., Ft. I (1896), pp, 458-463, 

” L". S. Geol, Surv., ifith Attn, Kept., Po 2 (1898b p. 343. 
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sandstone beds are not over 50 feet thick and are thought by Dilter 
to represent oscillating conditions of the sea during the deposition 
of the Umpqua formation* 

In 1885 White s stated that Condon had discovered beds with 
Vmerkardia pkinkosta near Albany, Oregon, in the Willamette 
valley. 

Overlying the Umpqua formation Diller reported the Tyee 
sandstone which has a thickness of about 1,000 feet. He stated 
that the Tyee sandstone differs from the Umpqua formation mainly 
in the fact that it is of heavier bedding and that it contains more 
conspicuous scales of mica. He also reports a layer containing leaf 
impressions near the middle of the Tyee formation. Characteristic 
. Eocene fossils occur m the Tyee formation such as; Venerkardia 
plamcasta I .am-, etc* The youngest Eocene mentioned by Diller is 
the Oakland limestone-lentils- Three extremely small patches 
widely separated are reported. These patches were reported as 
not exceeding an acre in area. These lentils were thought to lie 
conformably upon the Umpqua format ion by Diller but evidence 
of Lhe fossils given by Dali lead Diller to suggest that the lentils 
may lie unconformity upon the Umpqua* He lists; Cvrbula * 
Lndna, Natka , TurrUdk, Venus, and says that the fossils are not 
Lypical Eocene according to Dull but are likely upper Oligocene. 

In 1913 Arnold and Hannibal ** included the Umpqua beds 
under the Arago formation. The Wilbur Tuff-Lentils according 
to them is a lithologic phase of the Arago which is common where 
fossil beds rest upon basic igneous flows and tuffs. H. Hannibal 
collected Eocene fossils near Glide* Oregon h from the bluffs along 
Little River. Some of the species listed as common to both the 
Arago and Umpqua formations by Arnold and Hannibal are 5 
Crassaielliics com pa tin Con.. A fat rot-all into conradiana Gabb. 
Modiolus omatus Gabb p Qstma hirkaisis Gabb, Sokn paralMm 
Gabb * Vmmcardia h&fni var. with obsolete ribs h Fic&psis horni 
Gabb> TurrUdh avusana Con. Arnold and Hannibal included the 
Tyee under the Arago formation and stated that probably it is the 
same horizon as the Umpqua formation- According to them the 

* U. S. GhjL 5 urv, r Bull. i£ ( 1 * 3 $), pp. -“9- 
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Oakland limestone-lentils can only be considered as a local division. 

In 19*4 Washburne 51 stated that the Tyee formation could be 
found from its type locality in Douglas county south to the Rogue 
river mountains and north over 120 miles into Tillamook county. 
He thought it not improbable that the upper Eocene of the lower 
Columbia might be of the same age. He stated that there were a 
few thin beds of lignite coat present in the formation. Washburne 
estimated the thickness of the Tyee formation on the Siuslaw and 
Alsea Rivers as at least 2,000 feet and the base was not exposed; 
at some places he thought it might be thicker. Considerable fresh 
water sediment in parts of the formation north of the Umpqua River 
was mentioned. 

In 1914 Dickerson a described a fauna from the Umpqua forma¬ 
tion. The fauna came from mo localities, one on the Umpqua 
River near the mouth of Little River, and the other locality K mile 
north of Glide, Oregon, This fauna was from the upper part of 
the Umpqua formation, probably, 1 0,000 feet from the bottom. 
According to Dickerson the fauna is the equivalent of the lower 
part of the Sipkonalm $utl*rmsis Eocene zone of the Marysville 
Buttes in the northern part of the great valley of California. 

In 1921 Clark 54 stated that the Siphonalia sutterensis zone of 
the Eocene of Marysville Buites and the fauna of ilie Roseburg 
quadrangle were the equivalent of the Mega nos of the Mu Diablo 
region of California. The Mega nos was formerly considered as 
lower Tejorn 

A comparison of faunal lists from the Umpqua formation and 
from the Marysville Buttes shows such species In common as; 
Cardium breweri Gabb, Cardium marysvilUnse Dick,, Modiolus 
onmtus Gabb, Vemricardia pJankosta var, merrumi? Dick., Amau- 
ropsis alveata Gabb, A ncilla (Oliver a to) calif arnica Cooper, Caricdla 
stormsiarm Dick,, Chrysodomns martini Dick-, Fkopsis renwmli 
Gabb, Siphonalia suiiermsis Dick., SurcuJa davisi&na Cooper, 
TmriUlla mmiami Dick.. Turris satumolis Cooper, 

It appears that the Umpqua beds are of approximately the same 
horizon as the Siphonalia sutterensis zone of the Marysville Buttes 

M U. S. Ool. Surv,, BuU, 590 (1914). P* io- 
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and are probably the eastern extension of the Arago formation, 
although they may be slightly lower than the Arago- There is a 
possibility that the Oakland limestone lentils represent the same 
epoch of deposition as the limestone near Dallas, Oregon, The 
Dallas limestone appears to be a lens, containing numerous fora- 
minifera many of which belong to the Genus Operculirm. 

Crescent Formation. 

The Crescent formation was described by Arnold - 7 in 1906. 
This formation consists of a series of black basalt and greenish 
basaltic tuffaoeous sands which are found in the vicinity of Port 
Crescent, Washington. This formation was reported as occupying 
the region immediately west of Port Crescent Bay to Fresh water 
Bay. VenericGfdia planieosla Lam,, and Turri fella uoasatm Con., 
and other characteristic Eocene fossils were found in the Crescent 
formation. These fossils were considered as Eocene and con¬ 
temporaneous with Lhe Tejon of California, The base of the 
Crescent formation is not exposed and it is separated from the 
beds above by an erosion interval- Arnold also reported that a 
fault forms the boundary between the Crescent and Clallam forma¬ 
tions. Reagan =H accepted this status of the Crescent formation 
in a paper in 

In 1913 Arnold and Hannibal stated that the Crescent formation 
was the stratigraphic equivalent of the Arago of Oregon. Some of 
the fo&sils occurring in both the Arago and Crescent formations 
are as follows; Matrocallisfa ton radian a Gabb t Modiolus ornatus 
Gubb, Q&trea idriarnsis Gabb, Yen erica rd ia planicvsta (var. with 
obsolete ribs), Turritella masma Con. A few other species listed 
from the Crescent formation are; Corhula harm Gabb, Gtyd metis 
cor Gabb, Marcia quadmiti Gabb, Sc pi ifer dichotomous Gabb t 
A umur apsis ahmta Can., Calyptram excentrka Gabb, Pal in ices 
globosn Gabb, PoliniceS shumardtana Gabb, Triionium mliforukum 
Gabb, Terebmtida ktjmmsis Stanton. 

5T Bull. G*ok S&c. A»itr, r Vol, 17 {iflpW. P- 4&o- 
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Cowlitz Formation’. 

The name Cowlitz formation was first given to the marine 
Eocene beds in the Cowlitz valley in Washington by Weaver 11 in 
1912, He stated that there were two divisions of the Eocene in 
western Washington, the older was the Cowlitz and the younger 
the upper Tejon and that both were upper Eocene. These forma¬ 
tions he stated, were composed of sandstone, shale and conglomer¬ 
ate and small amounts of shaly limestone and intercalated tuff 
and basaltic lava. These beds are partly marine and partly brack¬ 
ish water deposits. The Eocene stata according to Weaver out¬ 
crop over an area of 4,000 square miles and are much covered by 
glacial drift. The marine sediments prevail in western Lewis 
county, Cowlitz, Wahkiakum, eastern Pacific and Chehalis and 
western Thurston counties. These beds thin out to the east and 
are replaced by brackish water deposits on the western slope of the 
Cascades and at some places fresh water beds are present. Weaver 
stated that in the western part of King county there are marine 
beds with a Tejon fauna and that in southern Lewis county east of 
Utile Falls there are shales and shaly limestones with a fauna 
older than the typical Tejon but closer to the Tejon than the 
Martinez, these he called the Cowlitz beds. He suggested that this 
might be a transitional fauna. According to Weaver the basaltic 
lava and tuffs within the Eocene of western Washington have a 
thickness of 1,500 to 2,000 feet, 

In 1913 Arnold and Hannibal ,<J divided the Eocene of the Cow¬ 
litz valley into two formations. The lower part they calted the 
Chehalis formation. This name used by Lawson several years 
earlier, was adopted by Arnold and Hannibal. Lawson Sl used the 
term Chehalis sandstone for sonic beds containing marine Eocene 
fossils exposed in a w'ater tunnel through the hill east of the city 
of Chehalis, Washington. The upper division Arnold and Hannibal 
called the Olequa formation. The type section they state extends 
"from the Ewing ranch a little over two miles above Little Falls 
southward down Olequa Creek to Olequa, a distance of about five 

** Wash. Gwl. Sure., Bull* ig {191a}, pp, 
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and one-half miles.” The fauna of the Chehalis and Olequa were 
found to be quite similar but the flora markedly different. The 
fauna from the type Tejon of California was thought to represent 
the same faunal stage as the Chehalis fauna. The Olequa forma¬ 
tion according 10 Arnold and Hannibal contained subtropical plants 
such as palms h while the Chehalis contained flora with birches, 
maples and elms suggesting a more temperate climate. They also 
suggest that the Olequa and Swank formations may have been 
deposited at the same time as suggested by the similarity of Lhe 
flora, especially the palms. 

In 1915 Dickerson 32 made a comparative study of the fauna of 
the Cowlitz beds with that of the Tejon of California. He thought 
that the Cowlitz beds were of the same age as the beds at the type 
locality of the Tejon at Canada de las Uvas in California, He was 
of the opinion that both the Cowlitz and the type Tejon fauna 
belonged to the middle Tejon and he called it the Rimella simplex 
zone on account of the numerous gastropods of the species, Rimella 
simplex Dickerson. He found that 55 of the species of the Cowlitz 
formation occur in the Tejon of California. 

In [916 Weaver 33 gave a brief discussion of the feocene of western 
Washington. In a slightly later paper Weaver 34 gave the results 
of a study of the Eocene from the town of Winlock south to Castle 
Rock a distance of about 15 miles; by an instrumental survey he 
proved that the Olequa formation of Arnold and Hannibal under¬ 
lies the Chehalis formation. He stated that the Cowlitz formation 
consisted of about iaoqo feet of interbedded marine and brackish 
water beds which form a northeast low dipping monocline and that 
probably it was the southwest limb of a broad syncline and that 
the northeast limb occurs near Chehalis and Centralia* He found 
that there was about 6,000 feet of shale and sandstone of Upper 
Eocene age and Lhat underlying these beds between Olequa and 
Castle Rock there might be approximately 6,000 feet of unmeasured 
Upper Eocene sandstones and shales. Between Olequa and Win- 
lock he found the following section, from bottom to top- 

« Free, Calif. Acad. Sci . 9 41b 5 cr_, Yak 5,, No. 3 (1915), PP. 39-5' 
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400 feet marine beds. 

550 feet brackish water beds. 

300 feet fresh water beds. 

520 feet brackish water beds. 

2,430 feet marine beds. 

All the beds are fossiliferous, and Weaver stated t hat they are closely 
related to the Middle Tejou of the Mount Diablo region of central 
California. The basement upon which the strata were deposited is 
not known. The contact with the overlying beds is not seen as it 
is covered, but Weaver stated that the fauna is closely related to 
the overlying Molopophoru* Hncdmmh zone of the Lower Oligocene 
north of Lincoln Creek in Thurston County, Overlying the Eocene 
in the vicinity of Winlock and at Greece ranch on the Cowlitz 
River are marine beds of Oligocene age, 1 n another paper Weaver ^ 
gave a brief review of the literature of the Tertiary of western 
Washington p and stated that he did not think that there was suffi¬ 
cient evidence for dividing the Tejon of western Washington into 
two groups, although there might be several zones there. He also 
stated that between Olequa and Winlock the marine faunas have 
their closest relationship to the Siphon alia suttertnsis zone of the 
Tejon of California. He also stated that corals are unknown in the 
Eocene of Washington. The genera found in the Eocene are mostly 
gastropods and pdetypods, of the genera that occur in the littoral or 
sublittoral zones. W eaver was of the opinion that theclimate became 
cooler toward the end of the Tejon; this floral difference had Ijeen 
noted earlier by Arnold and Hannibal. Weaver thought that the 
depths of the water ranged from estuarine basins to possibly too 
fathoms. 

Partial lists of the fauna and flora of the Cowlitz beds are given 
in this paper. The flora was collected by Mr, Harold Hannibal. 
It would seem that an arbitrary line should be drawn through the 
fresh water beds which occur between the Olequa and Chehalb 
formations thus separating them if they are to be recognized as 
separate formations A study of the Chehaiis flora seems to suggest 
that it may represent an epoch somewhere near the equivalent of the 
Jackson. The writers arc of the opinion that the Olequa may 
represent a Tejon age while the Chehaiis may possibly represent a 
higher horizon corresponding to the Jackson of the east coast, 
w Wash, GwI. Surv„ Bull. No, 13 (iyi6) K pp- ■65^1^3. 
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Partial List of Species ehom the Olequa and Chehalis Formations and 
thee k Occurrence in the Type Tejon. Tejon List from Diceersdn. 



Obqna, 

Che halls. 

Calif. Tcfrtt. 

TmWBijPIS TH3j4l4£ftlHl>ajlHJ Wvt... 


X 


.4 j'lVu/d prllMtida Gabb. ---- 


X 

X 

B^rhatm m$rm Gabb... . .... 

X 

X 

X 

Cardium brewer* Gabb. 

X 

X 

X 

Cbrbufa kormi Gabb. .... .. 

X 

X 

X 

Ctnsmlelhies Brandis Gabb.... 

X 

X 

X 

CrattelrHita UwAfii£tf0«p!Hia Wvr.. 

X 

X 


^yfpsuro sagUt&t# Gablx, , r ,,,,,,,, r . 

X 

X 

X 

Lx da gabbi Conrad... 

X 

X 

X 

Martin quadrata Cabb... . 

X 

X 

X 

-*fqgTPwfffrffT fflKMJj'aKa Glbb. T . r .. 

X 

X 


Mtretmr hem p Gabb... 

X 

X 


Xfereirixf avdsona Conr., .............. T . T . 

X 

X 

X 

^ fodiolus omalus Gabb.... 

X 

X 

X 

Osina idriamsis Gabb. 

Ptcitn anrfBKXffr Wvt. ..... - 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Petim ktndcsi Arnold. . ..-. -. 

X 

X 


Se pilfer dkhotomws Gabb .. . 

X 

X 


Actor paralletus Gabb.. 

X 

X 

X 

ITtfJJiita hvmi Gabb.... 

X 

X 


YtHfricardia plcnitcrta hvmi Gabb. r ,. 

X 

X 

X 

.Tmaaro^rij efrcdJ'a Con,. 

X 

X 

X 

tlarki Wvt.. .. .. . 

X 

X 


CuJ.v^nwa cxeentricn Gabb. 

X 

X 

X 

Crepidtda pihum Gabb. ........,,.. 


X 

X 

CvIkhKa cosinla Gabb. . 

X 

X 

X 

Conus horwii Gabb.. 


X 

. X 

Com its Tttnvwiu Gabb... 


X 

X 

Ejcilia ditkmeni Wvr, .... 


X 

X 

F fc wjt wF<i mtUaiiti Gabb .. 

X 

X 

X 

Ficopsis tod^Kwrfj Wvr. ...., . -. ... 

X 

X 

X 

Fieopsig re mot] Jr Gabb. ..- ■ 


X 

X 

CiiUt/dta tub&tnktfn Gabb .. 

UtmifHSUS tejoHerttit Wvf,. ■ , .-. 


X 

X 

X 

l^naiia eavdilzem sis Wvr, ■ ■ - 

Mkra si'anhiuglGniana Wvt. ..... -, ■ -. 

X 

X 

X 


Murex i open d hern is Wvr*. ...... ■ 


X 

X 

lYdflflku Gabb... . . - 

X 

X 

X 

Never it a f^ij Gabb . . . . . . . 

X 

X 

X 

OirrrUa malhrwsonii Gabb. ....... ..... . 


X 

X 

Pol j'k ites fiorn it Gabb.,...- - ■ 

X 

X 


PseudolitQ faluldeform is Gabb . .. 

X 

X 


Rim/Ha iimptet Gabb... .- - *.- 

X 

X 

X 

-S&fFviFfri cowSrizeruis \Wr, ... 


X 

X 

-SiVyin ffbliquutn Gabb.. 

Turris fti&noli fern Cooper..- ■ - 

X 

X 

X 


TurriteUa ni'J smut Con,. . 

CrOSdlp i nje kanwiifMli Pick .. 

X 

X 

X 

PrAtdiium iirammeurn Gabb... 

Aittria waiftra'iQum Gabb,.. 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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Partial, List of Flora Occurring in the Comm Fojlmattqn and their 

OCCURRENCE IN THE 5WALK AND EOCENE AURIFEROUS CRAWLS OF 

California. 



tiiequa. 

Cbehaiw. 

^wank. 

Alirif, 

Gravels. 

Atcr Iriiub&tum pradmlitm A3. Braun.... 


X 



AJhkj carptRoideS Lesqa. 


X? 



A ristolofkin crassi/olia (Nby.j Cockerell 


X? 



Mtiul u L^sqac.. 


X 


X 

Rfiula kttemmafpka Kn... 


X 



Calamepsi* cf. Ltsqx,. , , , . 

X 


X 


Carpinas &q nJis N by. ... 


X 



CormusI impressa Ltsqx.. . ,.... .. 

X 




Catttf mamum btxdirri Kn... 

X 


X 


CfmumBMMM ditttri Kn... 

X 


X 


Fk »j jnrdiVtf LcEqXn. . , ... , .. 

X 

X 


X 

Ficus tiSiatfoIia {AL Braun! Hcct.... 

X 



X 

Ciwjritt crenula (Unger) H^r... 


X 



/wtfljijif t&ttfa UftKlX,.... 

X 



X 

Ltiums similis Kn... r , 

X 




Magnolia cf. caii/aritk^ Lcsqs.. 

X 


X 

X 

FSuiiiMHJ coxifoxi (XbyJ Kn. 

X 




Papula* lindj^TCJti Hrtr... 


X 



PtfpuItLT rddiftirAi 1 . .... 


x* 

X 

x 

Outran lostamtapsis Lrcqsi. 


X 


X? 

Salix (oitformuA Lreqx........ 


X 


X 

Sulix laria kj Gttpptrt, ... 

X 

X 


X 

Sfqzipw grd*Ultm* {Les 143 c. 1 Nby.. 


X 



C/lttkJF raWfc/'praVo Lesqic... 


X 


X 

SoWie» tampbelti Xby. . . P . 

X 





The Puget Series. 

In lB88 p C. A. White* 3 published a brief article in which he 
listed a newly discovered fauna from the Puget Sound Basin in the 
state of Washington. For the deposits which yielded the fossil^ 
he used the name "Puget Group/' White suggests a correlation 
with the Tejon group of California, the reason being that the beds 
on the Dwamish River which had yielded Tejon fossils were con¬ 
sidered on structural grounds to be the top of the Puget Group. 
The geology of the district from which the Puget Group was 
described had been studied and reported by Bailey W illis in 18£8. 
W illis' work was concerned chiefly with the coal resources, but he 
gives an outline of the stratigraphy in the Wilkeson coal held. 

* Amtr. Jour. StL t Yd. 136 (tSSS) f pp r 443-450- 
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Upper bony beds. ............. T T ... lo a ooo 

Wilkeson Series... .... . ... 

Beds at Carbonado ..... 3,000 ft + 

Lower beds ....,...... 

Total ......... . ...... f 3,000 ft. 


In iSSq White 17 described the fauna of the Puget Group. 
The list of species with the localities from which they came are as 
follows: 



Ji 

Z 

tu 

K* 

Sis 

**- 

A c m 
3S- i 

WJt 

w 

im 

> 

5 

V 

s 

J 

£ 

3 

| 

Billina dtibia White... ..... - 

X 

X 




tuwbtrryi Whit*?. --........ 

X 

X 

X 



Cvrdixm (addfNfljf} , T ,. * T T r + ............., 





X 

Corbicuia pngrtr*-tit Whi Ee.. . 



X 



Carbi£ula u'iSiisi White..-. - - 


X 

X 

X 


CjrfiH bf aidtns White - -.. ■. , 





X 

abstura White. .. 



X 



Sangu titplarinf tandMa Whiw - -..- ■ 



X 



Ctrilhium ?......- - 



X 


X 

Ntrilina >. ** P ,. n.... 





X 

Ttudo pasplensii White., ..... 



X 




In White’s paper a note by J. S. Newberry states that Sphenop- 
tens (Asplenivm) elongate Nby., occurs at Carbonado h and Cala- 
mopsis danae Lesqx. t at Flett's Creek and at Carbonado. In 
1S9S Newberry's 35 "Later Extinct Floras/* added two more species 
to the list namely Lygodium kaulfnssi Hecr which occurs at both 
Flett's Creek and Carbonado and Anemia peiplexa which occurs 
at Carbonado, These are reduced to three species, Anemia elmigata 
(Newberry) Knowltcn, Chamaed&rm damti (Lesqueretix) Berry, and 
Lygodium kaulfussi Heer. This constitutes the entire authentic 
flora o i the type locality of the Puget Group. The list which 
Know]ton ** gives in U + S. Geol. Surv. Bulletin 69b, contains 

11 U. S. Geol. Surv., BnlL N*0. 51 (16%), pp. 

U, 5. Gcol. Sitrv.p Mon. No. 35 
™ U. S. Geol. Surv.i Bull- No. 696 PP- 
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species not yet reported from the type localities of the Paget Croup. 
In the earlier literature Newberry's interpretation of the Puget 
Group is likely to cause con fusion. He does not list only the plants 
from White's type localities under the name Puget Group but also 
applies that name to the Cretaceous deposits of the Straits of 
Georgia, This is not admissible. In addition he includes in hEs 
interpretation of die Puget Group, the beds at Bellingham Bay 
which may be of Eocene age. W. B. Clark 4 ® gave a brief discus¬ 
sion of the Puget Group in Eocene correlation papers in 1S91. In 
1897 a further discussion of the age of the Puget Group appeared 
in a paper by J. P. Kimball 41 which discussed the physiography 
of Washington. Kimball found marine "Tejon" beds of Eocene 
age at Brighton Beach, Lake Washington, and about five miles 
away from this locality he found the " Puget” beds lying at a steep 
angle and differing wholly in strike from the beds at Brighton Beach. 
He concludes that this indicates an unconformity and on that 
ground places the Puget Group in the Cretaceous, 

In the following year Willis ® published a report on the coal fields 
of Puget Sound in the 18th Ann. Kept. U + S, G, S. In this paper 
he examines Kimball's evidence and shows that it is unsafe to argue 
for an unconformity on structural grounds from outcrops five miles 
apart. He points out that the type of folding in the region is too 
irregular to admit of any conclusions as to the structural nature of a 
contact which is not exposed. Willis stated that the Puget Group 
is stratigraphically continuous with the marine Miocene, or Tejon. 
In this paper he divides the Puget Group into local formations, 
W illis states that the coal bearing rocks of Puget Sound have been 
designated the Puget Formation, citing C. A. White (LL S. G, S> 
Bull. 51), White however never used any other designation than 
"Puget Group/* But the term Group is inadmissible in strati¬ 
graphy since it already has a recognized meaning in Geology* It 
seems best to use the word Series here, W illis also states that an 
examination of the plants collected in 1893 and J896 front Green 
River, Washington, enabled Knowlton to report that the lower beds 
are Eocene, while the upper beds may be Miocene. 

* U. S, Surv., Bulk No. S3 (19*1). 

11 Amor, Gnat, VoL iq (11*97), PP- 304-3^- 

* U. S. Geot. Surv\, i&th Anti. Kepi., L 3 t. 3 (1S9S), pp, 3^436. 
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In 1899 the Tacoma folio of the U. S. Geol. Survey was issued 
by Bailey Willis and G. O. Smith. 13 In this paper the “ Puget 
Formation ” was subdivided locally into three formations: 


Burnett formation (Barren shales and sandstones) .,. 7,000 ft. 

WEIkeson formation (Sandstone).. . r.ooo ft. 

Carbonado formation (Thecoal-bearing beds). . 1*100-2 r OOO ft. 


The names Wjlkeson and Carbonado were first used by Willis in 
18S8 and therefore antedate the name " Puget Group,' 1 This makes 
it dear that the latter name applies to the series and not to any 
part of it. The name Burnett was first used in the Tacoma folio. 
It should be stated that the authors occasionally used the name 
South Prairie formation as the exact equivalent of the Burnett 
formation and in the same district. A note by F. H. Knowlton in 
this paper gives information in regard to the sitatigraphic ranges 
of ihe fossil plants. 

In 1912 Weaver** stated that the "Puget formation +t was com¬ 
posed exclusively of brackish water sediments with intercalated 
lava hows* and that it extends eastward into the Cascade mountains 
where it passes uncoufamiably beneath later Miocene and Pliocene 
lava flows. This formation was thought to be the brackish water 
equivalent of Lhe marine Tejon, 

In 1913 Arnold and Hannibal 45 referred the plant localities at 
the Carbonado and Wslkeson coal mines to the Olequa formation 
which they considered to belong to the Tejon series of the Middle 
Eocene. 

The stratigraphy and paleontology of the Puget series have 
never been worked out in any detail for the complete series. Never¬ 
theless both field geologists and teachers have used the name without 
discrimination for all plant bearing deposits of western Washington 
and southwestern British Columbia. It might appear that in the 
uncertain status of the formation the name should be abandoned 
altogether. However, it was a name properly proposed and in¬ 
tended to include what would now be called a series rather than a 
single formation. Inasmuch as most of White's fossils came from 

U. S. C«l Sun%, Folio No. 54 (1899). 

I+ Wash, Geol. Sumy. Bull, No* 15 (1912). p. 12-15. 

Amtr* Pkit. Soc. y Yok 52* No. 212 (1913). P- 5 fi- 
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ihe Wilkeson coalfield and as the succession of the strata were first 
made known there, that area may well be considered as the type 
locality. Furthermore stage it is plain that White used the name 
for the Eocene group of beds, the name should be restricted to the 
Eocene series if it appears that Miocene beds or Cretaceous beds 
ever have been included. It appears to the writers that the name 
“ Puget Group/' should be replaced by Puget Series and should be 
used for the entire Eocene series in the Wilkeson coalfield. At 
present it is unknown how much of the Eocene system is included 
in this series and therefore uncertain as to whether the name should 
cover all the Eocene of Washington. Therefore until proper corre¬ 
lation is made the name should not be used away from the type 
locality. Obviously the correlation cannot be made until the 
stratigraphy and paleontology of the type section are worked out 
in detail. 

Eocene i 


Washington. Oregon, California. East Coast Gulf. 


Chehahs 

Cowlitz- 

[Oletjua 

Jackson. 

Upper Tejom 

C resetn t Ara go- U m pq ua 

Megan 05- Claiborne. 

Bellingham 

M arti nez. M id way- 

Bay 

fin part). 

(in part) 


(continental) 



LOWER OLIGOCENE OF WASHINGTON. 

Arnold 44 mentioned Oligocene in Washington in 1906. At 
present there are four principal faunas represented in the Oligocene 
of southern Washington- The oldest of these is known only at 
Greece's ranch on the left bank of the Cowlitz River, one half mile 
below the village of Toledo, The fauna was discovered by Anderson 

* Bull. Ge&L Sm t Anur., Vol. 17 (1906). pp. 453,-454. See also U. 5 . Geek 
Surv. Prof. Paper No. 47 (1906), p. 15 ; JPjw* U. 5 , Nat Museum, No. 1617, VoL 
U (^S), PP- 3 fa- 3 * 7 ; Jour, GwL, VoL 17 (1909). P&* 
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and Martin, and was described in 1917 by Dickerson. 47 A few more 
species were added in 1918 by K. E. Van Winkle* 19 "So strati¬ 
graphy has been worked out in any detail. The more important 
species are: 


Ana xttuftifligtopndtta Dick, 
Asiatic perrin i Dick. 

Cardium lirtc&tnfnsis Weaver. 
Card tin mmri Dick. 

Cham a patijica Dick. 

Biptodanta datii Dick. 

Lima beUa Dick, 

Osirea tintdnensis Wtav* 
Faphia Jandesi Van Winkle. 
Psattlmtibia martini Dick. 

Saien lincolnensis WeftV* 
AtUttfrt parrum Pick, 
CanctfSaria landcsi Van Winkle, 
Cerifhiapsis fastcni Van Winkle, 


Conus ruckmanni Dick. 
Epitomum tvndoui Dali. 

Eutima darki Dick, 

Exilia wmeti Dick, 

Fasridaria gabbi Dick, 

Fits in us fpsteri Dick, 

Gakadea dull: Dick. 

Hem if us ui arn&tdi Dick, 

Liiterirul tiligocene Dick. 

Murcx rau^ni Dick. 

Fseudolica packdrdi Van Winkle. 
Seraphs andersoni Dick, 

Triforts martini Dick, 


This fauna is considered to represent the lowest Gligocene. 
CoTTimunity o! species with the later Oligocene formations shows 
its connection with them rather than with the Eocene, But the 
presence of certain Eocene genera, shows that if Gligocene, it is at 
least very old Oligoceoe, This fauna Is not at all closely related 
to the true Mobpopharus Imcal&ensis fauna. 

Presumably next younger than the Greece Ranch is the Barbatia 
mtrriaitii fauna described by Miss K. Van Winkle 11 in 1918, The 
correlation of this fauna is still uncertain. The fauna occurs in 
the Lower Porter beds of Porter and Oakville, and definitely under¬ 
lies the Upper Porter beds. It is therefore older than the Turritella 
p&rtercnsis zone of Weaver* and is believed to be older than the 
Lincoln beds also, but has no close correlatives. The faunal list* 
somewhat meager, is as follows: 


Arm {Barbatia) andernmi Van Winkle, 
Area (Barbatia) merriami Van Winkle, 
Moerocaltisla nrwcombei Van Winkle. 
Mytiius Van Winkle, 

Atman darki Van W inkle. 

.Jfiwaai dickersoni Van Winkle, 


Arm am tmkdlUnsis Van Winkle, 
Calyptraca fiiasa Gabb, 

Cyprata oaktritiensis Van Winkle* 
Ex-ilia Unc&ineHtis Weaver* 

Kassa nfutambti Mtnriam, 
Barnacle &p. 


lT Pw, Cal r Acad. 5 ri„ 41b Str.. Yol. 7 (19! 7 h PP- 137 “***■ 
14 Univ r Wash. Pub r Gc&L> Viol* 1, No, 3 (1918), pp, $1-92. 

41 Uww* Wash. Pub , VoL l P No, 3 [191s), pp. Sl-92. 
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The fauna of the zone and TnrrUdta 

portermsis zone was described by Weaver.* 0 The Lincoln horizon 
or Mohpopkorus iincohmtsis zone, was found at the mouth of 
Lincoln Creek along the banks of the ChebaUs River also On Porter 
Creek stratigraphicalLy below the Porter horizon or TurriSdla Per- 
icren&is zone. The fauna was published by Weaver in igi2 and 
additions have been made by other workers since that time, A 
partial Ust of characteristic species is as follows: 


CaliticaHixtti am Mi Weaver. 

Cardium Umatintnsis Weaver. 
Cardium fortnManum Arnold, 

Ckionc mthartcnsis Weaver. 
Cr&SSQ&Uii&i washingfmiana Weaver, 
Cr€ndla portcrcTiiis Weaver. 

Lida urtfsana Dickerson. 

Lida tNiskinfp»unsis Weaver. 
MacrocaHista pittsburgmsis DbJL 
Afaiietia thehalistusis Arnold. 

Mytilus zammamishtit&is Weaver, 
GstrtJi. Hucvfntniis Weaver* 

Ftirtope eslrdlanu Conrad. 

Piuiria daUi Weaver. 

Serrate gayi Arnold, 


$alm Ifn&lnensis Weaver* 

Bra£hyspkin£us d&rki Weaver* 
Drillia chfhaHseutis Weaver* 
Epil&nium wo$fiinpms*$is Weaver. 
Exiiia d&ktrs&ni Weaver, 

Fv&ns htcifti Arnold. 
llcmifnsus Uncoitunsis QIl &. Am. 
Zuno/iu cowUaends Weaver. 
MMpopk&rus Htuoincmis Weaver, 
Stnpstdura cregonends Dali, 
Siirtnla dUktrsoni Weaver, 

Turrit thur&larmms Weaver. 

A tar:* GjrfitfA2Aj Conrad. 


Many of these species also occur in the Porter horizon, so it is 
presumed that they are not widely separated in time. This fauna 
is believed to be the equivalent to the San Emigdio of California- 
In the upper beds at Porter; Weaver discovered another fauna. 
This he called the Turritdh porUrtnsis zone and supposed it to be 
slightly younger than the underlying Motapepkarus Untdnensis 
zone. The Porter fauna is to be correlated with the San Lorenzo of 
California- A partial list of the fauna is as follows: 


CoUomliisUi antaldi Weaver* 
Cardium forenzanitm Arnold. 
Crtfidfo porterensif Weaver. 
Maliciu t chchilliStnsis Arnold, 

A fa ret u flrfgcwewjij Connld. 

Fttlm -pttkkumi Gabb. 
Phatmdts acuiilintaius Conrad. 
Thruda traptwides Conrad. 
ThyaHra biseclo Conrad, 

ifl GttL Surv, Wash ., Bull. 
Vol. I, No, 1 tlQl 6 ) F pp. 4 - 6 : 
(1916!, pp. 22-52: Geoh Surv. 


Driltia chekaliwnds Weaver, 

Edhn Hncdnmds Weaver. 

Fmu* h&M Arnold. 

Turds packardi Weaver, 

Turris ihnrslmensis Weaver. 

TurriuUa pQttertfuis Weaver. 

A lurid Conrad. 

No. 15 (i983 } r pp. 15-16; Unm Wash. FuL 
; Prot m Calif. Aaui. Set., 41 h 5*r,, Vol. 6, Xu. 2 
Wash,* Bull. No. rj { 1916k p* i66-ifc&. 
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In 1913 Arnold and Hannibal 41 referred the beds In Washington 
to the San Lorenzo formation as follows: 

In Washington the congtonieraEes of the Cape Flattery section and eastward 
to Shroud Head; the sandstones and s-hales overly Eng the Oligocenc basalts and 
andesites south and west of Pori Townsend; the sandstones overlying the lower 
A&torta basalts west of Port Orchard Sound and forming the tower half of the 
Bainbrktge Island section of the Seattle Monocline: the shales overlying the basal 
Astoria basalts north and east of Oakville, Porter, and Elma: the lowest OLigocene 
exposed in the Lincoln Creek section; and a large part of the monocline pre¬ 
viously mentioned as occurring west of Win lock including the Wlnloek, Pe Ell, 
Holcomb. Skamokawa and upper Nasel River exposures are noteworthy. 

Arnold and Hannibal gave a faunal list from the San Lorenzo 
formation which was considered to be the lowest of the three forma¬ 
tions in ihe Astoria Series, The Mobpophonts lirurotnensis and 
Turrilella p&rlermsis zones of Weaver are in general the equivalent 
of the San Lorenzo formation of Arnold and Hannibal. Weaver &i 
in 1916 referred to the Oligocene zones, Mohpophortis Hncolnmsis 
zone, Tumtetla portzrmsi* zone, and Adla grtlysburgensis zone, to 
the Clallam formation. Weaver's Clallam formation appears to be 
identical with the Astoria Series as used by Arnold and Hannibal 
which included the San Lorenzo, Seattle and Twin River formations + 
This is not a correct use of the name Clallam formation, for if the 
name Clallam is to be used it shoutd be restricted to Miocene beds 
as referred to in 1913 by its founder. Until the W ashington forma¬ 
tions are better known Weaver thought it best not to apply Cali¬ 
fornia formation names to them. 

Dickerson u1 In 1917 gave a brief discussion of the OUgocene of 
southwestern Washington and described some new species from the 
MolopophoTus lineal nensis zone. 

The general features of the Oligocene of the Pacific Coast were 
discussed by Clark and Arnold u in an article published in 1918. 
The same year Clark * used the term San Lorenzo Series as the 
equivalent of the Astoria Series as used by Arnold and Hannibal, 
and as equivalent to Weaver s so-called Clallam formation. It 

* Prat, Arner PhiL S*C., YoL 52 ( 19 13h 579^5^ 

* jPfw, Calif. A tad, Stu 4th Sir., Vol, 6, No, 2 C1916). pp. =6-57, 

*■ Proc. Calif. Acad. Sci ., 4th Str. t Yol. G, No. & (1917)- PP- *57“! "0. 

h Bait. Gcal. Sac, Am*r. t VoL 29 1 191&). pp. JW-JoB. 

H Utm. Cat. Pub. Butt. Dept. GmL, Vol. II, No + 2 {ig*8J p p. 55. 
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seems best however, to use local formation names until the Wash¬ 
ington formations are better known, 

Blakeley Formation* 

In 1912 Weaver 54 named the beds at Restoration Point In 
Kitsap County opposite Seattle* Washington* the Blakeley forma¬ 
tion. These beds he stated consisted of about 8,000 feet of shales 
and alternating sandstones and shales which are overlain by about 
I tOOQ feet of non-fossil iferous conglomerate. Weaver also stated 
that the Blakeley beds are also exposed in part at Alki Point, 
Georgetown, the Newcastle Hills, Cathart* the Quimper Peninsula in 
Chehalis County and at various points along the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca, He also thought that a large part of what he called undif¬ 
ferentiated Lower Miocene of Cape Flatten' corresponded to the 
Blakeley. The Blakeley formation was considered as Lower Mio¬ 
cene in age. 

Arnold &T found what he considered as a probable Oligocene 
fauna on Bainbrsdge Island in 1906 and Dali * s in 1909 mentions 
Oligocene strata at Port Blakeley and Restoration Point opposite 
Seattle* The same year Reagan in his descriptions of the Clallam 
formation and of new species of moltusks, referred to the "Gettys¬ 
burg formation," and at another place to the “Gettysburg Series." 
In a note referring to the Clallam formation which was at that time 
considered 10 be Qligocene-Miocene in age, he states: 

Following Doctor Arnold, it is deemed best to use the abos'o term, as the 
separation qf the two members of the group will have to be made on paleonto¬ 
logical grounds, sand the writer does not feel that material enough has been 
collected to make that possible at the present time. 

Apparently Reagan did not intend to name a Gettysburg formation 
but merely referred to the rocks at that locality. For this reason 
the name Blakeley formation has been used in this paper. 

In 1913 Arnold and Hannibal s * in referring to the Blakeley 
formation state: 

H Wash. Geoh Suet. Bulb No. 15 (i(ji2), pp, 1&-1S. 

&T U« S. GeoL Survey, Prof. Paper No. 47 (1906). 

“ U. S, Geol. Survey, Prof. Paper No. 59 (1909), p r 11, 14. 

” Trans* fffiUK, Acad. Set., Vol. 22 (1909), p + 163’ 17$; 196. 

* A*>*r- PM. S<?c . 3 Vol. 5 2 (1913). PP^ 5&2-5S5’ 605, 
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Blakeley formation; this name seems Id be intended to cover all the Ollgo- 
erne-Lower Miocene deposits of the Puget Sound and north coast of Washington. 
The type-section on Eainbridge Island is [he exact equivalent of the Astoria Series 
as recognized by the writers. 

The Seattle and Twin River formations of Arnold and Hannibal's 
Astoria Series seem to be the equivalent of Weaver's Blakeley 
formation. The maximum thickness of the Seattle formation was 
found on Eainbridge and was about 3,000 to 4,000 feet in thickness. 
The Seattle formation was said to lie conformably upon the San 
Lorenzo beds at Gettysburg, Bain bridge Island, Lincoln Creek, 
Nasel River, Nehalem River, Yaquina River, and several other 
places. They stated that the most fossiliferous exposures of this 
formation were found in the upper beds of a low dipping monocline 
that extends from Restoration Point on Bainbridge Island across 
Admirality inlet to Alki Point, Georgetown, and Columbia City in 
Seattle and that they reappear east of Lake Washington near the 
mouth of Coal Creek below Newcastle. Also: 

Other exposures are to be found in Washington and on the north coast cast 
of Gettysburg and at the mouth of the Seklu River, in the uppermost OlEgooene 
beds pf the Lincoln Creek section, the beds untortfomiablc beneath the Monterey 
sandstone south of ELma on Dclazint Creek, the tow r er Nasel river and llwaco 
sections, and the bluffs at Grays River, in Oregon the Astoria section, the beds 
at Nehalcrn Harbor, arid those about I he head of \aqulna Bay are contem- 
pora neons. 

These beds were referred to the Seattle formation and the fauna 
was thought not to be as tropical as in the San Lorenzo formation. 
The Twin River formation was thought to lie conformably above the 
Seattle beds between Port Crescent and Py&ht River on the north 
coast of Washington and extending about 3 miles east of twin 
River nearly to Pysht Bay where it is faulted against the Monterey 
Miocene. These beds were thought to be about 2,000 feet thick 
and were composed of clay-shales and interbedded with occasional 
thin beds of sandstone. The fauna was considered to be of a 
boreal type and the formation was named from the locality at 
which the best collecting was found. 

In 1916 Weaver 01 stated that the Blakeley horizon or the beds 
containing the Acita gctty$burgends zone was 8,900 feet thick. He 
stated that the type section is in the strata which outcrop at the 

■ L Pw, Calif. Acad . &!., 4tb Sei\ Vd. 6, No. 2 {1916k p. 30, 
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entrance to the Bremerton Navy Yard and that excellent exposures 
occur at the south end of Bainbrtdge Island and on the opposite 
shore to the south. The lowest strata he stated are exposed at 
Orchard Point and the highest on the north shores of Blakeley 
Harbor. Weaver considered these bads to be of Upper Oligocene 
age. In a later paper the same year Weaver ^ practically followed 
the former one but also stated that a study of the fauna of the type 
localities of die Seattle and Twin River localities of Arnold and 
Hannibal do not indicate sufficient ground for making a separation 
between the two beds. He also stated that detailed mapping shows 
that the Seattle and Twin River strata occur on I he east and west 
limbs of a syncline and fie was of the opinion that the two formations 
are identical. Weaver did not desire to use the term San Lorenzo 
for the Washington Oligocene because the faunas are not well 
enough known: he preferred to use local names and make direct 
correlations later. In a later paper Weaverfollowed practically 
the same conclusions as in the two former papers. 

In 1918 K. Van Winkle 14 mentioned the Acik getlysburgertsis 
beds and considered them as Upper Oligocene in age. She suggested 
that the upper part of the Porter horizon be correlated with the 
lower part of the Acik geUysbttrgtnsis zone. 

In 1923 Clark and Arnold ^considered the Blakeley horizon or 
At:Ha getiysburgmsis zone as Lower Miocene or Upper Oligocene 
in age. 

Characteristic species found in the Acik g0y$burgensi$ 2one 
according to Weaver are: 


Cfiione ittpertirm Con. 

Murcia or tgmenris Con. 

JWflJa t/kiTij) Rcttysburgcnm Reagan. 
Panvpe gexmsa Con, 

Phazaidts acvtiKneaUu Con. 

Sokmyo I'tttlrkasa Con. 

Spisula idbariu Con. 

TtUiitQ ort&tntsnsiz Con. 


Thrtuia traptzridea Con. 
Thyasim biiefla Con. 

Crtpiduia pracrupta Con, 
Euddium pefrosttm Con. 
Mwpleiom indurate Con. 
Turckiila wshinglonitina Da II. 
Tsirriiclla btakeltytnsU Wvr. 


A study of the Acikt gcUysburgcnsis fauna shows that it is 
older than the Monterey-Temhlor, Middle Miocene of California 

E Proc, Calif. Acad. Sca M 4th Ser.. Vol. No, a £191^)1 PP j 44 _ Sn. 

4i Wash. GwL Survey, Bull. No. S3 (l^l6), pp- 168-169. 
u Unm. of IVbjJi. Pub. GeoL t Vol. 1, No. ? IJ*>i-B'l h p. ^8. 

“ L 7 kip p a/ Cd. Pub, Bull. Depl, GwL, Vol, 14, No. 5 {1923}. p + <35- 
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but certain features are somewhat similar While later studies 
may show' the Blakeley beds to be younger they are at present 
considered to be of Upper Oligoeene age. 

The Tunnel Point Bros. 

In 1S98 Dali** referred to the beds which occur at and southwest 
of Tunnel Point, Coos Bay, Oregon, as "The Tunnel Point Beds*'* 
Dali stated that these beds were composed of about i,.zoo feet of 
shale and sandstone and that they contain a very’ sparse fauna. 
He also stated that the Tunnel Point Beds were apparently con¬ 
formable upon the Eocene beds but were unconformably overlain 
by the Empire Miocene beds. The faunal aspect of the Tunnel 
Point beds suggested Oligoeene age to Dali. 

In 1909 Dali* 1 mentioned the Tunnel Point Beds in Prof. 
Paper 59. In this paper he stated that the Tunnel Point Beds 
were about 800 feet thick and that the small fauna found was the 
same as could be found at Restoration Point on Puget Sound and in 
the . 4 /wria bed at Astoria. Dali found that the Tunnel Point beds 
were faulted and contorted and dip about 6o e to to the east. 
He stated in this paper that there was some evidence of a fault 
between the Eocene and Oligoeene but no fault was observed. He 
stated that an unconformity occurred immediately east of the 
ravine called Gold washer’s Gully, between the Empire and the 
Oligoeene. He stated that there is considerable arenaceous shale 
which contains foraminifera. He also found J/oreia oregoneiisis 
Conrad. Nucitia conradi Meek, Saxidvmus alf. giganteas Deshayes- 

In 1913 Arnold and Hannibal ,s discussed Lhe Tunnel Point 
beds. They' state that the foraniiniferal shales which conformably 
underlie the Tunnel Point Beds contain a characteristic San Lorenzo 
fauna and that 

The port ion of the Tunnel Point beds which are adjacent to the “ foraniiniferal 
shales" represent a sandstone phase of the San Loren* 0 . 

They thought that the greater port of the type section of the Tunnel 
Point beds from which Dali gave faunal lists was really Empire 

“ If. S. Geoi. Survey, ifilh Ann, Rept., Pt. 3 (189S), p. 34 «- 

« U, S- Geot. Survey, Prof, Paper No. 59 (1909), pp, 14 - 15 . 

“ Pr 6 c. A met. Phil. See., Vol. s* (*9*3). PP 6oj-*°3- 
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and had been separated from other Empire beds by faulting. They 
also stated that an angular unconformity can be found which is 
marked by Phdas borings at the type section of the Tunnel Point 
beds, and this separates the Oligocene from the Miocene, 

In 1922 Howe H mentions the Tunnel Point beds in his discus¬ 
sion of the Empire beds- He was of the opinion that the Phoi ns 
borings mark a contact between the Upper Oligocene Acila gettys- 
burgensis zone and the Lower Oligocene with Acila shumardi, He 
also thought that there might be a fault at Goldwasher's gully. 

The Oligocene of Northwestern Oregon and Willamette 

Valley. 

in tS 0 Oilier 79 in a paper on northwestern Oregon stated 
that fossils found at Pittsburg and on the N’ehalem River were 
assigned to the Oligocene by Dali. The rocks were sandstones 
and shales* Particles of pumice were often found in the sandstones. 
Fossils listed by Diller which had been identified by Dali are: 
Caliisla , Diplodonta, Leda, Matoma, Mactra. Mya practiset Gould. 
jVufidfl irmicato, Soltti poroUelus Gabb, 7 eUintt, Cyltchm i. ImhoHo, 
Motopophorus, Necerila saxea Conrad (?), Dentaiium. 't’he fossils 
usually occurred in concretions according to Diller. One mile 
beyond Veronia up the Xehalem River, Pentacrinus and Periptoma 
were also found. At Wilson's Bluff in beds a few hundred feet 
thick he found Leda, iVnct do truncoto Gabb, Pecltn peckhattti Gabb, 
Teilina. Cyhchna, Dotium petrosum Conrad, Scaphander, Dentalium. 
Diller also reported Oligocene as occurring at Tillamook and at 
Short Beach in Clatsop County. Other places where fossils were 
found and assigned to the Oligocene by Dali were, Scapoose, 
Clatskanie and Nehalem in Columbia County. Diller also men¬ 
tions that Oligocene occurs 8 miles northeast of Dallas in Polk 
County and at BIcHJgett in Benton County. 

In 1898 Dali 11 referred the Aturia zone at Astoria to the Oligo¬ 
cene. In 1903 Dali ™ described Macrocallista piltsburgcnsis from 
the Pittsburg Bluffs which had been collected by Diller and in this 

** L’mv, Cal. Pub. Bull. Dept. Geol., Val. 14. 3 PP- *9^0- 

»U. s, CmI- SurV„ 17th Ann. Kept,, Pt. I (1895-1*96), pp. 456-437- 
fL u. S. CeoL Surv.. 18th Ann. Kept., Pt. 3 (l^J. opp«iTt p. 3J4. 

» Il u*. Free Inst. S(i„ VoL 3 (1903), p, ISJJ. 
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paper Dali gives the age as Eocene. In ProL Paper 59 Dali iZ in 
1909 described Mofapaphorus gabbi from Pittsburg and again gave 
the age as Eocene. In this paper Dali states that Oligocene occurs 
at Astoria. In 1913 Arnold and Hannibal 71 were also of the 
opinion that Oligocene existed at Astoria. Other places at which 
San Lorenzo bed? occur according to Arnold and Hannibal are: 

[n Oregon the Astoria shales south of the Columbia River at Clatskanie, 
Scapoose. the upper Nehalerii Valley, and West Dairy Creek, isolated exposures 
about the border® of the Willamette Valley at SE|vcrtDn r McCoy, and overlying 
Hie Eocene basalts at Eurltlc and Springfield F the Iowhi beds of the westward 
dipping monocline between Blodgett and Xeft'pQrt, and the steeply dipping 
section exposed in the scaqliffs south of the entrance to Coos Bay between Basen- 
dorfs (Miner's Flat) and Tunnel Point should be regarded as contemporaneous. 
The so-called Pliocene of the Yalta its River belongs also to this horizon. 

These beds were considered to belong to ihe San Lorenzo* the 
lowest formation of their Astoria Series. In 1914 Washbtime Jj 
who made a reconnaissance of northwestern Oregon, was also of 
the opinion that Oligocene occurred at Astoria below the Miocene. 
He a]so thought that Oligocene occurred at Tillamook where Dr. 
Condon of the University of Oregon had found Atnria angustata . 
Washburne also mentioned Oligocene as occurring at other scattered 
points in northwestern Oregon- The fossil determinations were 
made by Dali and the Pittsburg beds were assigned to the Eocene. 
The beds at Eugene were assigned to the Miocene. The flora 
found near Eugene was sent to Kuowlton who thought the flora 
to be the same as found in the Bridge Creek flora in the upper 
Clamo* Eocene, in eastern Oregon. A study of the Bridge Creek 
flora has been made by Chaney :g and it has been assigned to the 
Oligocene. The beds at Eugene appear to be probably of lower 
Oligocene age. In 1914 Anderson and Martin 77 described some new 
species from northwestern Oregon. From Pittsburg Blur Is on 
Xehulem River and from near Clatskanie, Oregon r they found 
c&htmbi&iiuwi Anderson sSt Martin, J I&cr&C&lli$t& pitis* 
burgmsis Dali, Mohp*pk&nt$ gahbi Dali and Nncuia shumardi Dali. 

U. 5 , Grot Sun., Prof, Paper No. 59 Up). P* 45 - 
■* Fr 0 c, Amrr. Phii. Sec., Vol, 5 J tWj)- P’ 5 ^ 

™ V. S, Gad. Surv.p Bull. 590 (1914J. 

- 4 i»?<rr P Jopr* Sci. f Vot. (1924 h P- 1^8. 

- Pm. CaJ\ Acad. 3 a .. 41 h Ser. + Vol. 4 (1914^. P- 5 ®. 73 , 74 - 7 ^ 
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From IO miles northwest of Scapoose: Agasama acuminatum Ander¬ 
son & Martin, Diplodanta parilis Conrad, Nucula conradi Dai I, 
Tillina oregmensis Conrad, A gamma oregoncnse Anderson & Martin. 
Near Clatskanie Malopopkarm daUi Anderson & Martin. These 
localities were considered as questionably Oligocene or lower 
Miocene by Anderson and Martin. In 1915 Clark 74 considered 
the Pittsburg fauna to be Oligocene and gave a faunal list which 
included the following species; Lcda imprcssa Conr. p Macrocatiisla 
pittsburgmsis Dali, Nucula sltunmrdi Dal] T Pa nope cstrdlana 
Conr., Pkacoidcs acut-ilineaUis Conr. t Spisula mmoncmis Packard* 
Solen curias Conr,, Solen n.sp. a IT parallel as Gabb t TelHna oreganen- 
sis Conr., Thracia condoni Dali, Agasoma gravid urn Gabb, Ancilla 
fishii Gabb, Calyptraea excentrka Gabb, Ftisus fsccoxi Arnold, 
Hemifmus washingtaniava Weaver, Molapopharus gabbi Dall t 
Gaieodea aff. tuberculata Gabb, Natka oregmensis Dall+ Xatka 
redusiana Petit, Turritdla porteremis Weaver. In )9l8 Clark 78 
in a paper dealing with the San Lorenzo of California, discussed the 
beds at Astoria and at other points in northwestern Oregon. He 
was of the opinion that no Oligocene was apparent at Astoria, but 
considered the beds at Pittsburg Bluffs to be of Oligocene age. 

In 1920 Harrison and Eaton h4J in an oil report on western Oregon* 
divide the Oligocene between Toledo and Newport into three 
formations. The lowest formation they recognise is the Toledo 
and they state that the type section Is 3 miles south of Toledo* 
Oregon and is the lowest Oligocene in that vicinity * The formation 
is 2*300 feet thick and Is composed of tuffaceous sandstones and 
shales and is unfossiliferous. This formation according to Harrison 
and Eaton may be Eocene in pari. Overlying the Toledo is the 
Yaqtiina formation which is 2,300 feet in thickness. The lower 
1,000 feet is made up of coarse-grained, buff-colored sandstones 
interbedded with carbonaceous shales Some thin scams of coal 
occur in the shales. The upper part of the formation is composed 
of micaceous, gray stand stone which is heavy bedded and fussi lifer- 
ous. This formation according to Harrison and Eaton extends 
to the town of Yaquina* The fossils cited are: Arila Y Thracia, 

:i UniVr Cal. Puh, Bull, DepL Vol. 9 (1915k P- 18- 

11 Univ r Cal m Pub r BuII r Vflf II {1918}, p. 56. 

iQ Qrc%t>n Bureau Mint* and (kaL r Vol. 3. No. i (1920), pp. 6-7, 12-13, 29-30* 
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Aiuria angustata, Phacoides, Spisttla. Above the Yaquina, is the 
formation called the Acila shales* It is so named due to the 
numerous Acila shitmardi found in the shales. The thickness of 
the Acib shales is 2.too feet. Fish scales are found in the shales. 
Fossils listed are: Acila shumardi, Acila gettysburgcnsis, A go soma 
gravid urn, Fish scales. The shales are dense, dark-gray and very 
fine grained. According to Harrison and Eaton they include the 
Astoria shales in part. The Acila shales are correlated by them 
with the San Lorenzo of California. These shales are found in the 
vicinity of Tillamook, Astoria, Clatskanie, Buxton and Will ami na. 
At least a part of the Astoria beds have been shown by other 
workers to be Miocene of Monterey-Temblor age. The thickness 
of the Oligocene according to Harrison and Eaton in the Toledo- 
Newport section is about 7.000 feet. 

In an unpublished thesis ill 1922 Howe S1 in his discussion of the 
Miocene mentions the Oligocene in northwestern Oregon. He was 
of the opinion that no Oligocene is present at Astoria* He also 
states that angular unconformities occur between the Miocene 
sandstone and upper Oligocene shales at mile south of Yaquina 
head and at Jump Off Joe rock. He also stated that 8 mites south 
of Yaquina Bay the Acila shales seen between Newport and Yaquina 
are absent as an unconformity occurs at that place. He suggested 
that faulting may have had some part in this disappearance but 
he sarv no evidence of faults which would account for ii. Hoisc 
apparent I v accepted Harrison and Luton s divisions of the Oligo¬ 
cene. He listed a few fossils from the different divisions. From 
the Toledo or Lower Oligocene he lists: Acila shitmardi, Macro- 
coilista pittsburgensis Dali, Tkracia condoni Dali. Perse, etc. From 
the Yaquina formation he lists: Metis rostellites, i hyasira hiseeta, 
Crcpidula n.sp., etc. At another locality in the same formation he 
lists: Area n. sp., Macrocallista n.sp., Phatoides cf. aculilineatus. 
spisula cf. ramonensis, CanceBaria n.sp. From the Acila shales he 
lists: “Aciia ,t cf. »tula Clark. Eitdolium peirOSttm Dali. Spirotropis 
waskingtoniana Weaver. At another locality Metis rostellites, Pha- 
coides cf. aculilineatus, Solemya n.sp., T hyasira bisetta, A go soma cf. 
acuminatum, Crepidula n.sp. 

« Unpublished iliefb, LcUmd Stanford junior University (19^). PP* 4 I- 4 3 - 
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The aspect of the faunal list from the Adla shales suggests that 
it is a mixture of northern and southern forms. 

It appears that undoubted Oligocene exists at Pittsburg Bluffs 
on the Xehalem River p and probably also near Scappocse r Clatskanie 
and Toledo, These appear to be of Lower Oligocene age and pos¬ 
sibly the equivalent of the horizon at San Emigdio canyon of Cali¬ 
fornia. The fauna! assemblage of the beds at Eugene suggests 
that they may possibly be of Lower Oligocene age. 

Some of the fossils occurring there are: 


Diptodonla pmlis Conrad. 
Marcia oregavmsts Conrad, 
Niuvlct {Adla) cmrodi Meek. 
Ph^caides ocvtilirualus Conrad. 
Soteu curi us Conrad. 

Spisula aiboria Conrad. 

TelUna aragono Dali 
Tell inn eregonensis Dull? 
Tetiina eugenica Dali. 

Thyasira biseda Conrad. 

Ftfwjw parapodtflm Dali. 

Yeidta tendon i Dali. 


Yeldia aregana Dali. 

Agasema ceiumbfanum Anderson & 
Martin. 

Agssoma gravid um Gahb. 

Cmpidvla vttgana DaB. 

E pi ton ium (.4 re to scale) tendoni Da EL 
Epi ionium (Ardoscala) mgexcnsG DalL 
Fkm modulus Conrad. 

Futinus ofegtmensis Conrad. 

Naiim ortgonensis Conrad? 

Trotkita inemala Gabh, 


Flora from near Eugene listed by Knowkon in Washburne T s 
report: 


Cirmamemum, 

Fit vs. 

Lauras, 

LastrtJH [Goiiiopferh} fischtri Hocr. 
Jugtans. 


Popxdus saddathi Beer. 
purring simplex Nby. 
Mus, 

StefcvUa. 

H P «nfwo/d«, 


Washington, 


Oligocene. 

Oregon. 


California. 


Blakeley, Astoria? 

(Lower part) 

Porter Tunnel Point San Lorenzo, 

(in pan) 


Lincoln Pittsburg Bluffs, San Emigdio, 


Greece Ranch. 
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Sooke Formation. 

The Sooke formation occurs at a number of points along the 
southwestern shore of Vancouver Island. The type section of the 
Sooke appears to be found between Muir and Kirby Creeks a few 
miles west of Sooke harbor along the beach. These beds dip 
toward the ocean from an angle of 5 * to lo*- Sooke beds lie 

unconformably upon old vokartics which are of questionable Jurassic 
age and are known as the Metehosin Series. In most localities the 
Sooke formation has a few feet of conglomerate at the base and the 
remainder of the formation consists mainly of sandstone and a few 
interbedded conglomerates. Prilling near Kirby has shown the 
Sooke sediments to be over i,6oo feet in thickness. 

The rocks from the Sooke locality were first described by Rich¬ 
ardson * in 1876-1877. In 189? Dali and Harris 43 considered the 
Sooke beds to be Neocene in age. In 1869 Merriam M published a 
faunal list from the Sooke formation and gave a discussion of the 
probable age from a collection made by C. F. Ncwcombe. Memant 
thought that the Sooke beds were Middle Neocene in age. In 
1897 Merriam s published descriptions of some new' species from 
the Tertiary of Vancouver Island. In 1898 Pall ** also correlated 
the Sooke with the Miocene and stated that the Sooke was prob¬ 
ably later than the Empire or the Astoria Miocene," In 1S99 
Merriam * r gaxe a checklist of the Sooke fauna and republished 
and figured the Sooke species. Arnold ■* probably following Mer¬ 
riam, referred the Sooke to the Upper Miocene, 

In 1912 Clapp '* discussed the Sooke formation as to its age 
and correlation, Clapp thought that the beds at Carman ah Point 
were the equivalent of the series of Tertiary' sediments exposed along 
the south shores of the Straits of San Juan de I'uca. I his series 


« Can. Reprs. of Explorations anti Surveys (1 *576-1877). pp, 160-152. 

“ Ll. S. Geo!. Sun-,. Bull, No- 64 U8g*l, p. 230. 
m t'nir. Cal. 7 ^ 5 , Bull. Dept. Geol., Vol. 2. No. 3, pp. 101-toS, 

« Nautilus, Vol. 11, No. 6 11897), pp. t^S- 

* 13 . S. Geol, 5 urv„ (Sill Ann, Rcpt., Pt. 2 (1898), p. 33 ®. 

,T Free. Calif, Atad. Sci., 3d Ser.. Vol. 1, No. 6 U8991- PP- 
“ U. S. Geol. Surv,, Prof. Paper No, 47 U**), p. 10; -four. Ceal„ Vol. 17 


11909), opposite p. 535. 

>• Can. Dept. Mines, Geol, Surv, 


Brunch. Mem. 13 (1912), pp, I4O-141. 
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was a part of the so-called Clallam formation of Arnold. In 1913 
Arnold and Hannibal M placed the Sooke in the Lower Gligocene> 
They gave a faunal list from the Sooke beds* In 1917 C. H, Clapp 51 
published a paper discussing the Sooke in which the Paleontology 
had been prepared by Weaver. According to Weaver Lhe Sooke is 
to be correlated with the Clallam Series which occurs on the south 
shore of the Straits of Juan de Fuca. 

In 1918 Clark and Arnold K referred the Sooke to the Lower 
OHgoeene, In 1923 Clark and Arnold M considered the Sooke to be 
Upper Oligoeene or Lower Miocene in age* They correlated it as 
being the equivalent of the Blakeley formation or A ala getiys- 
hurgmsis ione of Weaver* According to them typical Blakeley and 
Sooke faunas interfinger near Carmanah Point. The recent aspect 
of the Sooke fauna in comparison with the fauna of the adjacent 
water in that region at the present time is noteworthy as has been 
pointed out by other workers. 

A partial list of species from the Sooke formation is: 


,4 ntig&nn Turtwwtrmsix Mariam. 
Cvrdium swkense Clk, & Am, 

Cyrtne sooktnsts Clk, & Am, 
GSycimms tancomrcrensis Llfcu & Am. 
Modiolus s&okeHsis Ok* & Am. 
MytiitiS mtithrjL'scmi Qabk 
Ostrea sookenxis Clk, Sc Am, 

Pttlm Columbianam Clk. Sc Am. 
Saxid&mus ncwcombei Meniam. 
Tttiirui Conrad. 

Zirfam sp. 

Actndea hanwbali Clk, Sc Arn, 
Agaiama acuminatum And. Ik Mart. 
Ancillu fishi Gabb. 

Antipiuncs muiremis Cik. & Am. 
Culyplraca scmktnsis Clk. & Arn. 
Certthidea mm&mba Clk. & Am. 


Crepiduia sookensis Clk. & Am. 
Eudoiium sp. 

Fusus kannibali Cik. & Am. 
Gt>uiobaSTs setekenifs Clk. & Am, 
LiitOrina stiokensu Clk, Sc Am, 
Motapopkorus newcombri Mariam. 
Rapana ptrrim Clk. El Am. 
Searfesia brannerl Clk. & Am, 

Ttrvbmlalia transversa Sower by, 
Sidtrusirca wmtomrrfwh Vaughan. 
ScuteHa ncwcombei Kew. 

Jki&fiMf. 

Desm&styhv s&okensis Cornell. 


There are reason^ for considering the possibility of Lower Mio¬ 
cene age for the Sooke fauna. While there are many Oligoeene 


™Prot r Amur. Phil. 5 oc„ Vol. 5? (1913), PP- 57 S“S 7 ^- 
11 Can. Dept, Mines and Ged. p Ser, Sc> (1917). pp, 339-339. 

" Bull. GwL Sot. Amtr ni Vol, 39 (191H}, p, 304, 
u ^«iV, CcL Pub, Bull. Bept r Grol rr Vol 14 (1933 % pp. 125-13;. 
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features there are also a few strong Miocene affinities. In California 
the corals belonging to the genus Siderastrea are unknown before 
the Miocene. This genus appears to have come from the Carib¬ 
bean at the dose of the Gligocene along with other Caribbean 
forms, as shown by J. P. Smith ^to be the case with Lyrapecten. 
Rapana is an oriental form and is also common in the Lower Miocene 
of California. Furthermore the type of Scttidlu found in the Lower 
Miocene of California is similar to those found in the Sooke. 
It is possible that the Sooke may represent a horizon comparable to 
the Yaqueros of California and younger than uppermost Oligocene. 

The Astoria Beds, 

In 1848 the first fossils from the West Coast were described by 
Conrad,* 1 these had been collected at Astoria by J, K. Townsend, 
No age was assigned to the fossils at that time. The next year 
Conrad * assigned those shells to the Miocene when he described 
another collection from Astoria made by Dana of the Wilkes 
Exploring Expedition, Dana * T also gave a brief description of the 
rocks at Astoria and mentioned the presence of many sandstone 
dikes. Later Conrad BS thought that the Astoria beds were of Eocene 
age because of the presence of the genus Aturia. He considered 
Aturia t&csnc of Shark River Eocene of New Jersey 10 be the same as 
A. angtistala which he had described from Astoria. They are dif¬ 
ferent species as was later recognized- Newberry w questioned the 
age determination of the Astoria beds and White m thought it proba¬ 
ble that both Chico-Tejon and Miocene were present at Astoria - 
Condon first used the term Astoria Shales bui this was first pub¬ 
lished by Cope 1 * 1 from Condones unpublished notes. He states: 

. . . the unpublished nates of Prof. Condon, former]y State Geologist, state 
that the backbone of the Cckisi Racist consists of argillaceous shales, which contain 
invertebrate and vertebrate Fo^Ie, frequently in concretions. Some of the Latter 

M Pmc. Calif r Acad. ScL y 4th Ser., VoL 9 (lyigj, p^ 161. 

14 Amtr. Jour. Set., id Ser., Vol. 5 (1848), PP- 43^433- 
H L\. S. Exploring Expedition, Vol, 10 (1849 K appen. pp. 1836-1842. 

** U, S. Exploring Expedition, Vbt. 10 (1849L pp, 634-633, 

“ Amcr. Jour. Co* *A P VoL 1 (.1856), p, 150. 

" Pat R. R. Repts,, Vol. 6, Pt. 2 (183;), p, 23, 

1W U. S. Gcol. Surv, Bull. No. 51 (1889), p. 31, 
m Attter , Kat. f Vo!. 1 4 (l88o) h p. 457. 
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are Physoclostous fishes with strongly ctenoid H^Ire. To shi? fonnatkto 4 Dr. 
Condon gives ihe name of Astoria Shale j. Above this is an extensive Tertiary 
depodt rich in MolLuica, which is usually interrupted by the central elevations 
of the mount a in axis. Pros. Condon refers this to an Upper Miocene age under 
t he name of the Soien beds. 

In 1892 Dali ]M referred 10 the lower portion of the series as 
the A tuna beds and considered them to be Eocene. He used the 
name Astoria Group to include sandstones and shales but not the 
Aturia beds which he thought were Eocene in age and constituted 
the lower part of the Series. Later Hiller |ft? mentions that Oligo- 
cene had been recognised by Dali at Astoria but he gave no reason 
for such recognition. Thus Astoria became the type section for 
the OHgocene of the West Coast. In 1898 Dali 104 in a correlation 
table referred the Astoria shale to the Oligocene and the Astoria 
sandstone to the Miocene. In 1909 Dali 10:1 published an important 
paper entitled 'The Miocene of Coos Bay and Astoria/' In this 
paper he gave an excellent review' of the earlier literature, and 
described some new species. Several of the species listed from 
Astoria were thought to be of OHgocene age t but the localities 
from which they came were not definite. In 1913 Arnold and 
Hannibal published an important paper in which they propose to 
use the name “Astoria Series/ 1 for the entire Ohgocene sequence of 
the northwest. Under this Series they included the Sail Lorenzo* 
Seattle and Twin River formations Hannibal visited Prof. 
Condon s collection at the University of Oregon. Arnold and 
Hannibal were of the opinion that the Astoria Shales mentioned by 
Dr. Condon were included in the San Lorenzo and Seattle formations 
of their Astoria Series. In regard to the Solen beds, Aturia bed 
and Astoria sandstone they state: 

The mi S vIck beds" evidently comprised three thing?, the? Empires sandstone 
of 1 be Coos Bay district w ith Solen stearins Gld., the sandstones with Svkn rurtus 
Conr. a t the foot of 19th St reet at Astoria, u aeon Forma ble on the Astoria Series 
and from the accompanying fauna evidently Mwit#nj t and the basal San Lorenzo 
luffs at Smith's quarry near Eugene with Solen curlus Conr. 

The Aturia bed at Astoria lies in the Seattle formation, 

,K U. S. Geol. Surv M Bull. No. 84 (1892), p. 534 , 

103 U. S. GeoL Surv., 17th Ann. Kept., Pt, i C1 p. 224. 

m U. S. Geol. Surv, t lBth Ann. Kept., Pi- 2 1; 1 fck>B ) _ opposite p + 334; p B 34a. 

U, S, Geol. Surv., Prof. Paper Xo. 59 (1909). 

“* Prw, A mcr. PhiL S® C, F Vol. 55 (1913), pp* 57^-5fi4i 602-603. 
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The ierm JL Astoria sandstone' 1 appears to Haire been intended to cover 
Condon's Sotei t Reds at Astoria as well as the sandstones intercalated with the 
Astoria shales in the sleep bluffs behind the Lawn. 

Arnold and Hannibal recognized both Oligocene and Miocene 
at Astoria. They considered the lower beds to belong to the 
Seattle formation of Oligocene age while the upper beds were con¬ 
sidered to be of Monterey Middle Miocene age. 

Washburns 107 in 1914 recognized both Oligocene and Miocene 
at Astoria following the determination of the fossils by Dali. The 
lower 400 feet or less of the Astoria beds were considered by Wash¬ 
burn e to be Oligocene while the upper i ,000 feet or less he considered 
as of Miocene age. He suggested it might be of Lower Miocene age. 

In 1918 Clark, 1 " 5 ’ upon visiting the type section at Astoria was 
of the opinion that the upper sandstones were apparently Lower 
Miocene in age. He found no fossils in the black shales considered 
to he Oligocene in age by many* writers, which occur below- the 
fossil if erous sandstones. (. lark thought it best not to use the term 
Astoria as a general name for the marine Oligocene of the west 
coast. He extended the name Sun Lorenzo Series to include all the 
marine Oligocene of Oregon, V\ ashington and British ( olumbia. 
This term he considered to be synonymous w’Eth the term “Astoria 
Series" as used by Arnold and Hannibal and including the marine 
Oligocene of Washington referred to the Clallam formation by 
Weaver. Arnold and Hannibal's term is not used and Clark’s 
extension of the San Lorenzo, a California formation name to the 
northwest does not seem advisable until the formations of the 
northwest an? better known. 

Recently Howe lM investigated the Astoria locality and slates 
that the two standstones present, one underlying the Astoria 
shales and one overlying the shales have been confused by* several 
writers. Howe states that by careful mapping the beds containing 
Aturia and the places from which Dali lists his fossils are Middle 
Miocene of Monterey -Temblor age and not Oligocene as thought by 
Dali. The sediments which make up the Astoria peninsula accord¬ 
ing to Howe are a portion of the south limb of a bent and some- 

1(7 U. S. Oct Sun-,, Bull. No. 590 UV-lb P- '5' 

im u„if m Cal. Pub. Bull. Dtp. &»L Vo]. II, No. 2 (1918), p. 55 - 

'•* Unpublished thesis, Ldand Stanford Junior University (1922). 
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Aitoda 

Sand¬ 

stone. 

Astoria 
Shale . i 

Lincoln 

County 

Miocar. 

Monterey 

Miocene. 

Clallam. 

Ana d-crmcta Conrad. 

X 


X 

X 

X 

Diplodania paritis Conrad ... 

X 



X 

X 

.l/dforitna antata Conrad. 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Martin GngQKensis Conrad. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

\fodidMS ntim Conrad . 

X 


X 


X 

jYiurido i.lrrfoj ecwadi ... 

X 


X 

X 

X 

Xuctila (A#i) ttttyiburg'rnjh Reajcan . 


X 




Panape gewrosa GouEd.. 

X 


X 

X 


Prtt<* ptckhttmi Gabb. 


X 


X 


Pee!** prQptiitdus Conrad . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Petit* siQxfprdrnfi-f Arnold- 


X 


X 


Fk'Jiosdti {tcitlilineaistS Conrad 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

J^ej^n furiui Conrad.... 

X 


X 

X 

X 

albaria Conrad ***>.+,. -„. 

X 


X 

X 

X 

TeUirw Conrad -,.. 

X 


X 

X 

X 

Throcte trapfzeidr-5 Conrad , -.. r , - 

X 

X 


X 

X 

Thyostra UstcSa Conrad ,1........ 


X 


X 

X 

VtHtficordia ra Conrad . 

X 


X 

X 

X 

rfflW wif/Tfl D-aLL. .. 

X 


X 



lohJrs imprest* Conrad ..... 

X 


X 

? 

X 

A gamma anganemiF Conrad .- • - 

X 


X 

X 

X 

ArfiCflMiccixum dilltti And. .v Mar.. . 

X 


X 



Biilkylamd Ci.-nJoHilnit And. & Mar, . • . 



X 

X 


Canctllari* trrrtOKtmsis Cynrad . 

X 


X 

X 


Calyptrata iunrnuia Gabb . 

X 


X 

X 


Crtpidula praerupta Conrad .» ., -. 

X 


X 

X 

X 

Dniiid itmhlonnsis And. & Mar. 

X 



X 


EiidvliKm ptirepum Conrad . .... 

X 


X 



Ftens Conrad . 

X 


X 

X 


Miapltio no indurate Conrad .- - - - 

X 


X 



iVdJiJd andmoni Weaver .. ■ ■ 

X 


X 


X 

Xatiea luriuiiaHa Petit ... 

X 


X 

X 


TTOphan ktTM&uis Anderson . 



X 

X 


TrQph&fycGm k&ntomm Cooper . 



X 

X 


Turrit mrdivlis Conrad .. 

X 


X 



TifrriieUa ongoneMsis Conrad. ........ 

X 


X 



Alttria an guttata Conrad . 

X 

X 



X 

ItalfaftttM comrcdi Dali. ■ . . 

X 

X 



X 

Ttrtbtdl&Uo obsolete Dali. ... . . . . 


X 




rrrfVflfal™ unguicuia Carp., 



X 




what insular syndine/' The axes of this synclinc were found best 
exposed east of Astoria near the mo u ill of John Day River. Accord¬ 
ing to Howe 54 per cent, of the species present in the shales are also 
present in the sandstones^ and 43 per cent, of the species occurring 
at Astoria are also found in the Monlerey-Temblar, Middle Miocene 
of California. Reds of the same age as those at Astoria have been 
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mentioned by various writers as present along the northwest coast 
of Oregon in Lincoln County. The Miocene of Oregon contains 
such genera which have been shown to be of Asiatic affinity !:0 such 
as, EitdoHum, Miopteuma, Nucula. The fauna also shows a mixture 
of warm water and cool water forms. 

A partial list of common species in the Astoria beds is given 
in this paper, taken in part from Howe shown on opposite page- 

Clallam Formation. 

The beds around Clallam Bay and Freshwater Bay were thought 
to tie of Oligoceme-M iocene age by Arnold in 1904 He gave a 
generalized section having a thickness of about 3,65° ^ made up 
of shales* sandy conglomerates and sandstones, t hese beds wire 
coal-bearing in some places. Arnold 111 stated that there was an 
uplift at the end of the Miocene. In 1906 Arnold 1]i made a more 
extensive study of the lieds in the region of C lallam Bay and named 
them the Clallam formation. This term was used to include the 
series of conglomerates, sandstones and shales which rested un- 
conformably upon the older rocks of the Olympic Peninsula and 
were well exposed between Clallam Bay and Pillar Point. He gate 
the age of the formation as 01 igocene Miocene because it would 
take intensive work to separate the formation on paleontologic 
grounds. The beds referred to the Clallam formation were as 
follows: All pre-Pleistocene deposits along the Juan de Fuca Straits 
and Freshwater Bay to Cape Flattery except the Eocene basalt and 
tuffs of Crescent Bay and the Pliocene conglomerate of Clallam 
Bay-Hoko River region. It also included the greater part of the 
thick series of conglomerates, sandstones and shales exposed m the 
promontory of Cape Flattery and the sandstone and shale exposed 
in the hills south of the Bogachiel River. The thickness of the 
Clallam formation was given as about 3,650 feet while the \\ aatch- 
Neah-Bav section which was thought to be mostly Oligocctie- 
Miocenc was given as 15,000 feet in thickness. The lower beds 
at Cape Flattery were not found in this section due to faulting. 
Many sandstone dikes were found in the shales. The Clallam 
H*Frflc. Calif. Acad. Sri., 4th Ser.. VoL 9. No- 4 (1919); P- 161 
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formation was found to be extremely fossiliferous and five faunas 
were listed* One list came from the clay in the Gligocene shale. 
The second from the Oligocene clays and sandstones. The third 
from the Miocene sandstones. The fourth from near the top of the 
Clallam formation. The fifth from the mouth of Seku River beds 
which Arnold considered to be the equivalent of the uppermost 
strata of the Cape Flattery section. He stated that while some 
of the horizons could be correlated with the Astoria beds, it was 
extremely difficult to do likewise with the Alaska or California 
equivalents* He found no Sooke horizon in the Clallam formation. 

In I9O9 Reagan m in a paper on the Olympic peninsula men¬ 
tioned the Clallam formation and gave lists of the fauna and 
described some new species. He also considered the Clallam as 
Oligocene-Miocene in age. The same year Arnold in a correla¬ 
tion table placed the C lallam lieds in the Upper Miocene. In 1910 
Reagan Lld stated that the fauna of the Clallam beds was more like 
that at Astoria than that of the beds of Vancouver Island. In 1912 
Weaver m divided the Miocene of Washington into three formations, 
the Blakeley* W ahkiakum and Chehalis, The Blakeley has been 
discussed elsewhere in this paper* The name Wahkiakum was 
given to a formation in Wahkiakum County on the north side of the 
Columbia River near the head of the Abckaman River. This 
formation is made up of approximately 4,000 feet of mostly sand¬ 
stones and some shales and grits. It contained a fauna different 
than the other formations. It lay unconformably upon shales 
v* hose horizon was not definitely known but was thought to corre¬ 
spond to the Blakeley, The Wahkiakum fauna appeared to Ije 
closely related to the Lower Monterey of California according to 
Weaver* The name Chehalis was used for ihe formation occurring 
in the hills south of the Chehalis River in Chehalis County* Wash¬ 
ington* This formation was made up mostly of sandy shales and 
shaly sandstones about 7,000 feet in thickness. The Chehalis 
formation according to Weaver lies upon the Blakeley formation 
and is unconformably overlain by the Upper Miocene. Weaver 

IM Tram. Ktinf, A cad, Sti. r Vot. 22 (1909), pp. 170-198, 

CS| GeoL, Vot. 17 {19091. oppo£tt£ p. 53 2 . 

IJ * t r niralblfitf fiir M inf rat, GcoL itnd Palaeo r L1910), p+ 65 E, 

w Wash, GeoL Survey, Bull, No. 15 (1912}. p. 17. 
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thought the Chehalis formation might be the equivalent of the 
Upper Monterey of California. 

In 1913 Arnold atid Hannibal 117 considered the Clallam forma* 
tion as the equivalent of the Monterey of C alifornia and they limited 
to this formation the following (p- 587)2 

The conglomerates overlying the San Lorenzo shalfcs at Carmanah Paint on 
Vancouver Island; and in Washington: the Clallam section and the eonglomtraies 
un^nformabt* on the Sraitte beds tavern West Galium and the Hoko River: 
a amad area of Tertiary sunditone faulted Into the suralM Cretaceous north 
of the Hob River; an area of shales faulted against the Empire formation an iht 
upper Wishkah River; the westward dipping tnonoclinal section from a few miles 
west of F3ma Id North River Junction on the south side of the ChehaSEs River 
and equlvaknt strata south to the Willi pa River; and an isolated area beneath 
the Pliocene basalt on Elocheman Raver about twelve miles above the Columbia. 
In Oregon isolated areas lying on the Astoria seneior ezpo«d beneath the Pliocene 
basalt at Mountain Dale, Westport, the foot of 19th Street at Astoria, and the 
south shore of Tillamook Harbor are of this age as well as a narrow belt of rocks 
faulted against the Astoria series and ext ending for several miles up and down the 
coast west of Newport. 

In respect to the Wahkiakum and Chehalis formations Arnold 
and Hannibal state: 

Wahkiakum formation; the Qligocene-Lower Miocene of southwestern 
Washington. The type-sect fon is Monterey sandstone but many of the fossils 
listed came from the Astoria beds on Skamokawa and Grays Rivers 

chehalis format ion; the type section U Monterey and Empire, and the fossils 
listed a mixture of the shale faunas of the two. 

In 1916 Weaver ll * placed the Wahkiakum horizon in the Lower 
Miocene and referred the fauna to the Area montcreyana (should 
be A. devincta) zone. The name (. hehalis is not used b^ Weaver 
in later papers for a Miocene formation but concerning his earlier 
Chehalis Miocene formation he stated that a large portion of the Che¬ 
halis is now included within the Wahkiakum and Montesano forma¬ 
tions. The name Chehalis had been used by Lawson many years ear¬ 
lier for Eocene beds. According to Weaver the most characteristic 
species of the Area montereyana zone (- A. devmcta) are: AmHgma 
olympidca Reagan. Area montereyatia Oamont (should be A. devincta 
Con), Chione stcuns Shuittard, Pi(flodonta parilis ( onrad t Pa)tope 

«■ p roe . Amtt. Phil. Sk„ Vul. 51 (1913L p. 5 s ". to S- 
«■ Vim. H'ujft. Pub. Gtei., Vol. 1, No. 1 (19 16 )' PP- S -6 ’ 

111 Pm. Calif. Acad. Sci-, 4th >er_, Vol. ft 1.19161. pp. n. 3 °~ 3 -’ Wash, 
Grot, Survey, Bull. No- 13 PP' al ^3. al1 - 
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gmerosa Gould, Pecitn fneanus Arnold. Pectm prapatulus Conrad, 
Fhacoides acutitinealus Conrad. Spistda albaria Conrad, Tdlina 
arcteda Conrad, Tdlina aregpnensis Conrad, Ymericardia quadrat 
Dali* Crepidtda praerupta Conrad, Ficus daltamensis Weaver, 
Fit sin us sfattjardensis Arnold, Pol in ices saxea Conrad, Sin urn scapu¬ 
las urn Conrad, DentaUum cmr&di Da 31 , Alarm angustata Conrad, 
Weaver considered Cki&ne clallamensis Reagan and Chian? alympidea 
Reagan to be characteristic species of this horizon. In a revised 
list of ReagaiCs Clallam fossils by Dali lw in 1922, these two species 
are listed in the synonymy respectively under Antigam alympidea 
Reagan and Chione securis Shumand. 

Weaver also applied the name Claltam formation to his three 
Oligocene zones h Mahpophorus lincolnmsis zone, TurritcSa porter- 
ertsis zone ant! Aril® geUysburgetais zone. This is Inadmissible 
because the name Clallam had been limited in 1913 by its founder 
to the beds of Monterey-Temblor age in the northwest. Arnold 
and Hannibal extended the name Monterey formation to Oregon 
and Washington and considered the Clallam formation to be the 
equivalent of the M on terey-Temblor formation of California. It 
seems advisable to retain the name Clallam formation at present. 

Empire Formation. 

Miocene sandstone at Cons Bay, Oregon, was first mentioned 
by B. F. Shumard 3±l when he described some fossils collected there 
by J. Evans. Newberry l7Z and Condon * Dal I and Harris ia also 
mention Miocene along the Oregon coast more or less continuously 
from Cape Blanco to Port Orford, Diller 134 called the Miocene 
beds at Coos Bay the lb Empire beds t+ in 1895 1896. These beds 
according to Diller dip 7® to 11 5 southwest and are sandy in com¬ 
position. They are limited above and below by unconformities, 
Dali stated that the Empire beds Ji Abut unconformably upon 
ihe Oligocene beds at Coos Head and against the Eocene at Marsh- 

m Amer u Jour. 5 a, , Vol. 204 (1922], pp. 305-310, 

1:7 Trans. St. Louis Sri., Vol. i. No, 2 (185ft), pp. 120-123, 

3 ” Pac. E. R, Repta., Vol. 6, Pt, 2 (life?)* p. 59- 
m V* s + G«ol, Surv, Bull, *4 (1093). p. 223, 
m U. 3 , Gtol. Surv,, 17th Ann. Kept,, Pt. I 11695-1 £96), p. 469, 
m U. S. Ge 61 . Surv M 18th Ann, Kept., Pt. 2 (i&fii-i&Qj), p. 33s. 
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fold in the same region," Dali also states that the Empire beds 
are overlain at one point by the Coos conglomerate* Dali thought 
that the Empire beds were the equivalent of the Upper part of the 
Miocene beds at Astoria and in his correlation tabic he placed the 
Astoria sandstone above the Monterey Miocene of California and 
above the Astoria sandstone he placed the Empire formation. 

Diller 151 discussed the Empire beds in the Coos Bay Folio* In 
this folio Diller states that the Miocene of the Coos Bay district is 
scarcely more than 500 feet in thickness and that it lies uncon- 
furmabty upon the Arago* His description of the Empire shows 
that the lower pan of the beds is composed of sandstone and dark 
shale while the upper part is whitish shale which resembles shale 
at Mist Oregon on the Nehalent River and also resembles the 
Monterey shales of California* In 1902 Dali 151 mentioned the 
Empire as "Certainly Miocene," In 1909 Dali 1M described the 
fauna from the Empire beds and of the Pliocene Coos conglomerate. 
A part of the Empire fauna was secured by Dali from B, H. 
Camman who had secured the fossils from along the beach where 
they had fallen from the bluffs. It seems quite probable that some 
of the species listed by Dali came from the Otigocene beds in the 
vicinity from which the fossils came* 

In 1913 Arnold and Hannibal 15 * used the name Empire to 
include the Montesano formation of Weaver and part of Weaver’s 
Chehalis formation. Also the Mytilus beds at Shoalwater Bay at 
Willipa Harbor. Washington, ihe Quinaielt series of Reagan in 
part, the Qulllayute fauna from the Raft River beds, in part the 
Soltn beds of Condon and in part the Tunnel Point beds, as well 
as the Empire beds of Diller and Dali. 

in 192a Howe 1 * 0 published a paper on the Empire formation. 
Howe was of the opinion that the Empire formation is lower 
Pliocene in age, and Lhat the Coos conglomerate is a part of the 
Empire beds. He is of the opinion that there Is no angular un¬ 
conformity between the Coos conglomerate and the Empire beds 
but that they have the same dip, 

W* u. s. Cttsl. Surv-, Folio No. 73 (i9«t). P- 3- 
»> U- 5. Gcol. Sun. .. Bull. ( 1902 }. p. 39- 
>*• u. S. Gcol. Surv., Prof. Paper 59 U 909 ), p. 59. 

>=* Prm. A met. Phil. Soc., Yol. 52 ( 191 . 3 ), PP- 5*9-592- ^3* 
m« V*k. Cni, Pub. Bull. Dept. Gal., VoL 14 (19*2). PP- Sj-U-P 
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There seems to be some difficulty in, accepting all of Howe's 
conclusions. It appears that the Coos Conglomerate is Pliocene 
and the Pliocene aspect of the fauna pointed out by Howe seems to 
be due to the Coos conglomerate but not to the fauna from the 
Empire beds. Several very important species listed by Dali and 
Arnold and Hannibal as occurring in the Empire beds are not 
listed by Howe. These species give the fauna a different aspect. 
Some of these species are unknown outside the Miocene elsewhere. 
Some of these species listed by others are: Mytilus tniddendorjfi 
Grudin, Nucuki ton rad i Meek, Ostrea titan Conrad, Phct aides 
QCuUiin&altis Conrad, Yoldia impress# Conrad, Voldia ortgona 
Shumard, Ckrysodamus nadiferaus Conrad, According to Kew, 
Sctitella hbmeomm Kew occurs only in the Oligocene but it was 
found by H, Hannibal In the Empire proper. Dend raster ortganensis 
listed by Howe occurs at Fossil Rock in a Pliocene fauna, not in the 
Empire proper. Pecten ortgonensis Howe, is very close to Ptden 
propat ulus Conrad, Furthermore if the Empire is the sub boreal 
equivalent of the Wildcat formation! it should have giant Cftryso- 
damus in abundance but it does not have as many as the Wildcat 
beds. Area tritineata Conrad Is a warm water species and barely 
reached as far north as the Wildcat beds on Eel Riv er, and therefore 
would noi be expected in such abundancem the same horizon several 
hundred miles north of the Wildcat formation on Eel River. 
Pkatium turricula Dali listed by Howe is probably Oligocene in age. 
In the collections of the Leland Stanford junior University, there 
is a Phalium turrkula from the San Emigdb fauna along with 
cohimbianu m And. &. Mart- Phalium and Sistrum (if 
Sistrum is correctly identified) do not belong to a northern Lower 
Pliocene fauna, as both appear to be tropical or subtropical genera. 

A partial list o i characteristic species from the Empire beds is 
shown on opposite page. 

A partial list of the flora in the L. S. J, U. collection, collected 
by Mr. Harold Hannibal and identified by E. I, Sanborn and others 


Ate t h 
Atnus ?. 

Bifida ! fragments). 
Conifer leaf, 


tort* 

Jugians sekimptri LesquertLis? 
Laurus ftrandij I-RquereiiK. 


Caztanca casta w&uf&tia (Unger) Krtfrwl- 
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Lautu-J primeps Heer. 

cf. dnyana Cocbrcll. 

P&paiui p&lymprpha NeffbOTy- 
Quercus Leaquereitx, 

QuereuS dam&idtJ Lesqucreux^ 
Querttiifurdntrrisamerieana KnowUon, 
Rhumnus tf- muded Lmpmox ? + 


RJtus UsqMTtitxit Knowtton & Cockerell 
Salts tinguShl AL braun. 

$aMx FariaHj Gap pert, (upper part of 
Ie*Qr 

Sapindux obbaiftitivU Lesquereux. 
Limits sp r 



Empire. 

Monwsfio. 

CalEi. 

Monterey- 

Temblor. 


X 

X 

X 

Cardium realms* Dill. . .■ ■. 

X 

X 


CflTdpw m mtekfo ftkw Gabb . ..... 

X 

X 


Cfci'oitf seruris Shuniard.. -■-■-■-■■■’ 

X 

X 

X 

Pipladonta parilis Cytirjrf. 

X 

X 


Giytimtris £rmdngki Dad, -., - *. 

X 

X 


Manama htqniwt* .- ■ -. 

X 



Jfiimo or«fHfllrif Conrad,...■ 

X 

X 

X 


X 



JLfyiiSus ptiddendvrjfi ■GJfitjlLn... 

X 


X 

Narnia tOHradi Meek, . ... 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 


X 

X 



X 

X 


propdiuhts ConrarJ ...* ■ ‘ 

X 

X. 

X 


X 

X 

X 

deleft stearins Gould - - . ■ r, . ------ 

X 

X 


Spirala, flifcdj'ia Conrad. . * . .. , . - - - - - 

X 

X 


TrUma ara&nta Dali. . . --* - - - - - -- 

X 

X 


Yoldia imprifi* Conrad ,. . 

X 


X 

Yeldia oregona Shuinard. . . . 

X 

X 

X 

A mpurilina aregawensis D^H . . ... 

X 

X 


AniipSanrS ptmtia Gabh ---- 

X 

X 



X 

X 


BdiAyJojHa ^ci^peKt] Dali... . . - .* - - * 

X 

X 


BuPirt bogpehittia - . 

X 

X 


Calyptraea inofsiiia Gabb. . -. • ■ ■ - - 

X 

X 

X 

CdJKWHarPS flMjffKKH D&H.-.. 

X 


X 

CJiryjoiJofnwj imptfiatir Dali .* ■ ■ 

X 

X 



X 


X 

CymuHttm padficnm Dali . .. . 

X 



Fujibhj Dali - . - .■ ■ - ■ 

X 




X 



Qlivdla pedrwtna Conrad. .-■ 11 ■ 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

v 

.^rnjj m W^nii Copied ■ - -.. 

X 

X 

X 

Dtititiliitm mtSim Carpciuer- - - -- - 

X 



Di^l cm rjiiJ oiwjDafrtJTci DaLt .. .... . 

X 




X 



ScuifHd gabbi Rtmemd. ...... .... 

1 * 

X 
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HEKTLEIN AND CR1CKMAY- 


The fauna of the Empire seems to indicate that it is younger 
than the Monterey-Temblor of California and probably older than 
the Santa Mnrgarita-San Pablo of California. It is probably more 
nearly the equivalent of the Montesano of Washington but the 
Montesano appears to represent a longer time extending up into 
the geological column farther than the Empire. Dr. J. P- Smith Ul 
apparently held the correct opinion concerning Ehe Empire fauna. 
Probably the Empire fills a place in the Geological column not well 
represented in the column in California. The Briones is more 
nearly a suggestion of Lt than any other beds. Some of the species 
in the Empire suggest Pliocene but the migration was from the 
north and due to the slowly cooling climate these reached California 
later, in the Pliocene. 

Montes a no Formation. 

The Montesano formation was first named by Weaver 155 in 1912. 
The type section of the Montesano formation occurs in the vicinity 
of Montesano in Chehalis County, Washington. Weaver stated 
that the formation covered about i,Ooo square miles. It consists 
in a large part of massive coarse-grained sandstone of a light brown 
color, and many intercalated lenses of conglomerate and grit. 
Shales are common in the upper part but are subordinate in the 
lower part. The thickness was given as about 3 f ooO feet. The 
fauna was found to be distinct from the lower Miocene* Weaver 
also stated that fossil if erotis shales and sandstones occur on the 
west side of the Olympic Mountains in the basin of the Soled tick 
and Bogachiel Rivers. The fauna was found to be closely related 
to the sandstone portion of the Montesano formation in Chehalis 
County. The thickness was given as about 500 feet. No Montesano 
beds were found in the vicinity of ihe Straits of Juan de Fuca p the 
Puget Sound Basin or in the eastern and southern parts of souih- 
western Washington. The Montesano fauna was found by Weaver 
to be closely related to the Empire of Oregon and the San Pablo of 
California. In 1913 Arnold and Hannibal m included all Weaver's 
Montesano under the Empire formation and stated that evidently 
in Pm , Calif ; Acad. Sc f , 4 th £«■-, Vol. 9 , No. 4 (1919), P- 157+ 
m Wash. GeoL Surv., Bull. 15 UP’ sro-ss, 

a frier. Phil. 5m. Vol. 51 - 19 S 3 }. VP 5@9^9 3 . <*>5- 
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the Montesano was intended as a local name for the Empire sand¬ 
stone. According to Arnold and Hannibal the Empire also occurs 
“On the west coast of the Olympic peninsula between Cape Grenville 
and the mouth of Quinaielt River, between Cape Elizabeth and 
Raft River, at die mouth of Raft River, and on the Bogachiel 
River above Mora.” The}’ also thought that the Tertiary rocks 
of Tchow-Un Point, Queen Charlotte Islands represented the same 
horizon. The Empire accord i ng to i hem i nd tided a part of Weaver's 
Chehalis formation, a part of the Quinaielt of Reagan, the Quillavute 
(fauna only). Raft River, and a part of the Quinaielt formation 
of Arnold. They considered the Empire to be Middle Miocene 
in age. 

In 191& Weaver w stated that the Upper Miocene beds lay 
uncon forma bly upon the older rocks. During the Upper Miocene 
according to Weaver, there were two embayments in Western 
Washington. One existed in a part of the Grays Harbor region 
while the other covered a small area near the mouth of Quillavute 
River in southwestern Clallam County. According to Weaver 
about 5,000 feet of sediments accumulated in the Grays Harbor 
region and about i,000 feet near the mouth of the Quillavute River. 
The sediments are for the most part coarse grained brownish sand¬ 
stones and conglomerates with small amounts of sandy shales and 
shales. Weaver stated that possibly the fauna at the mouth of 
Quinaielt River represented a slightly higher horizon. He referred 
to the faunas in the formation as the Yddia strigata zone and stated 
that he had earlier referred to this formation as the Montesano 
formation. In a later paper Weaver ■** mentions that the fauna of 
the Yddia strigata zone is found in strata which outcrop in the 
Chehalis valley in the vicinity of Grays Harbor, and at the mouth 
of the Quinaielt River and in the lower valley of the Quillavute 
River. In a slightly later paper Weaverstates that the Monte- 
sano horizon or Yoldia strigata zone has a maximum thickness of 
5400 feet. The sediments are folded. The name Yddia strigata 
zone has been used by Weaver because of the numerous Yaidia 
strigata Dali found in the Montesano beds. Weaver has also stated 

iw t' n ,V. I(W. Pub, Gtol., Vet. 1 , No, i P- 7. S- 

prat. Calif, A ead. Set.. 41 h Scr.. Vgi. 6 (1916). pp. 51-55. 

'« Wash. Ged. Sure.. Bull. 15 P- =' 3 - 
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that he is In favor of using local names for the stratigraphy until 
more detailed work has been done. 

Some of the characteristic fossils found In this horizon according 
to Weaver are: . 4 tea trilineata Conrad, Cardium mtekuinum Gabb, 
Macoma as tori Dali, Mulinia densata Conrad, Peeten coosensts 
Shumard, Solen sicarius Gould, Stiiqua nuttalli Conrad, Yoldia 
strigata Dali, Argobuctinunt cammani Dali, Citrysodomus imperial is 
Dali, PhaUum aequisuimtum Dali, Sinum seopulosum Conrad, 
Sen tel la gabbi Remond. 

Miocene. 


Washington, Oregon. California, 


Quillayute ? 

(in part). 
Monte*ano 

Empire 

Santa Margarita. 

Clallam 

Astoria 
(at least upper 
part) 

Briones 

Montcrey-Temblor. 

Sooke (occurs on Vancouver Island, 
British Columbia) 

Yaqueros 


The Quillayute Formation. 

Reagan ,,T first named the Quillayute formation in 1909, This 
formation occurs in the valley of the Quillayute River but the 
boundaries of the formation were not definitely ascertained, Rea¬ 
gan also stated that this formation was exposed along the Bogachiet 
River. The Quillayute forma tion consists of sandstone, bluish-gray 
shale and conglomerate. Along the coast the Quillayute formation 
rests unconformably upon the older rocks. Fossils were found in 
the north bank of the Bogachiel River and in the bluff south of the 
abandoned channel of Mayfield Creek on the south side of the 

>” Tram. Karts, A tad, Sci,, Vol. S3 (lW), PP- 203-226. 
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Bogachid River, The age of this formation was considered by 
Reagan to be questionably lower Pliocene. Reagan gave a list of 
the fauna and described some new species. 

In 1913 Arnold and Hannibal m place in their correlation table, 
the fauna of the QuiUayute formation as the equivalent of die 
Empire formation of Oregon. Weaver Ufi in 19(6 considered the 
beds in the tower QuiUayute valley to be of Upper Miocene age* 

The fossils collected by Reagan from the QuiUayute formation 
were studied by Dali m who published a list of the species in 1922. 
The following species were included in Dali's list; 


Co rdium awsonst Dali. 

Cardium iOrbii Martyrt. 

Chiom statcyi Gabb- 
.Miii&ma irtquimia Doshavee. 

M&tlra {Spisuta) albaria Conrad. 
Mattm (Spistda} amoldi Dali. 

Mactra (tSpisvia) precursor Dali. 
StuJink 0iympka Dali, 
i/ya intermedia DalL 

Tiigeim sp. 

YMiu (Ctusterium) Grt gotta Shuniard. 
A nlipiartes pemrsa Gabb. 

Buccinurrt? ienehrosum Hancock, 


CkrysodtmUS imperiaits Dali, 
/Cytkhndla alba Brown. 

Cxmatium [limsktfa) patipatm DalL 
Gyrtnmm mediocre DalL 
Lurmesus t suku&tus Dali. 

Lora miona DalL 

Lara ftp. 

yotic a {Crypumatfca) censors DalL 
NuceUa {tear.) quiiiayuiea Reagan. 
yuceHa ftp, 

PolinktS (Lunalio) galianei DalL 
Purpura fatioia Martyri* 
Sfr&mbiformis muhingpmi Reagan. 


Reagan also listed: 

Smtfr sp. Whafe ribs. 

The QuiUayute fauna appears to be a mixture much the same 
as the Quinaielt, but the QuiUayute suggests that the fauna is 
slightly lower and more like the Upper Miocene in faunal aspect, 
and therefore it is probably somewhat lower than the Quinaielt 
fauna and may be in part of Upper Miocene age. 


The Quinaielt Formation. 

The Quinaielt formation was named by Arnold 1,1 in 1906. 
Arnold stated that the Quinaielt formation is composed of about 
2.200 feet of conglomerates and shales and small amounts of sand- 

1» F,<*. ,4«fr. Phil. See., Vol- 53 (1915). OPR* P- 6 o 4 - 
>11 Calif. Acad, Sci., 4th Set., Vol, 6, No. 2 (1916). P 
»* A mtr. Jour. $ti„ Vol. 204 (1922). pp. 305 - 314 . 

141 Bull. G<ol. Sx. AmT„ Vol. 17 (1906). PP- 465-466- 
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stent. The greater part of the formation according to him ties 
in a great syncline between Cape Elizabeth and Cape Grenville 
and it h m this trough that the Quinaielt River runs to the sea. 
Both sides of the syncline are limited by a fault and therefore he 
could not exactly determine ihe stratigraphic position. The con¬ 
glomerates at the mouth of Quinaielt River Mere thought by Arnold 
to possibly represent the bottom of the formation. He placed the 
formation in the Lower Pliocene and as contemporaneous with the 
Purisima of California, Considerable quantities of almost un¬ 
altered wood and bark were found in parts of the formation. To 
the northward at the mouth of Raft River, beds of concretion are 
sandstone and gray shale were thought to be an equivalent of the 
Quinaielt formation. Arnold also stated that the territory from 
Clallam Bay westward to Hoko River has Pliocene sediments- 
There the Pliocene occurs unconformably upon the upturned and 
eroded Clallam formation and is mostly conglomerate about 240 
feet in thickness. In the conglomerate Miocene fossils were found 
which were similar to those at Sekiu River. Probably this is only 
a part of the formation according to Arnold. Species found by 
Arnold in the Quinaielt formation are: 


Leda sp. isbort & smooth). 
Lima d . harniini Dali, 
Afac^ma sp. 

Afactra sp, 

Paphia cf. slakyi Gahb. 
Pecten hgridus Gould. 

Salcn sicarixs Gould. 
Thnaeia trapez&idcs Conrad, 
FaJita cF r coo pert Gubb. 

A w achis &p r 

Anti planes perversa Gabb r 


A r^ob-uca'num afL cregflttmst Rixlfidd, 
Ckrysfltjtymm aff. tabulate Baird, 
Cyitck rrj sp. 

Epitimium [Optilia) itTablrzvskii Moerch. 
Margarita sp. 

Ntilka ciama Brodcrip & Sowerby. 
Solarieita pcraniabilh Carpenter, 

Thais canaliculate Ducbs. 

Thais {margin via Drohayes. 

Thais lamelfosa Gmetin. 

Tcrebratalia d. <a tridental is Ball, 


In 1909 Reagan 145 followed Arnold concerning the Quinaielt 
formation. He also referred to a Raft River formation which 
outcrops on the north side of the mouth of Raft River but he states 
that Arnold considered it as a part of the rjulnaielt formation. 

In 1913 Arnold and Hannibal lu discussed the Pliocene. They 

Trans. Kans . Acad, ScL r Vol, yy (1909), pp r 202-203, 
ia Prac. Atner, Phil . S*c. t Vol. 52 (1913), p. 392-595, 
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referred to the latest Miocene or earliest Pliocene of the North 
Pacific Coast. They recognized as contemporaneous, 

the Scotia section of Ed River Valley,. Qliforni^r the Coos C&ngbTuerat^ of 
Coo* Bay, Oregon, and the Miocmu-Pliooene ponton of the Ouiuaieh formation 
near Tahokih, Washington, with the Miocene-Pliocenc befl:. of the Seven-mile 
section and exposures on Twelve-mile Cretk south of San Francisco, California. 

The Merced formation of California is now thought to be early 
Upper Pliocene. In the correlation table Arnold and Hannibal 
place Arnold's Quinaielt formation of 1906 partly as the equivalent 
of the Empire of Oregon and partly as the equivalent of the Coos 
Conglomerate of Oregon. Reagan’s Raft River fauna is also 
placed as the equivalent of the Empire formation of Oregon. 

Weaver 114 was of the opinion that the strata at the mouth of 
the Quinaielt River are Upper Miocene in age and belong to hb 
Montesano horizon or Yoldm strigata zone. 

Possibly the fauna of the Quinaielt formation is a mixture 
although it appears to be Lower Pliocene in aspect as Arnold 
suggested r equivalent to the Purisima of California. 

The Coos Conglomerate. 

Pi Her lfi gave a description of the Coos Conglomerate in 1896- 
DaQ m first gave the name Coos Conglomerate to the formation 
in 1B9S. A part of Dali's description of the Coos Conglomerate is: 

This, formation occurs at Fossil R*ck, Coos Bay* Oregon. It consists chiefly 
of Miocene fossils r small waterworn chert pebbles, sand, and a few fossil forms still 
found living in the vicinity, cemented into a hard conglomerate, the whole lying 
upon an eroded surface of the Empire 1 ‘ Astoria 1 * sandstone, wit h which k agrees 
in dip. Only fragment & of the original deposit remain, the rest having been 
etdd«J, though originally some 10 feet thick. 

Dali thought this formation to be Pleistocene in age. 

This formation was mentioned in the Coos Bay folio by Dilkr 
in [901, In 1909 Dali 117 gave a list of the species from the Coos 
Conglomerate. He also stated that at no place was the formation 
more than 30 feet thick. According to Oilier an uplift of 200 feet 
since the deposition of the Coos Conglomerate has exposed the Coos 

»* Proc. Calif, Acad. 5 ri, t 4th Ser, Vol. 6, No. 2 (1916), p, 32. 

U. 5 . Grot. Surv., 17th Anri. Rcpu Pi. 1 (lifc&L pp 477 “ 47 ^ 

■* U. S. GeoL Surv. # JSih Amt. R^pt., Pi. 2 (Ittytij. p. 33&. 

i*t TJ. s. GwL Survv, throb Paper 59 (1909), 
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Conglomerate to vigorous erosion. The Coos Conglomerate has 
been covered by about 20 feet of sand anti gravel. According to 
Dali, along the edge of the beach the Coos Conglomerate is only 4 
or 5 feet in thickness but thicker at other points. In 1913 Arnold 
and Hannibal 14 * considered the Coos Conglomerate to be the 
equivalent of the Merced of -Miocene-Pliocene age. They gave a 
partial faunal list from the Coos Conglomerate. 

In 1922 Heave M * discussed the Coos Conglomerate, Howe was 
of the opinion that the Coos Conglomerate and the Empire were 
of the same series and that both were lower Pliocene in age. A 
few of the species from the Coos Conglomerate are; Card turn cor bis 
Martyn, Maconm cakareu Gmelin, Mo coma nasuia Conrad, Pecten 
caurhius Gould, Phaladidea penila Conrad, ,\ntt plants perversa 
Gabb, Argobuccinum ortgonense Redficld, Astraea inaequalis Martyn, 
Bittium (slylidiurn) eschritii Dali, Chrysodomus imperial is Dali, 
Littorina rtmandi Gabb, Olivella ptdroana Conrad, Purpura foliata 
Martyn, J hats lamdlosa Gmelin, T ha is precursor Dali. 

The Empire formation has been described elsewhere in this 
paper. The Coos conglomerate appears to be without doubt 
Pliocene in age and is apparently the equivalent of the Merced of 
California as suggested by Arnold and Hannibal, 


Pliocene. 

Washington. Oregon. California. 



Coos Conglomerate 

Merced- 

Quenaielt 


Wildcat Purbima- 

Quill ay ute 



(in part) 




The Elk River Beos. 

In 1902 Dilkr li# described and named the Elk River beds at 
the mouth of Elk River, in southern Oregon. Dtiler published 
nothing on the fauna except that he stated that Dali had reported 

Pruc. Amer. Phil, Soc„ Vol. 51 (1914), pp. 592-595, 603, 
u> Unit, Cal, Pub, Bull. Dept, Geo!,, Vol. 14 (1922), pp. 86-91, 

U- S. Geo). Surv., Bull. 196 (190*), p. 31, 
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his collections to be of Pleistocene age. He gives the following 
section: 

Gravel 4'-l2' 

Elk River beds Shell beds, sands, and some gravel, 7 '~ 7 S' 

-Unconformity- 

Pliocene argillaceous sands. 

In 1913 Arnold and Hannibal 141 published a partial list of the 
fauna of these beds, but included that of the underlying Pliocene 
argillaceous sands without any information about the zonal dis- 
tributton of the species. It is therefore impossible to say which 
species belong to the Elk River beds and which to the Pliocene 
beds. They considered the beds as of Upper Pliocene age. 

In 191b B- Martin lia examined this locality. He studied the 
fauna of the Elk River beds proper and stated that it is of late 
Pleistocene age comparable to that of the upper San Pedro fauna. 
He states that the beds lie disconformably on the Pliocene argilla¬ 
ceous sands, the fauna of which is closely related to the Wildcat 
beds of northern California. It is unfortunate that Martin did not 
publish faunal lists of these two formations, the faunas of which 
are so little known. Martin traced the Pliocene formation north 
of Elk River along the coast and found it to lie unconformably on 
the Cape Blanco beds of Oilier which he correlates with the Empire 
formation of Middle Miocene age. At Cape Blanco these beds are 
overlain by a nameless formation 10 feet thick which is nearly 
equivalent to the Elk River beds. Martin regards them as not 
exact equivalents, however, because it appears that the latter were 
deposited during the formation of the coastal plain w'hile the former 
were deposited after this plain had Ijeen formed. This discrimina¬ 
tion does not appear entirely trustworthy, however, unsupported as 
it is by evidence, and it may be that the beds overlying the Cape 
Blanco beds are the exact equivalents of the Elk River beds. 

In 1919 Dr. J. P. Smith w listed a fauna from the “raised 
beach " at Cape Blanco, which is presumably the Elk River beds. 
He suggests a correlation with the Lower San Pedro because it 
contains a cold water fauna. Some of the species listed by him are: 

Prac. Amt?. Pkil. StK.. Vol. 52 < 1913 ). PP- 595 - 597 - 
iu Cal. Pub. Bull. Dept. Gcal., Vol. 9 (1916), p. 945-250. 
hi p TOi , Calif. Acad. Set., 4th Ser„ Vol. 9, No. 4 (1919). p. 135 . 
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Kenneriw gmndis iMiddendorf. 
Maarma middtndarft Dal], 

My a trvmcala Lam. 

Fecit m nmitHiu Gould, 
Joxirfofltrjtfj giganitus Dcsh. 
Sptsula p vyi Gabb. 

Vmtricardia tn Cntricersa Gould. 

Amphissa corrugate Hinds. 
Anliplants ptrtfTJti Gabh. 
Argabwrinum aregantnst Redf. 
Btia kurpa Dali. 

Btla tabulate Carp. 


BortOlrOphim gracilis Pt?rrv, 
Baraotr&ph&K stmrii Smith, 
BucHnum sirigiU-aium Da El, 
CkryiiTd&mnf phvmictus Dali. 

tabulates Baird. 
Epitencum hituhi Carp, 
Nditea tfiiusa Bro<i. iS: Sower, 
Purpura foliate Gindin. 

Sipha kalibftfhtus Dali. 
SotericUn cidaris Adam*. 
Trichoirapis cancdlata Hinds. 
Triitwvfmus rtciirasiris Da El. 


Saanich Formation. 

The name Saanich was first given by Arnold and Hannibal 1H 
to a Pleistocene raised beach deposit which occurs, 

. . . beacbm^ the Ob^otene and placiai deposits at AJId Point and Bainbridg* 
Isbnd in Puget Sounds filling gtadal depressions at larittus points north of 
Victoria on the Saanich Peninsula of Vancouver Island* itrrjring the lenyih and 
bread! h of t he Siraksi of Georgia, notably the Suda Islands . „ . . 

This formation contains numerous mollusks: many of these live in 
the adjacent waxen? and others Jive in the cold Alaskan waters. 
Some of the species are extinct- This fauna Is somewhat similar 
to the lower San Pedro of California, Arnold and Hannibal tenta¬ 
tively correlated with the Saanich formation the raised beaches at 
Cape Blanco, Bancton and Newport in Qrgeon and Bay Center in 
Washington. In glacial hollows which overlie the marine deposits 
there are beds of marl and peat- In these beds are fresh water shells 
and the species are Identical with those now found In adjacent 
lakes, A partial list of the species found by Arnold and Hannibal 
are: 


Cardium car bis Mart. 

Cardiurn decoraium Gmk. 

Miic&ma Cakana Gmel. 

Mac&mti inquimta Desb r 
Mya urcnariti Lam. 

Myo- truncate Lam. 

AfylUm aiitiii Lam. 

Papina stemitita Con. 

Pupkin ttnerrima C&n, 

PfCtcir kastetus htricius Gtd. 

m Pr&t, Amtr, Phil. Vol 


Ptcien til an da us MflL 
6'OJnVdtd a retie a Lam, 

Saxbdomus giga ntcm Desh. 
Schizofkatrus ti attain Con P 
Sari pcs grvtntandicuj Gmd. 

Btiteinum ptrerassum Da El, 
Nttricn flaujo Brodr & Sowgr, 
Fatimas leu.isii Gld. 

Thais lamdlosa Gmel, 

5 * 0913 '. Pl>. 597 - 596 . 
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Introduction, 

In school-days we learned that the famous volcanoes are largely, 
though of course not wholly, concentrated in the mountain chains. 
Later on we studied igneous action In the broader sense and found 
the larger bodies of Intrusive rock to be even more thoroughly con¬ 
centrated in the mountain structures. Today I wish to offer the 
thesis that the genetic connection of orogeny and igneous action 
is much more intimate and far-reaching than as suggested by those 
two rules, tn fact, mountain-building seems to involve igneous 
action "at a distance/* at great distance, as well as in the erogenic 
bek itself. 

Field evidence shows the dominant condition for igneous action 
to be the development of breaking tension in the earth’s crust. 
The search for the cause of widespread tension in the crust has 
been obstructed by the prolonged rule of the classic contraction- 
theory of mountain-building. According to this theory, the outer 
shell of the earth is supposed, in general, to be steadily and every¬ 
where charged with horizontally directed, compressive stresses. 
To be sure, these stresses are assumed to be locally reversed in 
sign because of the heterogeneity of the earth's crust, and in any 
case, local tensions would be specially developed in a mountain 
range just after the orogenlc crisis is passed, 

1 Address given during a symposium on Igneous Action at a meeting of the 
Philosophical Society of America, Philadelphia, April 25, 1925. 
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On the other hand, the geological map of the world is showing, 
ever mote clearly, that very long belts of the crust, situated far 
from mountain chains, were subjected to breaking tension during 
the respective periods when these chains were formed. Of late 
years geological opinion has become increasingly favorable to 
the new conception of the mountain-building process, as genetically 
connected with the migration of crust-blocks ot continental di¬ 
mensions. F. B. Taylor seems to have been the first to publish 
this idea. Wegener has independently developed the hypothesis to 
such a point that its root principle represents the most important 
problem now being discussed by the European geologists. 5 Some of 
Wegener's assumptions cannot be defended, and some of his argu¬ 
ments are obviously weak; yet many authorities are willing to 
accept the new working hypothesis as the best yet devised for the 
explanation of mountain chains. This is not Lhe occasion for a 
systematic discussion of the Taylor-Wegener hypothesis. On the 
other hand, 1 believe it to be well w^orth while to study the problem 
of igneous action on the assumption that the main principle of the 
Taylor-Wegener explanation of mountains is correct. At the same 
time it seems necessary to phrase the principle in a new- form. 
Allow' me the privilege of stating it baldly and without full discussion 
of the reasons for changes of emphasis or for the physical assump¬ 
tions involved- 

According to the new conception, a mountain chain is due to 
the deformation of crust-rocks on the downstream side of a huge 
M continental” block which is sheared over the earth's body. This 
displacement is generally described as horizontal p but it seems 
clear that the motion of the block cannot be purely horizontal; 
if it moves at all h it must fall. If mountain chains are formed 
by moving " continents," then those continents have slid. I there¬ 
fore offer a statement of the general idea in this form: as a working 
hypothesis, mountain chains are assumed to be the products of 
gigantic landslides, the sliding 'Mand," in each case, being of 
Continental or subcontinental proportions- 

This landslide hypothesis demands drastic, breaking tensions 

1 F. B. Taylor, Bull. GeaL Sot. Atntnca, VoL io t 1910, p. 625: A. Wegener, 
''Die EnLstchung der Kontintnle und Orestne/' 3d ed., Braunschweig, 1922, 
with act English translation, published in Ivondon, 1924. 
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in the crust on the upstream aide of each moving " continent.” 
Each belt of tension wit! be of the same order of length as that 
of the mountain chain. The chain itself must also be a zone of 
strong local tensions in the crust, both during and just after the 
orogenic paroxysm* Thus, on the two sides of the sliding “conti¬ 
nent," upstream and downstream, magmatic eruption or igneous 
action may be expected in special amount. 

Clearly, “ continental” sliding is impossible unless the earth's 
crust rests on a substratum of very small, or zero, strength. If 
such a substratum exists, then we are directly led to the inquiry 
whether its weakness is also the fundamental condition for igneous 
action. Both sliding and eruption mean mobility below the visible 
terranes. 

First of all, therefore, we shall consider the grounds for belief 
in the reality of a true crystalline-solid crust on the earth, with 
its correlative, a non-crystalline, glassy substratum. Then we 
shall pass to the relation of orogeny to igneous action, our principal 
subject. 

Reality of the Earth's Crust; Nature of the Substratum. 

The fundamental cause of igneous action at the earth’s surface 
is the rise of molten rock, or magma, from the interior. The 
fluxing gases that emanate from such a magmatic injection are 
responsible for the long lives of ordinary volcanoes, those with 
cone and crater. Effervescence of the gas^charged magma is one 
of the conditions for the outflow' of lava at the surface. Gaseous 
pressure is probably one of the causes for the initial rise of magma 
from depth. Yet to explain this displacement of magma, some¬ 
thing else than gas-tension in depth seems required. 

Fifty years ago, many geologists were satisfied wdth the idea 
that the earth has a thin, brittle crust, underlain by a world- 
circling, liquid shell: a universal, highly mobile, magmatic layer. 
The multiplied proofs of the high rigidity of the earth's material 
at all depths, down to the depth of at least half the radius, proved 
the fallacious character of that idea. The reaction of opinion has 
led to another premature conclusion, namely, that high rigidity 
necessarily means crystallinity or true solidity for all earth-she)Is 
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to indefinite, but great, depth. On the other hand, seismological 
data show that pressure is the dominant cause of the rigidity of the 
earth's interior. For the material at and below the depth of a few 
scores of kilometers, crystallinity is regarded by some recent 
writers as having nothing to do with the rigidity. In other words, 
the pendulum of geological thought is beginning to swing back to the 
assumption of a true crystalline-solid crust, resting on a world - 
circling shell or substratum of non-crystalline, glassy material. 
This material is very rigid when tested against stresses of short 
period and is thus not highly mobile, as imagined by geologists in the 
middle of the last century. Nevertheless, because the substratum 
is glassy, its rigidity breaks down under the influence of moderate 
but prolonged stress-difference, at a rate and to an extent which are 
not possible in crystalline rock, however hot this rock may be. 
Thus, the strength of hot glass, or its ability to resist permanent 
stress-difference, may be very low and may actually be zero. 

If this be true, then we may" ask if the instinct of the volcan¬ 
ologists of two or three generations ago was not, after all, sound, 
as they r placed the seat of all igneous action in a universal, non- 
crystalline shell of the earth, a substratum, not far below the 
surface. 

Several lines of evidence converge on the conclusion that the 
crystalline-solid crust underlying the continental surfaces is of 
moderate thickness. 

Obviously the deduction must square with cosmogony. The 
best explanation of the earth we have—Chamberlin's tidal-dis¬ 
ruption theory, modified by jeans and Jeffreys—implies a former 
molten stage for our planet. A former molten stage in its turn 
implies stratification according to intrinsic density". Hence Lord 
Kelvin s famous picture of the cooling earth Is highly misleading. 
The globe could not become a mass crystalline to the core, though 
"honeycombed” with pockets of residual liquid. Kelvin's con¬ 
vective mechanism must have worked, but only to the point of 
causing the solidification of the earth to a depth of some tens or 
scores of kilometers. The primitive crust was therefore thin. 
Beneath it was a thick shell of glass, in which the initial thermal 
gradient may have been very different from that computed on 
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Kelvin's hypothesis of the foundering of crust-flakes all the way 
to the earth*s center. Probably the initial crust became somewhat 
thinner as the isotherms rose into it. The slow heating by radio¬ 
activity would work in the same sense Ultimately, however, 
the crystallized shell began io thicken again, though very slowly. 
Even at the end of one billion years this crust must be relatively thin. 

Thus our best cosmogony permits us to believe in crust and hot, 
glassy substratum, if the facts seem to point that way. 

The more direct evidences are derived: (i) from the theory 
of the thermal gradient ai the surface; (2) from the degree of 
Completeness of isostatic balance in the earths (3) from the fact 
that mountain structures sink as they are formed; (4) from the 
fact that geosyndinal belts underwent enormous lateral shortening 
when they were folded into mountain structures; and (5) from 
the warping of the continental surface because of large-scale ex¬ 
trusions of lava upon that surface. 1 n addition (6), we have certain 
relevant suggestions from seismology. 

1. The thermal gradients accurately measured in bore-holes 
are variable. The average increase of temperature at 23 deep 
borings in the eastern United States is I* C, for about 42 meters 
of descent- The corresponding average for 18 deep borings in 
central and western Europe is 1° per 32 meters. The gradient in 
the Rand mines of South Africa is given as 1* per 115 (?) meters; 
in the deep boring near Carnarvon * Cape Province, as i a C. per 49 
meters. 3 This last value is of special importance, since the Car¬ 
narvon bore hole is the deepest which has yet been sunk in the 
basement (old pre-Cambrian) granite-gneiss of any continent and 
then studied with respect to the thermal gradient. 

The commonly accepted mean value for the gradient—3* per wo 
meters—had been computed from results obtained in sedimentary 
terrane^ which are certainly not isotropic with respect to the con¬ 
duction of heat and, in addition, are probably loci of exothermic 
chemical reactions. Hence it is unsafe to assume so rapid an 
increase of temperature within the dominant gneiss-granite terrane 
of the continents. Possibly a better mean value for the surface 
gradient in the pre-Cambrian complexes is 2 0 per 100 meters. 

1 K. A. Daly* A m Jour. Sri., Vol- $, 1923, p T 350; L. j . Krige and H. Pirow, 
Franj. Geot. Stir. South Africa, June* 1923, p, 50, 
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Commonly the rate of increase of temperature itself increases 
with depth, down to the bottoms of the bore-holes. This ac¬ 
celeration may be connected with increasing temperature, for Poole 
has shown that the thermal conductivity of granite decreases 25 
per cent, as its temperature increases from 10 s to 517° C . 1 To 
the depth of a few tens ol kilometers, therefore, we are probably 
safe in extrapolating from a gradient of 2 a per too meters. 

However, if the gradient is due to the cooling of the earth, 
it must weaken considerably below some such depth as 50 kilo¬ 
meters. Hence the temperature at the depth of too kilometers 
I5 probably below 2,ooo Q - 

Assuming radioactivity to be the leading source of heat in 
rhe crust, and assuming also a great age for the earth. Holmes, 
Adams, and Jeffreys have independently computed the gradients 
in depth. Their curves show the present temperatures to have 
the values given in Table 1 - 


TABLE I. 


Depth {km.). 

Temperature, according to; 

Hotmefl, 

Ariaurt. 

Jeffrey*. 

0 . .. 

o°C, 

i h oSS 
i-STS 

1,950 ± 

0* C* 

I.390 

i 4 6ao 

o*C, 

f}QQ 

900 

1.075 ± 

so . . 

IDO. - + + - 

iso - 


Each factor entering into these calculations—amount and 
distribution of radioactivity, the age of the earth, conductivity 
and diffusivity of the crust, the initial gradient, etc.—is uncertain. 
Comparatively small changes in the assumed constants would 
raise considerably Adams’s or Jeffreys’ values for the temperatures 
at depths of 50 and more kilometers. It is significant that at 
least one of these indirect methods of arriving at subsurface tempera¬ 
tures. the method of Holmes, gives a result which seems nccesjarilx 
to imply a non-crystalline condition for the material at the depth 
no greater than about too kilometers. I 1 or from existing data 

• H. H. Poole, Phi!. Man., Vol. 24,19**. P 45i 'Vol. 27, 1914. P- 75: Vo!. 46, 
1923, p, 408, 
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the corresponding pressure can hardly be supposed to compel crys¬ 
tallization of magma at the temperature range of 1,575* to [,950 s . 5 

Without going deeper into this difficult problem, I shall merely 
state my own conclusion: the observed temperature gradients 
and the theory of a cooling earth appear to permit belief In a glassy 
substratum under the continents. Since we lack direct measure¬ 
ments under the oceans, similar ev idence for a true crust in those 
segments of the earth is not yet to be had* 

2. The loading of the earth's surface with thick sediments 
and the correlative unloading elsewhere are accompanied by plastic 
yielding in depth. This so-called Esostatic adjustment is so well 
advanced that the globe is kept very nearly in fluid equilibrium, 
except for inequalities close to the surface. Below the depth of 
about 100 kilometers the pressures in the earth are almost perfectly 
hydrostatic. Such a condition of balance implies plasticity t and 
that to a degree which is very difficult to understand if the earth 
shells below the depth of about 100 kilometers are crystalline. 
To produce flow in crystalline rock, the crystal-fabric must be 
broken down. Under the small stresses, which alone could exist 
during the completion of isostatfc adjustment+ the required break¬ 
down of the fabric even at high temperature^ seems incredible. 
This Es true even if the process be imagined to be one of progressive 
reery stall ization. 

5. When a mountain chain is formed, geosynclmal and other 
salic masses are folded and rafted together. Hence, in the erogenic 
belt there is a great thickening of relatively light rocks. Though 
of such density, the thickening body of deformed rock keeps 
sinking into the earth as the folding and thrusting continue, so 
that, when these horizontal displacements have come to an end. 
the mean surface of the new mountain structure is not much higher 
than the mean level of the continental surface. The greater, truly 
mountainous height is attained long afterwards. 

This initial sinking of the deformed rock-mass must, apparently, 
be regarded as an isostatic adjustment. Assuming this to be true, 

J See A* Holmes, Ge «>/. Afaj c_, YqL 2, 1915, p. J J t; L. R Adams, FW. Washing- 
Imi Acad. Sciences. Yol, 14, 1914. 4&9; H. Jeffreys, 44 The Earth/ 1 Cambridge, 

Eng., 1924, p- 0 ^ In reading mil the values from Jeffreys' curves, allowance 
was made for an obvious error ia drafting Fig, 4 of his book. 
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ihen we are forced to conclude that the material displaced in depth 
has a density which surpasses but little, if at all. the mean density of 
the mountain structure itself. This can hardly be more than 2.8 
to 2.S5. The materia! squeezed out in depth is not likely to I* 
more salic than basalt. Crystallized basalt, or gabbro, at the 
required depth, would have the density of at least 3.0. Glassy 
basalt, at the depth of 50-100 kilometers would have the density 
of 2.8-3.85. Thus sinking of the mountain-built rocks becomes 
intelligible on the assumption that the isostatic undertow is located 
In a glassy layer below a crystalline cmsi, 

4. Further, the great lateral shortening of a geosynclinal belt, 
as it is converted into a mountain range, implies the shearing of 
a thick rock-layer over the earth's body through distances of 
scores or hundreds of kilometers. Displacements on such a scale 
can not be regarded as due merely to relief of clastic strain, which 
is confined to the moving layer itself. But, whatever be the cause 
of the horizontal motion of the layer, we must believe this motion 
to be possible only because the shearing-planes are located m ex- 
tremelv weak material. Here, again, we are compelled to assume 
this materia! to be hot glass, for no crystalline fabric is likely to 
be of such low strength. 

5. Certain facts of pedology and dynamical geology hnd no 
easy explanation except on the assumption that the earth s crust 
is comparatively thin and rests on a layer of glassy basalt. W Mt- 
ever a very great volume of basaltic lava has been poured out on 
the earth’s surface, the crust within the flooded area has notably 
sunk. Examples are: the Columbia lava field of the North¬ 
western States! the Keweenawan field of Lake Superior; the 
field of plateau-eruption in the North Atlantic; the Deccan of 
India; and the Bush veld complex of the Transvaal. In each of 
these cases the original eruptive was basaltic and its transfer m 
depth evidently caused, or accompanied, deep horizontal flow over a 
very large area. The plasticity in depth is a witness to great weak¬ 
ness for the material then displaced; such weakness can hardly 
characterize even very hot basalt, if it be crystalline. 

Many geologists prefer to assume that lavas are offshoots of 
isolated magmatic "pockets," or " reservoirs.” in the earth s body, 
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rather than offshoots of a continuous substratum. None of these 
writers has, however, clearly shown bow such local “reservoirs" 
could be generated, or, if generated, how they coutd remain liquid 
long enough to account for the obsersed petrogenic cycles. Their 
assumption is due to two erroneous conceptions: first, that molten 
lavas originally emanate from chamber or layer characterized in 
situ by fluency or a high degree of liquidity; secondly, that a 
glassy and therefore eruptible substratum is not compatible with 
the proved great rigidity of all the outer earth-shells. For reasons 
which cannot now be detailed, though in part already sketched, 
neither of these conceptions appears to be sound. 

On the other hand, we know of a number of cases where the 
earth's crust has been tensioned and tracked over ureas hundreds 
of miles long, and everywhere the through-going fissures have 
emitted basaltic lava. The Newark basalts, from Nova Scotia 
through Connecticut and New Jersey to Virginia and probably to 
Georgia, represent a case in point. Almost or quite simultaneously, 
simitar fissure-eruptions occurred in Brazil, Uruguay, and South 
Africa, and in each region on an enormous scale. The basalts 
erupted along the 2,000-miie rift from Syria to Southern Africa 
arc so nearly contemporaneous that, there too, the assumption of 
an eruptible substratum is much more rational than to attribute 
all these eruptions to local “magmatic pockets.” 

6, Of great significance is the recent discovery of a pronounced 
discontinuity under Central Europe at the depth of 50-60 kilo¬ 
meters. A. and S. MohoroviSc gave the first good proof of its 
existence. Later Gutenberg, using a different method, arrived 
at essentially the same result.* All three investigators base their 
conclusion on the sharp changes in the speeds of the longitudinal 
(1%) and transverse ( 17 ) seismic waves at the depth of 50-60 
kilometers. To illustrate, I shall use the values given me in a 
letter, dated February 7. 1925. from Dr. Gutenberg. These values 
are copied into Table II, t 

•A, Mohnrovific. J«krb. jiff tor Observe*. Zoi>ub, 1909; S. MohoroviSc. 
Ger land's Beitf, rur Gtophytik, Vol, ij, 1916, p, 1S-. &■ Gutenberg, in Sieberg’s 

" Erdbcbendinxlf," 1923. P' 3 m: 3 mf Pkyt, Zrit., i 9 2 3 > P- - 9 ^. 
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TABLE II. 

Depth (km.). V* (km./sec.). V. 

a ..... M'5-« ** ±<sl 

» . < fi.o t" vermuthlidi" 57> 3-45 ± o- 1 


From these valuta, assuming also certain densities, Gutenberg 
has calculated the elastic constants of the material at three different 
depths. The rigidity (if) and bulk modulus (if), or the reciprocal 
of the compressibility so computed are shown in Table III- 


TABLE III. 


Depih (km,;-. 

AtitiimrH De»ity (O ). 

K (dynes, 

K (dynes.'cm 3 ^, 

<0 . . . r . . , 

5°-~ - - ■ ■ ■ ■ - - 

t>a- - - * +-- r - 

a .s 

3-9 

3-3 

2JS % 

6.25 X IO 31 

4-7S X to 3 ' 

S 33 X 10 ” 
iS.G a io n 


The velocity of the transverse wave is given by the equation. 



The velocity of the longitudinal wave is given by the equation, 




K ± 4 . 3 * , 
D 


The very sudden increase of V, at 55’bO kilometers may be 
explained by an increase in R alone, or a decrease in D alone, or 
by simultaneous changes in both of these quantities. It Is practi¬ 
cally certain that the increase of the rigidity must be important. 
If the density suddenly decreases, at the depth considered, by 
the amount of 5-10 per cent,, a parL of the acceleration of the 
wave could be understood. Though we have no direct experi¬ 
mental data on the rigidity of rocks at high temperature and 
pressure, it is probable that under pressure nock-glass gains m 
rigidity faster than does the equivalent crystalline rock at the 
same temperature. On the other hand, the increase of the rigidity 
alone tan hardly account for the increase of speed of the longi¬ 
tudinal wave at the level of discontinuity. In principle we must 
agree with Gutenberg In assuming a simultaneous increase of the 
bulk modulus. 
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Until experiments on the elasticity of rocks and glasses at high 
temperatures and pressures are made, it is not possible to discern 
ihe exact nature of this discontinuity. Probably the discontinuity 
is not due to a change of state, from crystalline solid to glass- 
Gutenberg prefers its explanation as a rapid transition of crystalline* 
salic rock above to crystalline, femic rock (Sima) below. Even .if 
the density of the Sima at this level is 3.0, instead of Gutenberg's 
value, 3.2, the compressibility of that material is notably less than 
the compressibility of any known rock with density of 3.0 at 
ordinary temperature- Evidently* appropriate experiments are 
called for. 

If, as seems probable, Gutenberg's suggestion is correct, we must 
look deeper in the earth for the transition from crust to substratum. 
It is worth noting that S. Mohorovifac claims to have found, at the 
depth of 120 kilometers, a decided change in the rate of change of 
velocity characterizing the longitudinal wave. The acceleration is 
less rapid below the 12 o-ki lometer level than in the material above 
that level. 7 The depth of this transitional level is identical with 
the depth of the layer of isostatic compensation, as computed by 
Hel inert. However, this result of the study by MohoroviEic needs 
confirmation, and it can not be regarded as more than suggestive, 

Gutenberg goes further and uses the observed dispersion of the 
main, surface ("Love") waves, set up by an earthquake, as a test 
for the existence of discontinuities in other continents and under 
the oceans. The method is new and not yet subject eo thorough 
valuation, but the results may be noted- Gutenberg finds that the 
approximate depths of the discontinuity under Eurasia, America, 
and the Atlantic are, respectively, 55* 5 °r and 23 kilometers . 5 

If his conclusions are confirmed* we shall face another problem: 
Why is the discontinuity under the Atlantic only half as deep as 
that under Central Europe? 

As yet Gutenberg has found, in the Pacific area* no discon¬ 
tinuity which is comparable with that found under Europe, The 
reason for this contrast with the sub-Atlantic segment is not 
apparent. 

7 S. Mohorovicic, Gerbitd's Beitr. sttr Gcopkysik ¥ 14, 1916, p. 193. 

■ B. Gutenberg, Phys, VoL 25, 1934, p + 5, and Vd. 26, 1925, p. 259: 
ZcxL /. Gt&physik, Vo!, i, 1925, p. 94. 
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Seismology is evidently beginning to throw light on our problem, 
though at present we can not be sure of the exact nature of the 
changes in physical constitution that lead to the rapid changes in 
wave-speeds at depth. 

Summary ,—A definitive conclusion is not possible, but 1 think 
we are justified in assuming a glassy substratum underneath the 
continents at an average depth which is not less than 40 kilometers 
nor much greater than I0O kilometers,* The thickness of the 
corresponding, sub-Pacific part of the crust may be somewhat 
greater; that of the crust under the Atlantic, Arctic, and Indian 
oceans may be somewhat less. 

Let us, then, postulate a glassy substratum and once more 
review the consequences which are important for the related 
problems of mountain-building and igneous action. 

Because it is crystalline, the relatively cool crust has average 
rigidity, or instantaneous, elastic resistance to distortion, which is 
not far from twice that of good granite; its strength, or its ability 
to resist permanent set under long enduring pressure, is probably 
a large fraction of that of good granite. On the other hand, the 
temperature of the substratum at its com act with the crust is 
not far from 1,200° C., and increases downward for some scores of 
kilometers. Because the substratum is glassy and under high 
pressure, it exhibits rigidity considerably higher than that of the 
crust, but the hot ^lass may be assumed to have extremely small 
strength. This assumption is fundamental. It means that with 
the passage of time the rigidity of the substratum material, when 
subjected to prolonged stress-difference, breaks down. In other 
words, the substratum is supposed to be elastico-viscous, acting, 
under differential pressure, as a quasi-liquid. 

In a sense, then, the substratum is regarded as slippery. It 
offers almost no permanent resistance to the horizontal shifting 
of overlying crust-blocks; nor to the vertical displacement of 
crust-blocks which may become wholly immersed in the hot glassv 
shell. 

' l* 1 [ 9 S 3 the writer published in Volume 5 of 1 he American Journal trfSciente 
(page 349) a paper dealing with the present subject. That study led to the view 
that the thickness of the crust is of the order of 40 kilometers, and thus like 
that favored by Osmond Fisher and others. Later study has shown this thick¬ 
ness to be probably an Underestimate, 
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The Process or Mountain-building. 

The recognition of these two earth shells, crust atid substratum, 
could hardly fail to have great practical Importance for the theories 
of mountain-building and Igneous action. In fact, a mountain 
chain has been formed by the nearly horizontal shearing of the 
crust, in its full thickness, over the earth’s body, this displacement 
being accompanied by sinking of great masses of the crust within 
the folded zone. In this zone the crust has been broken. It is 
not surprising to find magmatic eruption so specially manifest 
along such zones. 

The pronounced subsidence and even foundering of the rocks 
in the erogenic belt* as they are folded and rafted together* is 
possible because the substratum glass is weak and also because 
it has the low density that goes with Lhe glassy state. Mountainous 
structures result because the crust falls into the plastic body of 
the earth. The plasticity finds explanation if we assume the 
existence of the substratum, as described. The same assumption 
accounts for magmatic intrusion into the roots of the mountains 
and that on a large scale. 

The strong lateral compression of the Alpine and similar geo- 
synclines during mountain-building strongly suggests the other prin¬ 
cipal condition for orogeny. The compression is much too great 
to be attributed merely to the release of elastic energy, which had 
been stored in the crust itself. On the other hand, we can under¬ 
stand the compressional effects If the crust has had energy of 
position, large blocks of the crust sliding toward the geosynclines. 
This sliding hypothesis can be well illustrated by an analogy'. 

The accompanying diagram (Fig. l) represents a longitudinal 
section of a basaltic lava-flow in Ascension Island, The chilled 
surface-phase, A t because out of level, slid on the liquid-viscous 
Interior, 5, of the flow. In this way a tension-gap, 0 -O\ was 
formed upstream, and folds and thrusts were developed down¬ 
stream, by the weight of the slipping, flexible, solid sheet of rock. 
The layer A Is analogous to the warped crust of the earth. The 
layer B f though chilled to rigidity between 0 and < 7 . is analogous 
to the '‘slippery 1 " substratum. The downstream belt of de¬ 
formation is analogous to a mountain chain. The tension^ap is 
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analogous to those great zones of tension which are typified by the 
Atlantic basin with its own type of coast-line. 



TeflBi&rt-E'HF 


UpsCTea^ - Chi 1 lfrd H a<illd leye* r A. Slide* an 
hotter, vi scoua 1 aye r . E 9 nhi rh. re ate cn 
Chilled f leeir-Layer. C. Under tfc# tensian 
\aye r a, parts at Sliding e a^sas 
clttfed depresstea 0 — £V 



B^jmatrejarp ; Felds and thrusts in layer A„ 
caused by its sliding on layer fi through 
the d L sta/ict 0 — 0 1 - 

Fic. i, I-ongitudinol section of a basaltic flow, illustrating development of 
folds and thrusts downstream, and tension-gap upstream, Section broken at 
A 7 P The anpwb show the direction of flaw and of sliding of layer A on layer B< 
The liquid of layer B wsis chitted t a a condition of rigidity and strength at the 
ten son-gap h as the gap was slowly opened and compelled local t rapid radiation 
of hent from layer B. 

■% 

In very many basaltic Hows, Nature has performed similar 
41 experimental " imitations of mountain-building and the correlative, 
upstream teadng-apart of the earth s crust. 1 ® 

M The remarkable Tertiary' folding around the base of the great, complex 
dome of the island of Midi needs explanation. Is it possible that this folding 
was caused by the centrifugal sliding of large fragments of the dome, which had 
become unstable because of its high elevation, coupled with the weakening of 
Si b interior by magmat ic inject ion? The presence of a large body of liquid magma 
not far below the surface of the dome k suggested by the enormous diking of 
the region as well os by the widespread pncnmatolysis affecting the dome. The 
strength of such a subterranean body might approach zero; if so, the instability 
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Time fails for presetHm# even an mi dine of the grounds on 
which this landslide hypo thesis is based. Specialty important 
is the difficult question concerning the cause or causes for the 
distortion of the earth 1 whereby the crust has been thrown out of 
level, so far as to slide- I shall now merely offer suggestions 
without discussion. First, we may well consider the possibility 
that such broad warping of the trust has depended partly on the 
contraction of our heterogeneous earth. Other factors may have 
included secular denudation, and also slow change in the rotational 
velocity of the globe. 

Be it noted* however, that the sliding hypothesis is not neces¬ 
sarily invalidated if the cause of the crustal delevel mg can not 
be demonstrated- One may directly rely on such an observed 
fact as that a vast stretch of the sub-Pucific crust is now much 
deeper below sea-level than the remainder' this is shown by 
Groll's map of the isobaths. Vet more significant is the testimony 
of paleogeographic maps; imperfect as these may Iks Lhey prove 
crustal warping on a grand scale. 11 

of the dome* originally very high and steep-sided, might S*e readily contrived. 
The instability would declare itself in the form of cent rtf ugal sliding, with the 
generation of breaking tension at the center, while the rocks downstream were 
folded. That tension was Continued long in the cent rat part of the dome h shown 
by the unmatched assemblage of canf-shetts and ring-dikes, noft T exposed Lv 
erosion. The tentative explanation of the folding,, given by the authors of the 
Mull memoir* is that the thrust was exerted during the central intrusion of 
granophyric magma. This hypothesis seems inadequate, because the horizontal 
pressure of this magma cotdd be but little higher than the hydrostatic pressure 
of the magmatic column. Open to the sky. (See the “Tertiary and Po^t-Ten La ry 
Gcology of Mull* Loch Aline, and Oban H M Memoir* GeoL Survey of Scotland, 
1934, especially Chapter 13.) 

Prolonged tension and multiple diking on a ±calc comparable with those in 
Mull arc observable in Saint Helena Island* where also sliding of a block of an 
unstable dome seems to have occurred. 

F. Rwves (Amcr. Jour, Srt_ b Vol. fl, 1934, p. 310) has considered t he possibility 
of explaining the peripheral folding and thrusting of the strata surrounding the 
Bearpaw Mountains dome of Montana, by extensive sliding of great blocks of 
the dome. He describes certain facts which seem to support this hypothesis, 
but thinks that "thn work of deforming the strata was probably too great for 
such a movement lo accomplish/" 

11 It should be noted that the dclcvchng of the crust, caused by the earth's 
secular contraction or by other processes, does noc necessarily imply significant 
departure of the earth from the isostatic condition- 
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The potential energy of the deleveled crust would, however, 
have little importance in mountain-building, if the crust were 
not underlain by an extremely weak shell of the earth. Such 
weakness can be expected only on the assumption that the sub¬ 
stratum is composed of hot glass. The same assumption furnishes 
the basis for understanding igneous action in its several phases. 
In fact, this postulate seems to be the only one that satisfies when 
the attempt is made to account for the Intimate bond between 
diastrophism and igneous action. 

Igneous Action "Upstream.” 

Jf colossal landslips crumpled geosynclinal rocks downstream 
into mountain structures, then upstream the earth’s crust must 
have been under tension both just before and during the folding. 
Through-going, more or less vertical cracks were developed. Into 
those cracks the weak material of the substratum was injected, to 
freete quickly as dikes. Since the slipping was necessarily slow, 
many such dikes were formed in succession. Again, in the upstream 
areas the conditions were favorable for the outpouring of the 
substratum material on the surface. Hence voluminous fissure or 
plateau eruptions were also inevitable In these tensioned areas. 

We glance at some illustrations. The traps extruded over an 
immense region, stretching from Franz Joseph Land into Siberia, 
are contemporaneous with the long-continued deformations of 
the Fethyan zone, far to the south. The basalts of Greenland, 
Iceland, and the North Atlantic in general are contemporaneous 
with the Alpine compression—a long process. Perhaps the basalts 
of the Newark system were poured out because eastern North 
America was under the tension which, a little later, was to become 
stronger during the J urassic revolution of the Pacific coast. Nearly 
contemporaneous with the Newark lavas are the basaltic floods of 
Brazil, Uruguay, and South Africa, The countless dikes associated 
with these flows seem to show that the Atlantic region as a whole 
was being slowly stretched. Much greater basaltic floods may be 
hidden beneath the waters of the relatively young Atlantic basin, 
such islands as Saint Helena, Ascension , Madeira, and the Canaries 
being merely the cones built up on a vastly larger volcanic for- 
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max ion. In fact, die suggestion that the sub-Atlantic crust is in 
part a new crust, composed of erupted basalt, is at least as probable 
as the older hypothesis that the Atlantic basin is due merely to 
the post-Paleozoic sinking of salic blocks. So one has yet shown 
how this second explanation of the basin can be reconciled with 
that degree of isostatic equilibrium which has been proved for the 
Atlantic region- 

As already implied* the examples given above indicate the 
nature of the substratum material; it is basaltic glass. Fisspre- 
eruptions are rapid, too rapid for pronounced changes in the 
chemical composition of the erupted glass. On every continent 
and ocean-floor the comparatively speedy emanations at fissures 
are all constituted of very hot, glassy basalt. These outflows 
show us the actual material of the primitive, world-circling sub¬ 
stratum. 

The landslide hypothesis is supported by that remarkable, 
major fact, the existence of the Atlantic and Pacific types of coast¬ 
line. In both the Old World and the New World, the central 
Pacific is on the downstream side of the crust-blocks which have 
slid* and, in sliding, folded and rafted together the rocks down¬ 
stream; hence the circum-Pacific chains of mountains and the 
Pacific type of coast-line. The tensions upstream have torn apart 
the crust along the feet of the continental slopes that surround the 
Arctic, Atlantic, and Indian ocean basins; hence the Atlantic type 
of coast-line. 

The amount of continental displacement by sliding represents 
a difficult problem, Wegener considers the migration of continents 
to be measurable in thousands of kilometers. Since he assumes 
the continental crust to have been at all times in a state of perfect 
flotation, he is handicapped when he attempts to show r how- the 
shift of continents could have been brought about. This is one 
reason why his celebrated M drift theory ” has not been generally 
accepted. Nevertheless, many able geologists are regarding the 
hypothesis of continental migration as eminently worth con¬ 
sideration. Among those sympathetic wiih the main idea are 
Staub, Argandp Collet* Kossmat, Schwanner, Ampferer* Molengraaff, 
du Toil* J- W. Gregory, Cadell* Evans, and Joly. Unfortunately 
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most American geologists have given the hypothesis scant attention. 
Among the European geologists opinion varies as to the extent of 
the migration of continents. In his great memoir, ib Der Bau der 
Alpnt," Siaub suggests such displacement to the extent of 5,000 
kilometers. Kossmat, however, is emphatic in his belief that the 
shifts have been of very much smaller magnitude. 12 On the present 
occasion we need not discuss the grounds for this difference of view. 
Even if we assume any continental block to have slid no more than 
a few tens of kilometers, we at once obtain a picture of the earth 
during an erogenic epoch p which is entirely different from the 
picture given by the classic contraction-theory of the building of 
mountains. 

The first and most essential condition for igneous action is 
the rise of magma into the earth*s crust. In many instances this 
molten rock appears at the surface, and it is basaltic in composition. 
That the substratum basalt should occasionally Hood the conti¬ 
nental surface is to be expected, when a tension-fissure is opened 
through the whole thickness of the crust. The weight of the crust 
supplies most of the pressure* Since the density of the bubble-free, 
basaltic magma filling the fissure is probably very nearly equal to the 
average density of the continental crust alongside, the bubble-free 
magma would rise nearly or quite to the earth + s surface^ Since all 
primitive basalt effervesces as it rises, its mean density is decreased 
thereby, as well as by relief of pressure. However, the outflow at 
the surface is in any ca&e limited, for the crust is far too strong to 
bend down readily, bong before the crust can bend down to any 
great extent, the magma has frozen solid in the fissure and closed It; 
for this and other reasons, which can not here be detailed, the 
density relations do not imperil the stability of the crust as a whole; 

R. Stan b, Brittle zur peL Karte der Sekveis, Lief. 52. 1924, p. 257; 
F. Kossimt. Ahhand. Sachs. Akad . Wissen., mmh.-phys. KL, VoL 5S, 1921, p. 42, 

It should be noted that F. B., Taylors conception of continental migration 
is not identical with the "drift ri theory of A r Wegtmer, Taylor's arguments 
for such migration are not adequately supported by the presentation of evidence 
as to the eause of the displacement5; yet he has clearly indicated his view that 
the moving blocks are not in a condition of pure flotation. In this respect the 
hypothesis of the present writer resembles the conception of Taylor more than 
that of ttegener, though he differs from both of these authors in picturing the 
directions and degrees nf continental migration. 
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its general foundering has long been impossible, though, as soon 
to be noted, local foundering is taken to be one of the leading 
conditions for mountain-building. 

It will be understood also that the pressure effects and fluxing 
effects of the magmatic gases are by no means to be ignored in the 
explanation of volcanic action at through-going fissures. In fact, 
gas-fluxing must be regarded as of prime importance in the mecha¬ 
nism of long-lived, ordinary volcanoes, that is, those with cone 
and crater. During these few minutes I have time merely to 
stress the more fundamental cause for volcanic action. Cone 
and crater, lava flow, dike, sill, and laccolith in tensioned areas can 
all be well understood as biproducts of deep-seated injections of 
substratum basalt along more or less vertical fissures through the 
crust. My main point is that both the Assuring of the crust and 
the magmatic injection are possible because the substratum is 
hot glass of almost zero strength, though showing high rigidity 
to stresses of short periods. 

To prevent misapprehension, note should be taken of two 
special points. This explanation of igneous action applies primarily 
to the events transpiring since the formation of the basement 
complexes of the continents. It seems clear that we must think 
of early pre-Cambrian activity as, for the most part* different in 
kind and quantity. Secondly, differentiation of the primary" basalt 
and of the products of its interaction with the invaded crust must 
lead to the formation of intrusive and extrusive rocks which are 
chemically different from basalt. 

Igneous Action “Downstream/' 

We now turn to the more complex relations in the erogenic 
belts. 

Since late pre-Cambrian time, strong folding and rafting- 
together of rocks have been confined to geosynclines, major zones 
of down warping and sedimentation. The origin of each of these 
down warps and its gradual deepening under a load of sediments 
are problems that still await full solution. The continued existence 
of geosynclines through long geological periods show's the original 
crust to have long been out of level- Toward them water ran 
systematically, bringing its loads of sediment. 
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As the geosyndmat prism of sediments Increases in thickness, 
the horizontally directed stresses of the deleveled, adjacent crust 
are also Increasing. These pressures are analogous 10 the horizontal 
component of pressure everted at the foot of an artificial dome or a 
ladder. (See Fig, 2,) When the pressure reaches a certain critical 
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value, the crust breaks across at the geosyndinal belt, for this belt 
is a place of weakness. With the failure of the elastic support of 
the crustal "dome, 1 * new tensions are speedily developed in the 
central part of the ,+ dome. PI The “dorne ,i is therefore tom Into 
large blocks, which now proceed to slide toward the geosynclinat 
belt. 

The "slippexiness” of the hot, glassy substratum permits the 
sliding. Its glassy state also entails another consequence of great 
importance. The mean density of the suboceanic crust h about 3.G* 
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The mean density of the upper part of ihe continental crust is 
about 2.7. Since the lower part of the continental crust must be 
more basic, probably crystallized basalt, the density there must be 
not far from 3,0+ The average density of the continental crust is 
probably 2.80 to 2,83, Allowing for pressure, the density of the 
upper part of the substratum may be taken as slightly less than 2.85. 
If a block of the continental crust should sink* so as to be wholly 
immersed in the substratum* the density of the block would be 
increased h through compression, by at least .03 and perhaps as much 
as ,1, Hence the block would sink in the substratum. Probably 
it would not sink many scores of kilometers* because the sub¬ 
stratum Is itself stratified* its intrinsic density slowly increasing 
with depth. A block of the suboceamc crust, if immersed, would 
obviously sink in the substratum. 

Now, as the continental block, part of the broken ''dome,* 1 
slides, its downstream* nearly horizontal pressure forces down the 
crust on one side of the primary fracture in the geosynclinal belt. 
At equal pace the substratum basalt rises along the fracture! 
growing rapidly less viscous as it rises to levels of lower hydrostatic 
pressure. The down-Hexed part of the crust, because partly im¬ 
mersed in the less dense substratum, tends to be pulled down. 
When the bending has progressed sufficiently, the downward pull 
overcomes the bending strength of the crust. Large fragments 
of the crust are thus broken off, to founder into the substratum. 
The continuity of the crust is largely destroyed by stoping on a 
great scale* 

In this way the initial elastic resistance to the sliding of the 
continental fragment is lowered. Further sliding is invited, and 
now the full pressure at the downstream side of the moving “conti¬ 
nent” tends to be concentrated on the light, unsuitable rocks of 
the geosynclinal prism and its immediate floor. There must also 
be concentration of the nearly horizontal pressure at successive 
loci along the geotyndinal belt. With sufficient concentration 
of pressure, major folding and thrusting, mountain structure* might 
be expected. 

This hypothesis may be illustrated with the aid of Figure 3* 
a diagrammatic cross-section of a geosyndvnal prism and die 
adjoining part of a large, sliding block of the crust. 
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The sliding of the “continent" will continue until the remaining 
gravitational potential becomes too small to break down the 
elastic and frictional resistance to further sliding. At that stage 
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the mountain structure may be described as complete, except for 
such features as normal faults and the igneous action which must 
follow the erogenic paroxysm. 

The history of igneous action in the mountain belt will obviously 
be complex- However, three main phases may be distinguished, 

l* From the great basaltic wedge, which is injected along 
the primary fracture at the geosynclinal belt p basaltic magma 
may be locally extruded at ihe surface. The earliest eruptive 
rocks connected with the mountain-building will, then, be basaltic 
or derivatives of basalt. In the actual mountain chains such 
early green rocks" have been found in the positions they should 
have if they were erupted along the “soles" or 1 is trie interfaces 
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of sliding continents. Sues* has emphasized the dynamical sig¬ 
nificance of such basic eruptives* 13 

2. The down flexed part of the crust and the huge crust-f ragmenis 
that foundered at the downstream edge of the moving continent 
are pulled down to levels of high temperature. There they must 
be both melted and dissolved in the basaltic substratum. Whether 
melted or dissolved, these more salic rocks will give magmas which 
are considerably less dense than the glassy basalt. Hence the 
second ary magmas must rise and invade the roots of the new 
mountain chain above. There the density relations favor magmatic 
sloping* This later stoping will be on a relatively small scale, but 
long-continuedp so that an upward penetration of the magma into 
the mountain structure, through some hundreds or thousands of 
meters, is possible before the magma freezes solid. 

The final results are batholkhs and stocks, with their satellittc 
dikes, sills, laccoliths, chonoliths, and surface volcanics. In general 
these masses will be of granitic, granodioritic* dioritic* rhyolitic, 
dacitk, or andesitic nature. Locally, where large bodies of basic 
sediments are stoped down and assimilated at great depth, the 
new r magmas will have phases which are abnormally low in silica 
and rich in alkalies. The concentration of the alkalies is largely 
effected by the resurgent gases, that is, gases which were introduced 
into the plutonk melts by the abyssal assimilation of sediments. 
Both resurgent gases and the original, juvenile gases of the erupted 
basalt are concerned with volcanism at the surface of the mountain 
structure. 

3 * Of late years it has become increasingly dear that the great 
heights of the Tertiary mountains have been attained long after 
their folding and rafting-together took place. The latter processes 
resulted in mountain structure, but not in notable height. In fact* 
the young mountain ranges of the w r estem Pacific are still largely 
below $ea-!eveL Broad tipwarping, long after folding* has thus 
characterized the Alps, Himalayas, and the Pacific mountains of 
the two Americas. 

Partial explanation of the late tipwarping is at hand, as we 
realize the true nature of mountain-building. Folding and rafting- 

11 E t Suc&R r SJ La Face de b Tent ' 1 (l mn=btian by E, tie Margcri?}, Paris, 
VoL 3. lytfi, p, M97' 
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together has meant the deep depression of comparatively cool 
crust-rocks into the earth's body. Very slowly but surely the 
isotherms have risen into the mountain roots. The inevitable 
expansion caused the rise of the mountainous surface* Similar 
expansion of foundered crust-blocks has added to the effect, which 
was perhaps also controlled in large part by the special radioactivity 
of salfc rocks. 

Broad upwarplng of the erogenic zone induces tension at and 
near the surface, Subcrustal expansion must cause tension through 
the whole thickness of the crust in the folded zone. With the 
consequent Assuring and rise of gas-charged magma T surface 
volcauism, both short-lived and long-lived, is to be expected, as a 
late product of mountain-building* The lavas emitted and the 
associated intrusive* will vary in composition much after the 
fashion illustrated by batholiths; but typical basalts may ulti¬ 
mately make their appearance at the surface, even in voluminous 
floods. 

This brief deductive account of the magmatic events in a 
mountain chain seems to be well matched by the history' of the 
North American cordillera. 


Summary. 

No man liveth to himself. Xo problem in geology is isolated; 
it is always tied to other problems, and its ultimate solution hangs 
on the proper answers to all the other questions of the chain. So 
it is with igneous action. Neither volcanism nor plutonism can be 
understood until we understand the formation of mountain chains. 
This in turn seems to be vitally conditioned by the preliminary 
distortion of the earth's rocky figure. The bodily distortion T the 
orogeny, and the igneous action are not to be understood except 
in ihe light of a sound theory' of the earth's internal constitution and 
origin. The wise volcanologist must fed compulsion to think on 
all these things—and many more! 

The intimate bond between orogeny and Igneous action has 
been emphasized, and that to a degree not possible until the new 
hypothesis of continental displacement was imagined , The moving 
continent is here described as a sliding continent; mountain chains 
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are explained as structures which have been compressed on the 
downstream sides of gigantic landslides. The slipping is possible 
because the crust is underlain by a thick shell of hot, basaltic 
glass T which, though highly rigid as against stresses of short periods, 
is extremely weak and therefore “slippery/ 1 

The weakness of the glassy substratum is likewise a ruling 
condition for igneous action. The sliding of a continent occasions 
breaking tensions in the crust, both upstream and downstream. 
The through-going fissures so produced are bottomed by the 
substratum, which loses much of its viscosity by the relief of pressure 
and nearly all of its rigidity by the sudden development of strong 
stress-difference. Under the weight of the adjacent crust p these 
specially mobile fractions of the substratum are forced up into the 
abyssal fissures- The rise of the magma b aided by gas-pressure, 
by the effervescence of the magma, and by the contrast of density 
between the molten rock and the mean crust-rock. 

The same contrast of density induces downbending and actual 
foundering of the crust in the zones of mountain-building. The 
abyssal heating of these sunken masses generates secondary magmas 
of the bathoiithic type. Upstream the dominant magma must be h 
according to the general hypothesis presented, basalt or its deriva¬ 
tives, though secondary' magmas on the small scale may be de¬ 
veloped. 

Surface volcanism is explained by the rise of primary (basaltic) 
and secondary' magmas into the crust, with the consequent ema¬ 
nation of juvenile and resurgent gases, which act as fluxes in 
volcanoes of the central type. 

Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Staled Meeting, January 2 , 

Predent: Secretary Goodspeed and Professor Ives. 

There not being a quorum, no business was transacted. 

Stated Meeting, February 6, 1925, 

William B. Scott, Sc.D., LL.D., President, in the Chair. 

The decease was announced of the following members: 

Thomas Corwin Mendenhall, Ph.D., Sc,D„ LL.D., at Ravenna, 
O., on March 23, 1924, at. S3, 

Christopher Stuart Patterson, A.M., at Chestnut Hill, Phila¬ 
delphia, on November 8, 1924, ;et. 82, 

Sir Archibald Gcikie, Q,M., K,C.B., Sc.D., LL.D,, at Hash- 
mere, England, on November 1 r, 1924, set, S9. 

AldenSampson, A.M., at New York, on January 5, 1923, set, 71. 

John Marshall, M.D., Nat.Sc.D., LL.D., at Philadelphia, on 
January 21, 1923. 

Dr. Charles B. Bazssoni, read a paper on “This Year’s Atom,” 
illustrated by lantern slides and discussed by the President. 

Stated Meeting, March 6 , 1925, 

WILLIAM B. Scott, Sc.D. f LL.D., President, in the Chair. 

The decease was announced of the following members: 

William Francis Hillebranti, Ph.D,, at Washington, on Febru¬ 
ary 7, 1923, jet. 72. 

Preston Albert Lamljerr, B.A., at Bethlehem. Pa., on February 
15. PJ25- 

Charles B. Penrose, A.M., Ph.D., M.D., LL.D., at Philadelphia, 
on February 27, 1925, aet, 63. 


minutes. 
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Dr. Herbert E. Ives of the Research Laboratories of the Western 
Electric Company, read a paper on “The Transmission of Photo¬ 
graphs by Telephone.” which was illustrated by lantern slides and 
discussed by the President and Dr. Goodspecd- 

The Committee on Nominations made its report. 

The following resolution offered by Mr. Price on behalf of the 
Committee on Site, was seconded and adopted by unanimous vote: 

Resulted: Thin ihc CummitiEc on Site be authorized, to employ an Architect 
to prepare preliminary plans for the proposed new Hall for the Society, the coat 
to be charged to the Building Fund- 


Referring 10 the recent death of Dr. Penrose, the following 
resolution presented by Dr- Hays was unanimously adopted: 

This Society has heard with deep regret the announce mem of the death of 
Dr. Charles Bingham Per.™* and record* its high appreciation of hi, interest in 
the Society's work, manifested in various ways and finally W the generous con¬ 
tingent bequest 10 it. contained in his wilt. 


Stated General Meeting, April sj, 24, 25 . W$- 


William 


B. Scott, Ph.D.. Sc.D., LL.D., President, in the Chair. 


Professors Albert F. Btakestee and Charles McL. Andrews, 
newly elected members, subscribed the Laws and were admitted 
into the Society. 

The decease was announced of the following members: 

John F. Hayford, C.E., March 10, 1925. at Chicago, art. 57 - 

John Cadwalader, A.B., A.M., LL.D,, March it. i 9 - 5 > 
Philadelphia, set. 82. 

George 5 . Fullerton, M.A., B.D., LL.D., March 23, 19 * 5 . at 
Poughkeepsie, set* 65* 

James M. Bald’wiiip M-A* t Ph + D. f Sc-D,, LL,D-, <vi. 64- 
The following papers were read: 

“Some Changes in the Composition of the Blood after Hemor¬ 
rhage." by D. Wright Wilson, Ph.D., Professor of Physio¬ 
logical Chemistry, University of Pennsylvania. (Introduced 
by Dr, Alexander C. Abbott.) 

“The Colloidal Nature of Protoplasm," by William Seifriz, 
Ph.D., Research Council Fellow. (Introduced by Dr. 
Henry H, Donaldson.) 
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"Logie and the Relation of Life to Mechanism," by Edgar A. 
Singer, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Pennsylvania. (Introduced by Professor W. Romaine 
New-bold.) 

"The Great Chalice of Antioch,” by Charles R. Morey, A.M. 
Professor of Art and Archaeology, Princeton University. 
(Introduced by Professor Walton Brooks McDaniel.) 

"The Doctrine of the Bofos in Manichaean Eschatology," by 
A. V. Williams Jackson. L.H.D., LL.D r , Professor of Indo- 
Iranian Languages, Columbia University. 

"New Light on the Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet," by- 
James A. Montgomery-, Ph.D., S.T.D., Professor of Hebrew 
and Aramaic, University of Pennsylvania. (Introduced by 
Professor George A. Barton.) 

"A Neglected Point of View in Colonial History," by Charles 
M. Andrews, A.M., Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of American 
History, Yale University. 

“The Character and Ability of Queen Elizabeth." by Edward 
P. Chevney, A.M., LL.D., Prolessor of European History, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

"Railroad Consolidation—Possibilities and Limitations," by 
Emory R. Johnson, Ph.D,, Sc.D., Professor of Transpor¬ 
tation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 

Friday, Aprii 34th. 

Executive Session, 10 o'clock. 

W illiam B. Scott, Sc.D., LL.D,, President, in the Chair. 

The proceedings of the Council were submitted, with the rec¬ 
ommendation of fifteen momnees for election this year. 

The Council presented the report received by it from the Audit 
Committee, with the Treasurer's Report. The resolutions ap¬ 
pended to the report of the Audit Committee were recommended 
for adoption and on motion were adopted, as follows: 

That the Treasurer be directed to merge into the principal of the General 
Fund, at the dose of each fiscal year, all balances of unex|>qndcd appropriations 
and of unexpended income for that year derived from that Fund. 
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Thai the Treasurer be authorized to pay the expense of audit nig the Treas¬ 
urer's Report and the printing of the Report of the Audit Committee as and when 
certified to him by its Chairman. 

The Report of the Finance Committee with its recommendation 
of appropriations for the year 1926 was unanimously adopted. 

Morning Session, 10:30 o'clock 

William EL Scott f Ph.IX Sc.D., LL.D., President, in the Chair. 

Joseph C. Arthur, Sc.D., LL.D., subscribed the laws and was 
admitted into the Society* 

The following papers were read: 

“'The Segregation of CEnothcra nanelta-bmnslylis from Crosses 
with nanclla and with lanuirckiam1” by Bradley M, Davis, 
AIM,, PhD,, Professor of Botany, University of Michigan. 

"The Grass Rusts of South America, Based on the Hoi way 
Collections,” by Joseph C. Arthur, D.Sc., LL.D, t Emeritus 
Professor of Botany, Purdue University. 

” Distribution of Jimson Weeds in South America/' by Albert 
F, Blakeslee, A + M., PIlD., Resident Investigator in Evolu¬ 
tion, Cold Spring Harbor, L. E. 

"Notes on the Portuguese Insectivorous Plant DrosopkyBum 
LusiUmicum" by John W* Harehberger, A,B +I Ph,D. r Pro¬ 
fessor of Botany, University of Pennsylvania. 

"A New Interpretation of the Behavior of Self-Sterile Plants,” 
by Edward M, East, M.$. p Ph.D. h Professor of Experimental 
Plant Morphology, Harvard University* 

"Some Neglected Botanical Results of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition/' by Rodney H. True, M.S., Ph.D., Professor of 
Botany, University of Pennsylvania* 

”The Subterranean Algal Flora/' by George T. Moore h A.M. r 
Ph.D., Director of Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis. 

"Absorption and Exudation Pressures of Sap in Plants," by 
Daniel T, MacDougal, Ph.D. p LL.D** Director, Department 
of Botanical Research, Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

"The Importance of Field*Work in the Study of Climate,” by 
Robert DeC. Ward, A.M., Professor of Climatology, Har¬ 
vard University. 
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‘ The Relation of the White Man to the Tropics/' by Bowman 

C. Crowell, M.D., Professor of Pathology, Jefferson Medical 
College, (Introduced by Dr. Albert P, Brubaker.) 

Afternoon Session, z o'clock, 

Wm “ B - S™". «■•>>•. Sc.D„ LL.D., President, in ft, Chair. 

Dr. Isiah Bowman subscribed the Laws and was admitted into 
the Society. 

The following papers were read: 

"On the Electrical Output of the Sun," by I^ouls A, Bauer, 
Ph.D., D.Sc., Director of Department of Terrestrial Mag¬ 
netism, Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

“Resolution of Non-Galactic Nebulae / 1 by Edwin II, Hubble, 
B.Sc., Ph.D., Astronomer, Mount Wilson Observatory'' 
(Introduced by Dr. John A. Miller.) 

"Mars: The Opposition of 1934," by Earl C. Siipher, Astron¬ 
omer, Lowell Observatory. (Introduced by Dr. John A. 
Miller.) 

Infra-red Flash and Coronal Spectra of the Eclipse of jan- 
uar y 24p 1525, (Sproul Observatory Expedition) by Heber 

D. Curtis, A. M. t Ph.D., Director of Allegheny Observatory, 
Pittsburgh, and Kelvin Bums, Ph,D„ Astronomer, Al¬ 
legheny Observatory. 

"Identical Electric Nets in Series / 7 bv Arthur E, Kennelly. 

A M., Sc.D., Professor of Electrical Engineering, Harvard 
University. 

"Some New Results Obtained through the Extension of the 
X-ray Laws into the Field of Optics/’ by Robert A. .Millikan, 
AJJ., Ph.D., Sc.D., Director of Norman Bridge Laboratory 
of Physics, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Cal. 

The Application of Automatic Synchronization of X-ray Ex¬ 
posures to the Study of Intra-thoracic Movements,” by F, 
Maurice McPhedran, M.P., of the Henry Phipps Institute, 
and Charles N. Wey], B.S., of the Moore School, University 
of Pennsylvania. (Introduced by Dr. Arthur W. Good- 
speed.) 
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“Some New Experiments in Gravitation," bv Charles F, Brush, 
Ph.D,, Sc.D., LL.D„ of Cleveland. 

“The Soluble Sodium Tungstates,” by Edgar Pahs Smith, 
Sc,D-, LL.D-, Emeritus Professor of Chemistry, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

“A Simple Differential Air Thermometer for Use at Low 
Temperatures,” by illiam A. Noyes, Ph.D., I.L.D., Director 
of Chemical Laboratory', University of Illinois. 

“The Analysis of the Smoke Pollution of the Air of a Large 
City by Means of the Owen Automatic Filter,” by George T. 
Moore, A.M., Ph.D., Director of Missouri Botanical Garden, 
St- Louis, 

The Friday evening lecture was given by Dr. John A. Miller, of 
Swarthmore, who spoke on " I he Total Solar Eclipse of 1926, 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

Saturday, April 2$. 

Executive Session, TO o'clock. 

William B. Scott, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D,, President, in the Chair. 

Pending nominations for Officers and Members were read and the 
Society proceeded to an election. The Tellers subsequently re¬ 
ported that the following had been elected : 

President , 

Charles D. Walcott, 

Vice-Presidents. 

Henry F. Osborn, 

William W, Campbell, 

Francis X. Dercum. 

Secretaries. 

Arthur W. Good speed, 

John A. Miller. 
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Curator. 

William P. Wilson* 

Treasurer* 

Eli Kirk Price, 

Councilors ^ 

(To serve for 3 years.) 

Thomas B. Osborne, 

John F. Lewis, 

W i!Ham M. W heeler, 

\\ ilham Trelease, 

Edwin A. Alderman, D.C.L., LL.D., University, Va. 

Annie J, Cannon, B.S.. Sc.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Arthur Holly Compton, Ph.D,, Chicago, III. 

Charles Day, M.E., Philadelphia, Pa. 

William King Gregory, Ph.D., X'ew York City, 

William Draper Harkens, Ph D., Chicago, III, 

Lewis R. Jones, Ph.D., Sc.D., Madison, Wis. 

Elliott Proctor Joslin, Ph.B., M.D., Boston, Mass, 

Andrew Cowper Lawsonk Ph.D,, Berkeley, Cal. 

George Grant McCurdy, Ph.D., New Haven, Conn. 

Howard Hawks Mitchell, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Janies Alan Montgomery, Ph.D., S.T.D., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Edward Kennard Rand, Ph.D,, Cambridge, Mass. 

Edgar Arthur Singer, Jr., Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Joel Stebbins, Ph.D,, Madison Wis. 

Professor Arthur E. Ken nelly presented the following preamble 
and resolutions, which were fully discussed and on motion referred 
to the Council with power. 

Whereas the American Philosophical Society, founded by Benjamin Franklin 
in 17-27, is the oldest learned Society in North America, with an internationally 
reeugmied continuous history of scientific achievement, communication and 
publication in many branch^ af kerning. 

Whereas the year 1917 will be the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the 
founding of die Society. 

Anu Wbskeas the City of Philadelphia h r and long has beon, a prominent 
American Center of Science, Letters, and Learning. 
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Tkertfm be il ftsohed: 

That preparation* Lc made to invest the annual meeting of the Society 
In 1927 with a dignity and public importance worthy of so noteworthy an annivw- 
sary m the world's history of learning, 

* (2) That in order to bring the usefulness oF Lhe Society more generally 10 the 
notice of the public h the Society's policy should be vigorously supported ofholding 
regular local meetings at monthly intervals as well as national meetings of annual 


or semiannual frequency'. , , « . 

{%) That in view of the large and widespread increase m the cost of printing 

and publishing,an appropriate committee be urged to ^k for suitable endowment 
of the Society's publications, in order 10 maintain their recognised standing as 
permanent contributions to the knowledge of Mankind. 


Morning Session, 10 o'clock 

Henry Fairfield Osbor.se, Ph.D,. LL.D., Vice-President, in the 

Chair. 


The following papers were read: 

"Recent Explorations in Northern Alaska,' by Philip S. 
Smith, A M., Ph.D., Geologist, U. S. Geological Survey, 
(Introduced by Mr. Bryant,) 

"The Mounted Skeleton of a New Mesohippus from the Pro- 
toceras Beds," by William J. Sinclair, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Geology, Princeton University. 

“The Tree of Knowledge, the most ancient known 1 -ossil 
Forest," by John M. Clarke, Sc.D., LL.D., New York Stale 
Geologist and Paleontologist, Albany. 

"A R£sum6 of Researches on the Evolution and Phytogeny of 
the Proboscidea," by Henry Fairfield Osborn, Ph.D„ Sc.D., 
LL.D., Research Professor of Zoology, Columbia Univ, 
"The Reports of the Princeton University Expeditions to 
Patagonia,” by William Berryman Scott, O-Sc., LL.D., Pro 
feasor of Geology, Princeton University, 

“Prehistoric Terminology," by Edwin Swift Balch, A.B., of 
Philadelphia. 

“Ulysses and Nimrod," by Paul Haupt, Ph.D., LL.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Semitic Languages, Johns Hopkins University. 
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Saturday, Afternoon Session B 2 o'clock 
Williaji B. Scott, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL,D., President, in the Chair. 

Presentation of a Portrait of Joseph G. Rosengarten, Esq., Vice- 
President, 1918, by Hampton L, Carson, Esq., on behalf of the 
donors. 

Afternoon Session, 2 o'clock- 

Whuam B. Scott, Ph D,, Sc.D., LL.D,, President, in the Chair. 

A Portrait of Joseph Q. Rosengarten, Esq., bv Julian Story was 
presented to the Society by Hampton L. Carson, Esq,, on behalf 
of Mrs- George A. Saportas and Mrs. Thomas H. Dougherty, Jr, 

Mr. George W. Norris of Philadelphia, presented through Dr. 
Hays, Mr. Du ponceau's honorable discharge from the American 
Army, signed by George Washington. 

The Symposium followed, the subject being "Volcanism.” 

The papers read were; 

"The Proximate Causes of Volcanic Phenomena,” by Arthur 
L. Day, Ph.D,, Sc.D., Director of Geophysical Laboratory, 
Carnegie Institution. 

I he Relation of Chemical Energy- to Volcaniam,” by Eugene 
I. Allen, Ph.D., Chemist, Geophysical Laboratory, Carnegie 
Institution of V\ ashing ton. (Introduced by President Scott) 
"\ olcamsm from the Standpoint of the Geologist, including Plu¬ 
tonic Intrusions, by \\aldcmar Lindgrtn, M.E., D.Sc., Pro- 
fe^or of Economic Geology, Mass. Institute of Technology, 
l ltimate Causes of Yokanism as Connected with the Earth’s 
Interior Condition and the Formation of Mountain Ranges " 
by Reginald A. Daly, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Gedogre, 
Hazard University. 

Stated Meeting, November 6 f 1 . 

CllAkLKS D. Walcott, Sc.D., Ph.D.. LL.D., President, in the Chair. 

Dr. E. Arthur Singer, a newly elected mcmlier, subscribed the 
Laws and was admitted into the Society. 

Acceptances of membership were received from Dr. Edwin A. 
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Alderman. Dr. Annie J. Cannon, Dr. Arthur H. Compton, Charles 
Day, Esq.. Dr. William King Gregory, Prof. William D, Harkins, 
Dr. Lewis R- Jones, Dr Elliott P. Joslin, Prof. Andrew C. Usrsotl, 
Prof. George G- MacCurdy, Prof. Howard H. Mitchell, Prof. 
James A. Montgomery, Prof- Edward K. Rand, Prof. Edgar A. 
Singer and Prof. Joel Siebblns, 

The decease was announced of the following members: 

Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D*, at Philadelphia, 
March 19, 1925, act. 66. 

John Mason Clarke, Ph D., LL.D., at New York, May 29. 
i 9 - 5 > at. 19- I 925 ‘ 

I. Minis Hays, A.M., M.D., at Philadelphia. June 5,1925, set. 77 - 
Mansfield Merriman, Ph.D,, Sc D., LL.D., at Washington. 
June 24. 1925, set- 62. 

George Gray, A-M*, LL.D-, at Wilmington, August 7. 1925. 
set. 85. 

William Curtis Farabee, A.M-, Ph.D., at Washington, Jane 
24, 1925, art. 60 

Charles Frederick Chandler, A.M.. Ph.D. t LL.D., at Svw 
York, art. 88. 

Albert T. Clay, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., at New Haven, Septem- 
*ber 14. 19251 59 - 

Francis Darwin, Kt», M.A,, Sc,D„ LL.D,, Ph.D., at Cam¬ 
bridge, England, September 19, 1925- 77 - 

Dr. Goodspeed moved the following resolution which was un- 
animously adopted: 

R£ia!wd v that it is with deep sorrow and sincere regret thai the members of 
this Society have heard of the death of Dr. L Minis Hays, He gave hii time 
freely and untiringly to the interests and advancement of the Society. 

His keen judgment and strict integrity earned for him the respect an J esteem 
of his fellow members. The Society wishes io record its high apprcd&ti tm of hh 
untiring efforts in behalf of the Society and in the generous contingent bequest to 
it, contained in his will. 

Further Resolved, that this resolution I* entered in the minutes of the meeting 
and a copy scot to the family of Dr, Hays to whom this Society extends its heart¬ 
felt sympathy. 

Professor Edwin G. Conklin of Princeton University, read a 
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paper on "Some Modem Aspects of Evolution,” which was illus¬ 
trated bv lantern slides and discussed by Dr. McClung. 

Siated Meeting, December 4, iQ2j t 

Francis X. Dtacmf, A.M., M.D., Ph.D. ( Vice-President in the 

Chair. 

Dr. Annie Cannon. Dr. Howard Mitchell, Dr. James Mont¬ 
gomery and Charles Day, Esq., subscribed the laws and were 
admitted iiuo the Society. 

Dr. Annie J. Cannon read a paper on ' Starlight and its Mes¬ 
sage," which was illustrated by lantern slides and discussed by Dr. 
Good speed and Professor Snyder. 
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